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PREFACE. 


Tins Iiook, like the iLinauulcr of tlic senes of which 
It IS a paitj IS intended foi the use oi any peisons who may 
be anxious to undei stand the natuie of existing political 
conditions j but it dilleis horn the othei \olunies, inasmuch 
as it fixes attention on English lathei than on Euiotiean 
histoiy, and sketches, iioui one sjiecial point of view, the 
coiiise of c\ents o\ei a \eiy long peiiod ol time. It has 
also been thought iinneressaiv to gi\e any bibliogKqihy of 
this wide suliject, as students who desiie to piociiie fmthci 
guidance will be able to obtain it fiom the largei woik, 
on the Gtotvih of Indiniiy and Coninierie, published 

by the Cambiidge Qnneisity Press 

No attempt has been made to depict the condition 
of English industiy and tiade with the assistance of 
maps, but a c hionological table has been added, based 
on a suggestion for which the authois aie indebted to 
Mr Graham Wallas, u is hu[}ed that this may scive to 
give a conspectus of the subject, and to pieseni m a 
C & M b 
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giciphic manner, in point of tune and with some slight 
aclduionb, the couise of mdustiial development as tieated 
in the following pages 

The book was planned befoie the Geneial Editoi 
undertook the supervision of the senes, but the writcis 
have to thank Dr Piotheio cordially foi many suggestions 
made during the couise of their work 

W C 
E A M 

November 1894 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

A few verbal collections have been introduced into 
this Edition, but it has not been found necessary to make 
any substantial alteiations A short bibliography lias been 
added, as it has been suggested to us that this would 
prove useful to students. 

W C 
E A M 

fchiiaty i8(j8 
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OUTLINES OF ENGLISH INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY. 


IN PRODUCTION 

I The industiial histoiy of England is a large subject^ 
it IS the story of the mateiial side of the life of 

_ The scope 

a great nation English agriculture — with its of industrial 
magnificent breeds of sheep, cattle and horses, 
and Its ingenious implements — is the most enteiprising m 
the woild ]^nglish manufactuimg skill — both in textile 
fabrics and m haidwaie — has a high icpute in all paits of 
the globe English ships travel se the most distant oceans 
and do the carrying trade for many of our neighbouis Yet 
all these great developments have come fiom such very 
small beginnings that it is not easy to tiace the gradual 
steps by which piimitive aguculluie, industiy and trade 
have attained their piesent pioportions. 

Industrial Histoiy deals with only one aspect oi oui 
national life, but the subject is most impoitant Matcual 
needs cannot be neglected or forgotten with impunity m 
this woild However high his ideals may be, a man must 
have bread to eat, if he is to enjoy health and stiength 
and be able to devote himself to intellectual and aitistic 
pursuits. Material prospeiity too is necessaiy for a nation, 
if it IS to be a power among othei peoples and to exercise 
C & M. 
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2 Outlmes of English htdnstrtal History, 

a real influence m the woild. Mateiial piosperity need 
not be aimed at as an end m itself, and it has been and may- 
be misused both by individuals and by nations Still it is 
well worth having, because it opens up the opportunity, 
both to an individual and a nation, of leading a noble and 
influential life It does not, in itself, constitute gieatness, 
but It IS a condition without which national gieatness is 
impossible Hence the stoiy of the mateiial pi ogress of 
England gives us a means of surveying the opportunities 
which Englishmen have enjoyed m the past, and are 
enjoying to-day, and also of lealismg oui lesponsibilities as 
a nation. 

2 The subject is both vast and complicated No 
Manandhis pait of it can be fully treated in a volume 
surroundings and sonie topics can haidly be 

touched on at all It is well, therefore, to forewarn the 
leadei at once, as to the method of treating the subject 
which has been adopted in the following pages. In the 
opening chapteis (§§ 6 — 22) attention is called to two ele- 
ments which aie involved in all mateiial progiess There 
IS need, on the one hand, of the slull and eneigy of human 
beings, and on the other of appropiiate physical conditions 
foi the exercise of these rational poweis We must think 
of mUL. a-od also of his <WW^/,--~the active woiker, 
and the things with and upon which he woiks In tiacing 
English material progiess we must go back to the time when 
the English lace was transplant<tid to this island, and note 
the different elements which have since been grafted on 
that stock It IS curious to obseive how often and how 
effectively that lace has been replenished with fresh blood 
and alien elements. (Chapter I ) 

We must also turn our attention to the surroundings 
111 which and on which this much mingled lace has worked. 
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Climate and soil have had much to do with our aguctil- 
tuial development Easy internal communications and iich 
mineral products have been impoitant factors in our in- 
dustrial progiess, while oui mantime position and the meie 
chaiacter of the coast-line have favoured our advance 
as a naval power. (Chapter II ) Human eneigy and 
material conditions have co-opeiatcd togethei at eveiy step 
of progress, and it is by their united working that the whole 
result has been attained 

3 These elements have not, however, woiked casually 
and blindly Theie has been conscious and social groups 
deliberate effort throughout the whole story and individuals 
Men have set different objects before them , sometimes an 
advantage that lay but a little way a-head, sometimes a lar- 
reaching scheme With these different aims befoie them, 
they have seriously set themselves to apply human skill to 
available conditions, and many of then schemes have involved 
combined effoit, and could not be accomplished by in- 
dividuals singly and alone If we aic to follow out these 
conscious efforts, we must tiy to lealise the diffeient foims of 
social oiganisation which have been employed for economic 
purposes in the past To undei stand eaiher history, and to 
appreciate the mteiesl of piimitive or medieval institutions 
which suivive in our own times, we must divest oui selves 
of many of our ordinary habits ot thought and lay aside the 
assumptions we usually make m the present day Not till 
comparatively recent times has theie been complete economic 
unity m England, or the possibility of a fiee flow of laboui 
and capital to different paits of the country Neither the 
free play of individual enterprise nor of competition was pos 
sible m primitive society, while State interfeience was equally 
unthought of, when theie was no effective cential govein- 
ment Eoi cenuiries each little village was a moie oi less 

I 2 



4 Ontluic^ of English Industrial Hu^iory 

isolated community which cateied succesbluliy for its own 
wants, and earned on infrequent and occasional mteicouise 
! with other places In examining the histoiy of the manois 
* (Chaptei III) we see that the ideal of the puident man in 
the thiiteenth century was to lender his own estate aelf- 
sufficing, and thus to keep it apait from the lest of the 
lealm. The toros^ as they grew up (Chaptei IV), pur sued 
a somewhat similar policy. Undei these ciicumstances it 
IS difficult to say much of the condition or piogiess of 
England as a whole until the time of Richard II, when the 
giowth of a national economic life (Chapter V) had so 
far advanced that we can desciibe it and tiace its sub- 
sequent developments in different diiections 

In the fouitcenth and preceding centuiies we have to 
deal chiefly with the condition and progress of ditfeient 
manois, or of towns, each of which was then economically 
distinct fiom the lest Fiom the fourteenth century on- 
waids these local oigamsations have come to be of less 
economic impoitance, they have long since ceased to be 
more than subsidiary elements in English economic life 
From the time of Richaid II we can follow the gradual 
^giowth of national organisation until it exercised effective 
bontiol over all the vaiious developments of industrial life 
throughout the country (Chapter VI), and we can examine 
the aims which came to be more cleaily lecognised In the 
time of Elizabeth, the period of transition was ovci Laws 
and institutions were devised for the legulation of grazing 
and tillage, of industry and commerce, and a definite scheme 
of economic policy was carefully thought out and deliberately 
pursu ed The efforts to modify and maintain it under chang- 
ing circumstances eventually proved impracticable. Adam 
Smith showed that such efforts at regulating industry m the 
national interest were no longei beneficial, and dining the 
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first half of the present century attempts of the kind were 
deliberately discarded 

4. The description of the types of organisation which 
have existed in England, and which have been Direction of 
supeiseded m turn, seives to bang out the 
economic stiuctiire of society at different periods It is 
also desirable to notice the diiection and the natuie of 
the changes which have occuiied in the gieat depaitments 
of economic life , in the use of money and in finance 
(Chaptei YII), in^ ^agiicultuie (Chapter VIII), and in 
inanufacturing (Chapter IX). The subject of money and 
the medium of exchange comes in the foicfiont, and domi- 
nates the whole for a veiy simple reason The geneial 
course of economic change of eveiy kind m England may 
be most easily summaiised by saying that the use of 
money and of bai gaining has giadually peimealed every 
depaitment of life, each has been reconstituted under this 
Influence The changes fiom natuial to money economy 
are most obviously exemplified in the affairs of state, but 
the increased prevalence of money bai gaining has been a 
most powerful factor m the change fiom customaiy to com- 
petition puces, in the introduction fiist of capitalist pastuie 
fcming and then of capit alist tillage (Chapter VIII), and 
in that intervention of capital in industry which made moie 
minute division of labour possible and led the way for the 
j^us trial rev oluUon (Chapter IX). In the concluding chaptei 
an attempt is made to show how this thoiough-gomg money 
economy, exemplified m the freedom of commercial intcr- 
couise, has leacted on social institutions and bi ought into 
being the anxious pioblems of the present day. 

5 The story of the past is full of varied mtcicst, but 
there is one aspect in which it appeals with special foice 
It gives us a clue to unravel much that is strange and 
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difficult in the present day Our existing society is the 
outcome of the life of pieceding ages. Much 
and^thfpasr^ evil, as well as much of what is best 

111 itj IS a heiitage fiom oui foiefathcis 
Hence we aie foiced to turn to the past if we wish to 
i^^indei stand how piesent conditions have ansen Wc may 
often have to go back a long distance in time if we would 
tiace out the factois which have combined to pioduce 
the economic rkgime undei which we live. It has been a 
constant aim, in compiling the following pages, to explain 
to some extent the genesis of the piesent by a study of the 
past The story has been earned on to a point at which 
some of the gieat problems of oiii own day loom into sight, 
and occasionally an opinion on niatteis in dispute has been 
hazaided with a view to indicating how closely the ex- 
peiience of the past is connected with the struggles that lie 
before us. Whether the futuie shall confirm the opinions 
here expiessed or not, they will at least seive to illustrate 
the importance of trying to view our new dilficultics in the 
light of experience diawn fiom bygone times We may 
see how the new problems have ansen, and how similar 
difficulties have been met, while we may also be saved the 
disappointment of trying a road which has been already 
proved impracticable 

It may be hoped, however, that some readers will not 
be satisfied with these brief outlines, but will feel the 
fascination of tiying to understand the past so stiongly, as 
to wish to advance to a fuller knowledge of the mdustiial 
and commercial life of oui foicfathers There aie many books 
easily procurable m which they can find additional informa- 
tion on every one of the subjects touched upon Professor 
Ashley’s Economic History contains most interesting chapters 
on the Middle Ages The Discourse oj the Common Weal 
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gives a vivid picture of the tiansition in Tudor times, and 
this, as the woik of a contempoiary author, is of peculiar 
interest Mr Rowland Piothero’s Pioneers and Ptogiess 
of E7%glisJi Farming Mi and MiS Sidney Webb’s 
of Ti-ade Unionism deal with aspects of the lecent histoiy of 
luial and of manufactuiing industry 

Otheis may perhaps wish, not so much to extend then 
leading on paiticulai points as to know the grounds for the 
vaiious statements made in this volume Aiithoiities have 
been rarely mentioned in these pages, because it is easy for 
anyone to find them by lefeiiing to the same topics as 
tieated in the Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 
This largei book gives fuller infoimation on many points, 
and will, at any rate, serve as a guide lo those who aie anxious 
to get to the solid lock, and to base then knowledge on a 
study of original authorities 



CHAPTER L 


IMMIGRANTS TO BRITAIN. 

6 Engtisii Hisiory may be said to begin with the 
The English mvasion of the Roman province of Biitain by 
Conquest Teutonic bands about 449 a d The progiess 
of the English invadeis was slowj neaily one hundied and 
thiity years elapsed bcfoie they had cleaied the Western 
Midlands, befoie, in fact, the land of the English took a 
definite and, to some extent, a peimanent shape The 
Romanised Bzitons, or Welsh, were confined m Wales and 
Cornwall or wcie driven back towaids the northern part of 
the island It is a gieat question how far the English con- 
quest was complete, or how fai elements of Roman civilisa- 
tion smvived through the period of the baibaiian invasions, 
as was the case in some othei parts of Em ope. But though 
some few names and terms were embodied m the new 
speech, and some groups of inhabitants continued to exist 
as elements in the new social oidei, the evidence diawn 
fiom language, icligion and law combines to show that 
hardly anything of Roman civilisation suivived This con- 
clusion IS confiimed by othei consideiations, for aichseo- 
logical evidence seems to show that the towns weie either 
deseitcd 01 desLioyed. Where so much was swept away it 
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iDimigrants to Britain 

seems unlikely that agricultme as piactised in the Roman 
vills would survive. We have no sufficient evidence that 
these vills wcie the diiect ancestors of our English villages, 
01 that theie was continuity m ruial life from the period of 
Roman domination to subsequent times 

On the whole it appeals that the conquest of England 
was so far complete, that the basis of our cuilisation may 
be said to be Teutonic. Whatever elements of an eailiei 
civilisation weie absorbed by the English invadeis were veiy 
few Theie weie of course some In the Eoiest of Dean 
and near the Peak of Derbyshiie the old inhabitants pro- 
bably continued to pm sue their avocations under new 
masters. In many households thei e might be domestic slaves, 
who maintained some tradition of the old aits, language, 
and religion, but these elements appeal to have been com- 
paiativcly slight, and to have had little effect on the giowth 
of the newly tiansplanted English stock 

The completeness of the change fiom the civilisation 
of the Roman piovince to the simple life of the English 
tubes does not, howevei, seem so sui prising, if we remem- 
ber that society in the Piovince of Biitain was much disin- 
tegrated before the English invasion began Besides this, the 
conquest of the invadeis was so gradual that the Romanised 
Biitons were able to withdraw before the foe, and were thus 
saved fiom the necessity of submitting to the alternatives 
of slaveiy or death 

7 Although the English settlers seemed to absorb so 
little from their preciiisois in Biitain, they did Roman 

not long remain unaffected by outside in- mxsbjonanes 
fiucnce. The British Christians, who had been ousted or 
driven to the West, appeal to have held aloof from their con- 
querors, but the missionary zeal of the Columban monasteries 
in the Noith and of the Bishop of Rome himself, was soon 
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^ brought to bear upon the heathen English It is one of the 
most striking instances of the manner in which religious 
and economic progress have been connected The com- 
munication, which was opened with much searching of heart 
as a dangerous religious duty, came to be of the fiist import- 
ance for trading and other pui poses England, when con- 
verted to Chiistianity, though insulai was'no longer isolated 
The monastic houses weie centres of learning as well as 
of religion, and the legal conceptions of the later Roman 
Empiie, mtioduced under ecclesiastical influence, affected 
the chaiters and wills The fiequent communication of 
chuichmen with Rome was combined with oppoitumties 
for trade, and did something for the impiovement of the 
aits of life. The very lemams which smvived fiom the 
Roman occupation of Britain weie now turned to better 
purpose, the luins of Roman ramparts and towns afforded 
building materials, while their military roads and bridges 
were available for internal communication Under Christian 
influence the English tribes came to be more definitely 
organised under kingly rule, while frequent and friendly 
communication with moie civilised neighbours became 
possible 

8 Veiy different m chaiacter was the next influence 
The Danes whicli was brought lo bear upon the English 
and North- They weie attacked by their kinsfolk, the 
Danes and Northmen, and at first it appeared 
as if their settled life and new organisation had unfitted them 
to hold the land which their fatheis had conquered. The 
Northmen came at first as plimdereis to lavage The 
coasts were defenceless, for Englishmen seemed to have lost 
their old skill in seamanship, and the Northmen were even 
able to sail up the rivers, and to cany on their depiedations 
in the veiy heait of the country The English lalhed undei 
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Alfred (871 — 901), and after a struggle peace was made^ 
with the new invaders Nearly half the country was treated 
as Danelagh, since it was occupied by Danish rather than! 
by English inhabitants, and was ruled by Danish rather thairf 
by English law. 

Peace was soon followed by a practical amalgamation, 
and then it became apparent how much the English gamed 
by the infusion of this new element The English were 
satisfied with rural life , they were little atti acted by the 
towns which the Romans had built, and they did not devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits or to the manufacture 
of goods for sale. The Danes, though so closely allied in 
race, appear to have been men of a dilfeient tyjjie They 
weie great as traders and also as seamen We may learn how 
great their prowess was fiom the records of their voyages to 
Iceland, Gieenland, and Ameiica, from the accounts of their 
expeditions to the White Sea and the Baltic, and from their 
commerce with such distant places as the Crimea and 
Arabia Their settlements m this country were among the 
earliest of the English towns to exhibit signs of activity 
Not only were the Danes traders, they were also skilled m 
metal-work and other industrial pursuits England hasi 
attained a chaiactei for her shipping and has won the' 
supremacy of the world in manufacturing, it almost seems’ 
as if she were indebted on those sides of life, on which she 
is most successful, to the fresh energy and enterprise en- 
grafted by Danish settlers and conquerors By t)ie efforts ot 
Roman missionaries she had been brought into contact with 
remains of Roman civilisation, but by the infusion of the 
Danish element she was drawn into close connexion with the 
most energetic of the Northern races 

9. The next great immigration into England was due 
to men who were closely allied to the Danes, but who had, 
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for some time, been settled on the Southein side of the 
English Channel With the accession of 

Norman ^ r 

soidieis and Edward the Confessor, Norman influence 
immigrants began to make itself felt m England Noiman 
fashions were m vogue at court, and Norman or Burgundian 
artisans apparently settled m consideiable numbeis on English 
soil, but after Duke William had established his position 
as English king, this immigration seems to have taken place 
on a much larger scale Domesday Book shows that many 
English estates were held by Continental barons, and in 
their households or on their lands there would be employ- 
ment for many of their followers We know that a number of 
Flemings were atti acted to the land whither Queen Matilda 
had gone, and there can be little doubt that the same sort 
of tie would lead many to settle on the new estates of the 
Norman tenants-in-chief 

But though this incursion of foreign aitisans was impor- 
tant, it was not the most sti iking economic lesult of the 
Norman Conquest The Continental possessions of the 
English Lings were so wide that the kingdom came to be 
one piovmce of a large realm Hei destinies weie inextricably 
involved with European politics, and even when she regained 
.her insular chaiactei, by the loss of Anjou and Normandy, 

’ she still continued to be a part of the European system 
The ecclesiastical connexion with Rome had come to be 
fai closer m regard to many matters of church government 
and ecclesiastical taxation The intellectual and leligioiis 
movements of Europe were felt m our island , the rate of 
pi ogress vai led consideiably in different lands, but thecouise 
of economic development was similar in many ways. The 
use of the religious ordeis, the influence of the Crusades, 
,the growth of municipalities, the devastations of pestilence, 
the revival of learning, the discovery of the New Woild, the 
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' growth ot nalionaluics, were events which atfected the whole 
of Chiistendom, and pioduced similar economic results in 
many lands. And it was with the Norman Conquest that 

. England entered foi the hist time into the common life ot 

(Chiistian Euiope 

10 If the hrst two centiiues of Norman and Plantagenet 
rule were important because of the new 

relations with the rest of Chiistendom, they dJion^rthe 
were also maiked by great changes within the 
realm. Befoie the leign of Edwaid I the new 
elements introduced subsequently to the Battle of Hastings 
(1066) had practically coalesced with the English and the 
Danish immigiants to foi m one people This united lace had 
common institutions ^ there was one Parliament m which the 
diffeient pails of the couniiy and the different classes of the 
community weie at last lepiesented, and the bioad lines of 
national life and development weie clearly defined This 
consolidation of national life had its counterpait in the 
consolidation of municipal life as well, for duimg the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the vaiious elements which had 
existed side by side in different towns combined, and old 
internal jealousies gave way to popular municipal govern- 
ment The towns, like the nation, thus came to have an 
01 game life and fiee institutions 

11 The national and town life of Englishmen was thus 
constituted and oigamsed under Edward I, Influx of 
and there has never been since then a large 

inclusion of foieign conquerois, or of aliens m, Elizabeth, 
who came m the tiam of a conqueror. But for 
all that the immigration of foreigners has continued time 
after time Definite political 01 economic reasons have 
attracted settlers to this country, and they have sometimes 
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been gladly welcomed by the government as useful, though 
eKtraneous, elements 

ia) The first of these immigrations was that of the 
Flemings, who were invited to this countiy by Edward III. 
The fact that England was a wool-producing countiy, and 
supplied the law material for the Flemish manufactureis 
1)1 ought England at an early time into close lelations with 
the Low Countries. Edward III, who was keenly alive to 
commercial consideiations m all his political undeitakings, 
appears to have seen that it would be possible, and ultimately 
[irohtable, to transplant the manufactuie from Flandeis to 
England, while local disturbances lendeied many of the 
artisans willing to come Though theie had, doubtless, been 
much weaving in this country in the twelfth and thiiteenth 
centuries, the trade appeals to have leceived an impetus in 
consequence of this new immigration and to have grown 
lapidly, so that a veiy large piopoition of the English wool- 
clip was subsequently retained for manufacture at home 

(h) There is some reason to believe that a considerable 
numbei of Italians and othei aliens were naturalised in this 
countiy towaids the end of the fifteenth century, but the next 
gieat immigration occurred during the Refoimation period 
In the time of Edwaid VI some foreign Protestants weie 
established at Glastonbury, and though England ceased to 
be a refuge for them in the succeeding leign, large numbers 
came over during the reign of Elizabeth They were settled 
. chiefly in Colchester, Ndiwich, and in Kent As^he victims 
,of the Duke of Aha they were waimly welcomed by the 
goveinraent. In the towns, wheie they were allowed to settle, 
and where they competed effectively with less skilled native 
workmen, they were regarded with somewhat different feel- 
ings. Their influence on the trade of these places was how- 
ever soon found to be sufiliciently beneficial to allay the 
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appiehensioiis with which the new comers had been ongi- 
nally regaided 

(c) The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
caused a consideiable wave of emigiation fioin Fiance 
Many of the Southern silk-woikeis and of the Noithern hnen- 
\veaveis weie Huguenots^ and the popular indignation at 
jthtii expulsion piepaied a wanner welcome for them in 
England than they might otherwise have received The 
silk-weaveis settled chiefly at Spitalfields, at Coventiy and 
at Macclesfield, and as the tfade they piactised was but 
little known m England they do not seem to have given 
rise to so much local jealousy The hnen-weavezs weie 
diffused more widely, and they too found few English com- 
petitors, their numbeis were inci eased by a similar immi- 
gration in 1709, when many families from the Palatinate, 
some of them in the diiest distiess, found then way to our 
shores Some of these destitute aliens were passed on to 
the colonies, while others were planted as hnen-weaveis in 
Ii eland and in Scotland, the two paits of the United King- 
dom wheie flax was most readily obtained. 

12. It IS easy to see that English civilisation has gained 
much from the extraneous elements which Effects on 
have at various times been absorbed in it It industrial hfe 
has gained in disposition and chaiacter The curiously 
mixed race has been able to take advantage of new oppor- 
tunities and to utilise new physical conditions, but it has 
also gamed in manual skill Before the age of machinery, 
success m manufactuimg depended on the dextenty, often 
the inherited dexterity, of artisans However much Edwaid 
III might have desired to improve English workmanship, 
he could not have done it except by impoitmg more skilful 
woikmen 

With each of these successive waves of immigration some 
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bade was intioduced, or was at all events so much deve- 
loped that it seemed to be a new thing Fiom the time of 
Edward III we have the manufacture of heavy English 
broadcloth, known as the ‘old drapery’ In Elizabeth’s 
reign we find the introduction of the ‘new drapery’ — seiges 
and other light goods, or mixed goods like poplins — while,’ 
in the seventeenth century, the silk trade and the linen trade'* 
took a fresh start All these were indnstiies which offered 
employment to large numbeis, and gave rise to elaborate 
organisation; there were also many minor manufactures, 
such as the making of paper and of earthenwaie, and im- 
piovements in cutlery, which were intioduced by Flemish oi 
Huguenot lefugees Thus it is hardly too much to say that 
these immigrants laid the foundations of England’s indiistiial 
gieatness in more than one department. 

There is also some reason to believe that they exer- ' 
cised an important influence on our mdustiial institu-, 
tions It IS m the Danish towns, with their artisan popula-*^ 
tion, that the first germs of municipal self-government occur 
and shortly after the Noiman Conquest we find the first 
traces of thosd^ craft gilds, which were, in various shapes, 
such important industrial authorities for many centuiies. 
The germs of banking and insurance appeal to have come 
fiom Italian merchants settled in this country If we turn* 
to other spheres we see that conscious and deliberate^ 
imitation of the Dutch affected English finance m the; 
seventeenth century, while Dutch engineers and diamers^ 
had a large hand m recovering the Fens If England has ’ 
attained to mdustiial and commercial supremacy, it is, m 
some measure, because she has succeeded m attracting to 
herself the most energetic and enterprising, as well as the 
most highly skilled, portions of the population of neighbour- 
ing lands. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


13. It might seem easy enough to desciibc the physical 
features of any portion of the globe, and 
especially of a little island like ours, but it chlracter^^of ^ 
IS not quite easy to point out their precise natural re- 

sources 

economic importance. The precise economic 
value of physical advantages deiocnds on tlie skill and 
eneigy which chaiactcrise the inhabitants of any paiticulai 
country. Natuial lesouices aie relative to human capa- 
bilities. There may be much mineial wealth, which is 
worthless, either because it has nevei been discoveied, or 
because the inhabitants have not metalliiigical skill to 
work it In the same way the oppoitunities offeied by good 
harbouis, 01 a fertile soil, aie thrown away on any lace that 
does not pioht by them It has been the good foitune of 
Britain that hei various conqueiois and settleis, as well as 
the vaiious immigiants who have leinfoiced them at diffcient 
times, should have brought togethci diffeient and fresh 
kinds of skill, which could find new advantage in the 
i physical conditions of the country Physical conditions affoid 
I oppoitunities to those who can use them. Physical baiiieis 
are obstacles to men who have not the skill and patience to 
C & M. 


2 
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oveicome them. In this country they have seived lather to 
atfect the lines on which English civilisation has developed 
than to call forth its original vigour, or to give it additional 
impetus 

14 Long before the time of the English settlement, 
^ ^ Britain was visited by Phoenician or Car- 

wealth Tin, Ihagiman traders, who came to the Scilly 

iron’ Cornwall to proem e t^ Of all 

the mineral products of England this seems 
to have been the one which was hist woiked for purposes of 
tiade, and all thiough the Middle Ages tin, together with 
lead, was one of the chief ai tides of the export trade The 
lead of Deibyshiie was undoubtedly woiked by the Romans 
They also carried on iron-mining and smelting in the Forest 
of Dean, and the mineral wealth, thus discovered and utilised 
before the English invasion, continued to be utilised through- 
out the history of the conquering race 

More important for English trade than any metals, have 
been the large beds of coal found in many parts of the 
country The Romans used this fuel in the camps on the 
line of Hadrian’s wall, and the Northumberland and Durham 
seams have been worked time out of mind. The coal was 
so near the coast that it could be leadily shipped, and m 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes it came to be the 
souice upon which London relied for a supply of fuel. 
In the eighteenth centuiy the invention of the blast furnace 
rendered it possible to use coal for smelting non, and this 
led to an enormous expansion of the coal and iron tiades 
Steam power was first utilised foi industrial and commercial 
purposes about the same tune, and the possession of an 
enoimous coal supply gave England an opportunity of taking 
the lead m the application of machmeiy to manufacture and 
to shipping. 
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15 While these mmeial pioducts have been of impoit- 
ance, English piosperity has been laigely due suitability 
to the products of the soil* Biitain was a fof tillage and 
feitile province, which served as one of the 
gtanaiies of the Roman Empire Theie have been times 
when the ait of agriculture has progiessed but slowly, and 
when there has been some tempoiaiy exhaustion of the soil 
On the whole, however, the skill of the fanner has advanced 
along With the new demands made on it by succeeding ages , 
and the pioduce pei acre of land uiidei ciop is piobably 
larger now than it has ever been m bygone times Heiej 
and there land has gone out of cultivation, but considei- ^ 
able additions have been made to the cultivable area by 
embanking the sea and diainmg the fens, while the nine- 
teenth century system of thorough diamage has gieatly , 
increased the facilities for woiking the land piofitably 

Much of the land that is now cultivated was at one time 
occupied by woods and forests These had a high economic 
value while they lasted They provided a fuel which was 
easiei to woik and pleasantei to bum than coal can evei be 
In many places wood was the only fuel proem able, until 
the construction of canals lendeied the midland coalfields 
, generally available. The foiests also gave a wealth of 
materials for building the old-fashioned houses, which aie 
so fast passing away, as well as foi constiucting ships. 
Though substitutes of vaiious kinds have been found for 
these mateiials, it may still be a matter of regret that the 
forests were so lecklessly used up The chief blame for 
this extravagance probably lests with the iron manufactuiers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuiies The exhaustion 
of the soil IS an evil from which recovery is possible within 
a comparatively brief period, but the waste or destruction of 
natuial woods and foiests cannot be so lapidly replaced. 
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1 6 England has also been a gi cat wool-gi owing countiy 5 
Pastuie- extent, dining the ; 

farming and peiiod bcfoiC the Noimail CoiKiUest, but It ft 
gia/ing twelfth centuiy that English ^ 

sheep-faimmg became impoiiant This development oc- 
curred chiefly in the North of England, where land, un- 
occupied since the devastations of the Conqueror’s days 
(1069), could be easily and piofitably used for the bieedmg 
of laige flocks The Cisteicians, foi whom many houses veie 
founded m the twelfth centuiy, dc\oted themselves moie 
especially to this avocation, and mei chants from Lucca and 
other Italian towns, as well as fiom the Low Countries, soon 
aftei wards engaged in tiafficking for then wool Pasture- 
fai inmg continued to increase, and in the sixteenth centuiy 
such a high price could be obtained for wool, that it led to 
a gieat development of sheep-farming at the expense of 
tillage. With the development of the arts of manufactuie, 
a time came when but little wool was exported in its raw 
state English breeds of sheep weie highly prized from eaily 
times, and the quality of then wool was considered to give 
England a practical monopoly in certain branches of the 
clothing tiades The impoitance of the wool was so great 
that It has overshadowed and obsciiied the great advantages 
which England derived fiom her pastures by the breeding 
and rearing of cattle. They were a consideiable source of 
food, and served for the victualling of ships , but, besides 
this, the leather trades have been an important element 
in English prospeiity from medieval times Hides, wool, 
woolfells and lead were staple commodities m the time of 
[Edward III, but cattle fanning contributed to our wealth 
before that period, foi butter and cheese appear to have 
been ordinary expoits soon aftei the Norman Conquest. 

17. Even moie important, m some aspects, than the 
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products of the land, has been the haivest of the sea Fish 
abounds on all the English coasts, but the pighenes 
heiring fisheiy off the Norfolk coast has been and seaman- 
of special value The take j)f the herring 
fleet was in eaily times disposed of on the beach at Yar- 
mouth, wheie the town giew up as an adjunct to the fishery 
In Tudor times, when seiious effoits weie made to develop 
English shipping, special attention was devoted to the 
fishing trades as a school foi seamanship The aptitude 
thus fostered was, doubtless, of seivice in distant expedi- 
tions, and may help to account for the acknowledged supe- 
noiity, which England obtained, fiom the fiist, among the 
fishing fleets off Newfoundland 

1 8. While England has these various advantages for 
industries of different kinds, she is also well ^ ^ 

provided with natural facilities foi commerce nvers, and 
Thioughout the Southern, Eastern, and Mid- ^ 
land Counties, wheie the wealth of the country was concen- 
trated in eailier times, theie are no gieat mountain langes^ 
to offer serious obstacles to intercommunication Engineer- 
ing difficulties m the making of roads have, therefore, not 
been formidable, and the mam lines of communication were 
well served by the great Roman roads, which foimed the 
most important part of the English mheiitance from Roman 
Britain The maintenance of roads and budges was one of 
the stnetest obligations, which fell upon all landowners 
in feudal times, and from this not even the most favouied 
tenants were exempted But much was also done by the 
monastic houses, and by private individuals as acts of piety 
In the fifteenth century when there was much local disoigan- 
isation, the loads fell into a worse condition than had been 
the case in earlier days So far as we can judge there 
was little improvement, despite some occasional effoits, till 
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the eighteenth century, when the matter was seiiously taken 
in hand A geneial Highway Act was passed (1741) and 
so successfully enfoiced that the first twenty yeais of George 
II Ts reign showed a remaikable change in the possibilities 
foi intercommunication, not only m good weather, but in 
bad The piogiess then made has been mainUined, while 
the invention of Macadam (1816) and the skill of Telford 
and other English engineers brought the loads, in coaching 
days, to a very high standaid of excellence. 

The physical conditions which rendered road-makmg 
comparatively easy have given a character to English rivers 
They are not rapid toiients, but streams working their way 
along level plains or in bioad valleys towaids the sea 
Many of them aie tidal to a considerable distance inland, 
thus affoidmg sufficient depth of water for sea-going ships, 
and providing a cm rent which diminishes the labour of 
woiking up the stream Water traffic gives the easiest facilh' 
ties for the catiymg of heavy goods, and more than one or 
the gieat fans of England, like those of Stoui budge and 
St Ives, were held neai a convenient water-way 

Communication with Holland m the seventeenth cen- 
tury caused Englishmen to turn their attention, especially 
in the period succeeding the Restoration, to the impiove- 
ment of then water-ways , but not until a hundied years 
later was much done to improve the rivers 01 to use them 
as feeders for canals The success of the Manchestei and 
Woisley canal was, howevei, a gieat encouiagement to this 
kind of enteiprise The chief towns of England were 
biought into connexion with one another by canals, and 
communication by water was established between the prin- 
cipal rivei-bastns. The new facilities foi tiaffic gave oppoi- 
tunity for the profitable working of coal m many districts, 
fiom which it could not pieviously have been conveyed to 
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maiketj and the development of the South Yoikshnc and 
Deibyshiie fields followed as the lesiilt of these impioved 
methods of transit 

19 In the latter part of the eighteenth centuiy watei 
came to be of new impoitance, not only m water 
connexion with internal commeice, but for power 
manufacture as well Water power had been used fiom 
time immemoiial for corn-mills, and it was also employed 
m the fulling and dressing of cloth. But during the last 
centuiy, with the progress of invention, it came to be len- 
deied available for vaiious manufaciuies, so that theie was 
a migiation of industiial enterpiise to those distiicts wheie 
abundant water powei was obtainable Both the haidwaic 
and the textile tiades weie susceptible to this atti action Foi 
iron smelting, water power was needed to produce a sufficient 
blast for the fiiinaces It was also found that the power for 
driving the machmeiy employed in the piocesses of prepaiing 
the wool and also in finisliing and diessing the cloth, gave a 
fresh advantage to the clothing trades of Gloucesteishiie 
and Yoikshire, business migrated to these districts, and the 
old-established industiies of the Eastern Counties weie com- 
pletely ruined When powei spinning and power weaving 
came to supciscde hand-labour, watei was the agent winch 
was first employed to diive the new machines. Steam 
eventually supeiseded watei power, for it could be easily 
inci eased at will, and the constancy of the supply could 
be icckoned on with ceilainty But, though this was the 
case m later times, the physical distnbution of water powei 
did not a little, in the first instance, to deteimine the locali- 
sation of the pimcipal English indusUies 

20 If the course of English histoiy has 

° Insular cha- 

been affected by the nature of her soil and pi 0- raettr and 

ducts, and by the facilities foi internal communi- power 
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cation, It IS none the less tiue that liei insular position 
has been of great, though perhaps of indiiect, economic 
importance The sea has, on the whole, seived as a defence || 
against external invasion, and no pait of England has been 
the scene of frequent conflicts such as were but too common 
in Fiance and Italy for centimes. Security from attack is 
one of the fiist essentials foi industrial pi ogress, the greatest 
commeicial centres of the old world, Tyre, Rhodes, and 
Venice, lelied on their maiitime position for protection. It 
has been the good foitune of England to have an unexampled 
histoiy of industrial and commeicial development earned on, 
for several centuries, with entire immunity fiom successful 
invasion by, or subjection to, foieign powers 

Political security, the result of hei insular position, has 
1, leacted favourably upon her industrial life, and a similar 
mdiiect influence has been exerted by some other featuies to 
which allusion has alieady been made The lemains of the 
Roman roads and the navigable livers of England offeied, 
from very eaily times, compaiatively easy facilities foi in- 
ternal communication and affoided the mateiial conditions 
which favouied the eventual giowth of a strong internal 
goveinment It is at all events noticeable that in Noiraan 
times the loyal powei made itself felt in maintaining the 
king's peace, to the advantage of agiicultuiists and of tradeis 
alike, while piivate war was still lampant acioss the Channel 
The town life of England giew up m suboidination to, and 
under the patronage of, the central power, while the cities 
of Germany and Italy were almost independent powers, and 
those of France were engaged in fiequent quarrels with 
then wealthy ncighbouis Theie was a gradual and har- 
monious development of constitutional and municipal life 
1 in this country, which could not but be favourable to wise 
^ fiscal administiation and commercial regulation. 
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21. Geogiaphical situation has also been highly favoui- 
able to English commeice, and the coasts of Facilities for 

] England alfoid a niimbei of excellent haiboiiis maritime 
Fiom a veiy eaily peiiod, London has not only 
had a part m the expoit and impoit tiade of this countiy, 
but has served as an impoitant commcicial depot The^ 
gieat loutes of tiade in the early Middle Ages foimed a sort' 
of paiallelogram, of vhich Constantinople, Maiseilles, 
Wisby and London may be legarded as the coiners. When 
the discovery of the New Woild levolutionised the com- 
meice of the Old, England had facilities for access to the 
new region wheie hei gieat Dominion still stietches, even 
though the most flouii slung of her colonies have thrown 
off her sway It was only aftei contending with many 
rivals that Englishmen foiced then way to the East, and 
founded and maintained a commeicial empiie theie Com- 
meice with the New Woild, however, seemed to he leady 
to then hands, and they not only monopolised the tiadei 
with their own colonies (1651), but also undertook a laigei 
part of the cairying trade for Spam (1713) 

22. The most cuisoiy leview of the physical advantages 
which England has enjoyed cannot but raise physical 

a question as to the stability of hei piesent bases ©four 
piospeiity, Commeice depends in many 
ways on agiiculture or on manufacture Unless we have 
wealth to sell, we cannot buy wealth from others In early 
. times England exported coin to supply some othei parts of 
.the Roman Empiie, and even as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century she pioduced corn in sufficient quantities 
to be able to export a suiplus With the vast growth of our^ 
population, we no longer have com to sell when we enter 
the market of the world, we need to buy it fiom abroad 
The same has been the case with wool In the thir- 
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teenth and fourteenth centuiies wool was oui chief aiticle 
of export and the mainstay of English commeice When 
the manufacture, in all its vaiious branches, was successfully 
planted here, oui clothing tiade held a specially strong 
position. Abundance of material was supplied at home, 
and there were many markets abroad where our cloth was 
m eager demand But, since the wool famine at the close 
of the last century, English manufacturers have been forced 
to look elsewhere for materials to woik. The development 
|of sheep-farming in Australia has destroyed the pieeminence 
' I of England as a wool-producing country, and has struck a 
blow at her practical monopoly in the manufacture of cloth 

It IS still moie obvious that her mineral wealth cannot 
affoid a permanent basis for her commerce The fuel sup- 
plied by her woods was often recklessly wasted, and there is 
little sign of any practical attention being paid to the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of our coal. The immense accession 
of wealth which came from these mineral resources enabled 
us to bear the brunt of the struggle with Napoleon, but our 
financiers could only do it by mortgaging the future and 
adding largely to the national debt. It is not easy to see 
how that burden of indebtedness could be defiayed, without 
intolerable piessuie, if the coal and non tiades weie seriously 
crippled 

The industrial foundations on which English commeice 
has been built up haidly seem sound enough to inspire gieat 
confidence m the maintenance of our position, but other 
commercial realms have prospeied as depots, even when 
their industry was not of fiist-rate importance Tyre was a 
commercial depot, so too was Venice Their failuie came 
not through a blow to their industry, but thiough the opening 
up of better commercial loutes, which left them on a siding. 
England still holds her own m the carrying tiade of the world, 
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and London is still pieemment as a commeicial centre 
How far the development of new areas or the opening up 
of new routes may affect hei position we cannot guess ^ 
it IS, at least, not imjiossible that history may lepeat itself 
and that, with new political combinations, the centre of 
gravity of tlic commeice of the woild may be shifted once 
moie. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE MANORS 

23 In modern social life we find that eveiy citizen 

Parochial easily recogmse a number of distinct 

municipal and mteiests m which he has a personal part 
national life __ r 1 - , 

He IS anxious for the maintenance of the 
power and prosperity of the country as a whole, even though 
he may not be able to specify the precise way m which 
any gieat national disaster would pi ess upon him personally. 
He is interested in the good government — m the lighting, 
paving and sanitation, — J:own with which he is most 
closely connected He probably has a friendly feeling 
towards one or more country districts, and is glad if the 
crops aie good, and the people comfortable We have here 
thiee distinct types of social life, m each one of which most 
of us have some sort of interest But whereas, at the 
present day, national disaster or national well-being — the 
ebb 01 flow of trade — is generally and widely felt, while 
local politics and parochial interests seem to be compara- 
tively trivial. It has not always been so There was a time 
when a vast number of Englishmen hardly had reason to 
look beyond their village or their town, and only came 
occasionally into conscious contact with the world outside 
The prosperity of then own village or their own town was 
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all that concerned them theiij wheieas all of us now, for 
the very bread we eat, aie affected by the state of tiade 
between England and other lands National life has deve- 
loped apace, so as to outgiow and ovei shadow the mteiesls 
and politics of the village or the town In the twelfth cen- 
tmy, for almost all the pui poses of life, the village or the 
manor was by far the most important of these social oigan- 
isms, when few towns existed and when national tics were 
of the slightest As m couise of time towns giew up, 
they became the impoitant centies of tiade and of mdustiy, 
the stieam of piogiess, instead of flowing along the narrow 
channels of village life, can be most readily observed m the 
laigei life of the towns They, 111 their tuin, fell into the 
background, as naUofial legiilation and national institutions 
became more poweiful to watch ovei and to piomote 
common national mteiests 

Each of these difteient forms of social oiganisation has 
been required to serve different pui poses Their powers have 
been brought into play {a) to secure the subsistence, (U) to 
provide for the defence, and {c) to legulate the activities, of 
the persons who compose them, and in the discharge of each 
of these functions, they have had to deal with questions that 
are really economic This is obvious in regaid to the means 
of human life, whether they aie proem ed by agriculture, by 
mdustiy or by trade. It is also clear that the necessities of 
defence involve military obligations 01 taxation, and that the 
military system must be taken account of in its fiscal aspects 
Similarly, legislative and judicial administration control the 
conditions under which mdustiy is carried on, and lay down 
the rules by which it is regulated All these sides of social 
life have some economic bearing, and each of them must be 
at least alluded to m an industrial history which deals with 
these various groups in turn. 
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Manorial 

organisation 


24 When we go back to the eailiest times, from which 
we have full and cleai information about the 
social condition of this country, we find a 
state of affairs when theie were few gieat towns engaged 
in industry and commerce, while by fai the laiger pait 
of the population weie directly interested m ruial pursuits 
fjThioughout the length and breadth of England there were 
I manors, which we may think of as villages inhabited by 
I men, who differed consideiably in status, but all of whom, 

] in a gi eater or less degree, weie lesponsible or subject to the 
li loid of that manor. Despite the infinite vaiiety of local 
usages, which prevailed among these manois, it is yet possible 
to desciibe a common type to which they appioximately 
conformed 

(a) So far as the means of subsistence are concerned, 
Subsist- we have no difficulty in undeistanding the 

household nature of the policy that was pursued. This 

management is clearly brought out in the books on estate 
management, which were wiilten by Walter of Henley 
and Robert Grosseteste m the thiiteenth century Each 
group had an independent life economically The autho- 
rities in each manor aimed, so fai as possible, at rendering 
It self-sufficing, although they did not disapprove of the 
disposal of suifjlus commodities to outsiders. To supply 
3.11 the wants of the inhabitants from the lesouices of the 
manor was a sign of good management, though it was of 
course occasionally necessary to buy some articles at 
markets or fairs, or from tiavelling chapmen. It is haidly 
possible to conceive a greater contrast than there is with 
the present day, when ruial districts sell the largest part, if 
not the whole, of their produce in markets, and depend for 
their supply of the comforts and some of the necessaries of 
life on their power of pin chasing from the towns 
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We can best see how completely this was true of the 
pooiei classes, when we notice the system adopted, even in 
great households, by men who could most easily procure 
the means of tianspoit The king and the gieat magnates 
who weie the owneis of many estates, found it simpler to 
transpoit ihe j^enofi/icl of then establishments fiom place to 
place than to gather the produce fiom their estates at any 
single palace <vThe great landownei was fiequently on the;" 
move fiom one manoi to anothei , and the practice of 
making but a biief sojourn on each estate continued, 
long after the commutation of food lents for money 
payments had rendered such a course unnecessaiy. This 
may, to some extent, account foi the cuiious lack of 
comfoit to which the rich men of Noiman and Angevin 
times submitted They and their retinues would be shel- 
teied in a laige hall, with one private chamber — the solar — 
at the end Thcie was little or no furniture, as the lOugh 
tables on tresscls and benches bi ought out foi meals were 
cleared away, when the company settled themselves to sleep 
on the straw, with which the unboaided floor was littered 
A lack of knives and foiks, of glass and china, rendered 
inevitable habits of eating and drinking which are inconsis- 
tent with our notions of lefinement, while the ^iehris of the 
banquet was discussed by the dogs on the floor, and was 
Anally removed when a great occasion required that the 
hall should be strewn mth fresh straw. When the food 
which could be conveniently stored at one centie began to 
give out, the cavalcade would move on to another estate, 
each of which was separately managed, and each of which 
could affoid subsistence for a longei or shorter peiiod of 
residence > 

(d) Though these manors weie thus independent and 
self-sufficing m this aspect, we may yet see that for 
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purposes of defence they were closely linked together, 

^ ^ Fiom the time of the Norman Conquest, at 

and fiscal obii- all events, each shaied in the obligation to 
gatxons contribute to the loyal treasuiy for mili- 

taiy pui poses The fiscal obligation^ of each manorial 
loid to the Clown was a very real tie with the cential au- 
thority, and bound these isolated self-dependent gioups 
into one whole foi defence against external foes Such is 
the picture of England put befoie us with gieat detail 
in the wondeiful record known as Domesday Book This 
book embodies the lesults of a suivey taken by William the 
Conqueror in 1086. He desiied to know, not only the rent 
obtainable fioni the Crown estates, but also the amount at 
which each sepaiate landownei thioughout the countiy was 
assessed for the payment of Danegeld ' This tax, oiiginally 
levied foi the purpose of buying off the Danes, had come to 
be employed as a means of laising money for military pui- 
poses In the eailier Norman leigns it was levied occasion- 
ally, and not as a regular and annual tax. The sheiiffs — 
officials who acted as the king’s representatives in the 
counties — were chaiged with collecting the royal rents 
and the royal taxes They made their payments to the 
Exchequer, and in the lecoids of that court, which exist 
from the times of Hemy II onwards, we get an immense 
amount of mfoimation, in legaid to all parts of the country, 
reflected in the entiies of payments, 01 of remissions of 
payments, to the central Exchequer 
<.The aspect of the manoi which is thus brought under 
our notice is fiscal The loid of the manor was responsible 
for the payment of a certain sum to the sheriff, and he 
may, therefore, be looked upon as the officer by whom the 
smaller contiibutions of taxes were actually collected On 
almost every manor some of the tenants seem to have been 
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practically independent of the loid m various ways^ and fiee 
to deal with their own land as they liked, while yet they were 
not directly responsible to the king for the payment of taxes, 
since they paid through the lord of the manor By far the 
larger number of the inhabitants, however, weie bound to the 
loid by stricter bonds The louhs chief means of defraying 
the Danegeld came from the produce of his own estate 
This consisted partly of his demesne lands, and paitly of the 
holdings, which were gianted to villeins on condition that 
they should render regular and specified service on the 
lord's demesne In this way the villeins weie an integral 
part of the estate," for without them no cultivation was 
possible and fiscal obligations could not be dischaiged 
Their relation to the lord can hardly be expiessed with 
accmacy in modern teims It might be said that they were 
the lord’s tenants, who paid their rent not so much m money 
or kind as in service Or it might be said that they weie 
the lord’s laboureis, who leceived foi then woik not wages, 
but a ready stocked allotment, which they could woik in 
their free time But the piecise nature of then obligations 
at different dates must be more fully considered below 
(i) The third aspect of the manor as a judicial or ad- 
ministrative centre need not be dwelt on at Manonai 
length, though much of the business that 
came before the courts had an industrial bearing There 
are many records of manorial courts which show us how 
constant and how varied was the work they had to do. 
They were much concerned about the weight of biead 
and the quality of ale The manorial court was alsa 
the place where important business connected with the 
estate took place There the tenant took up his holding, 
and there the villein formally entered on his obligations as 
a tenant. There too formal complaint was made if any 
C & M. 3 
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r villein cleseitcd the vilLige, and thus left the estate shoit- 
I banded And since the majoiit}' of the labourers weie 
pidcticdlly ash ic/ed oi bound to some paiticulai estate, theie 
was no oppoitunity of hiiing laboui or of seeking em- 
ployment such as we aie famihai with to day Hence, in 
' matters of internal legulation, as in legaid to internal 
’economy, the manois were singularly independent The 
'|mutual obligations of the landholdei and of the peasantry 
weie settled, less by a geneial law which held good for the 
lealm, than by the custom of each paiticiilar manor Many 
small cases, connected with buying and selling or with 
oidinaiy police admmistiation, weie adjudicated on in the 
manorial couit according to local customs, since there was 
little statute law on such topics foi the whole lealm 

25 We can tiace these manoiial groups as far back as 
The early Noiiiian Conquest, for Domes- 

Manor Book gives US very cleai indications of 

the existence of this social type with all its 
different functions In the foiefront of each entiy we get a 
statement of the rate at which each place was assessed for the 
Danegeld , while at the close of each entiy, m most counties, 
we have estimates of the value of each estate, and these help 
us to see wheie taxation piessed most heavily We also get 
details of the condition of each estate for subsistence— of 
the stock with which it was worked, of the villeins on whose 
laboui the loid could depend, of its resources m the way of 
nneadow and pastuiage, and of any special sources of wealth, 
such as a market, a fishery, 01 a mill Besides these details, 
there are some indications of the judicial rights, criminal or 
civil, which the lord of the manor could exercise The 
whole is put clearly before us, as it existed eight hundred 
years ago^ but when we try to look behind the Domesday 
record, and to see how this complex rural institution grew 
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up, we find oui selves bi ought face to face, not so much 
with positive evidence, as with vaiious conflicting theoiies, 
which would trace the development of the manoiial organi- 
sation to loyal influence, oi deiive it fiom changes m volun- 
tary associations 

Each of these social factois may have contiibiited some 
elements to the growth of the whole In the fiscal and 
judicial functions of the manorial loid, the influence of royal 
authority is toleiably clear. Theie is also much to be said for 
tracing the oigamsation of manoual households to a similar 
source, and foi supposing that othei households weie regu- 
lated and oigamsed on the model of the loyal establish- 
ments, as if the manoi weie oigamsed from above 

But in Domesday Book and in later souices theie are 
various tiaces of communal life, and of communal lights 
against the lord, which seem to show that the first English 
settlers were men who voluntaiily associated themselves to- 
' gethei for combined tillage, and for shaiing common 
lesponsibilities This associated and collective oigamsation 
of laboui IS ceitamly found among the seifs m medieval 
manors, and though some wnteis seem to think that it was 
imposed by masters fiom above, it seems more likely that it 
arose, at all events in some cases, fiom voluntary association 
The whole question of the oiigm and early history of the 
manors is still m dispute among scholais, and in the mean 
time it may suffice to put forward two negative conclusions 
1 Theie is no reason to suppose that eveiy centie off 
ruial employment grew up in the same way, some may have > 
oiiginated in a body of serfs and some in a voluntaiy asso- 
ciation There is no reason why the origin of one should 
not have diffeied from the origin of another Instead of 
disputing whether they were all free or all seivile, we might 
do well to recognise the thud alternative that they had, as 

3—2 
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agricultural communities, no special political charactei at all, 
but, as soon as any lural gioup came to have a political 
chaiacter and to be used by the Crown for judicial and fiscal 
purposes, its mam features would resemble those of othei 
social groups which had had a different previous history 
11 There is a temptation to legaid the manois or centies 
of rural employment as sumvals from Roman times. This 
suggestion is at least unproved , m the face of the evi- 
dence already adduced as to the complete destruction of 
Roman society in Bntam m the fifth century, it does not 
even seem very piobable Theie aie of course many striking 
similauties between the vills, of which the remains are 
found in so many paits of Britain, and the manors described 
in Domesday Book. There aie many points of likeness 
between a great estate at one time and a gi eat estate at the 
other, but there are also great differ ences, while some of 
the similarities are directly connected with natural condi- 
tions and give no evidence of historical derivation Resem- 
blances must necessarily be found in the cultivation of 
similar crops on similai land, with similai ploughs and 
similar oxen j and when we also take account of the manner 
m which Continental customs and Roman terminology were 
introduced, subsequently to the conversion of the English, 
there is but little ground for supposing that Roman vills 
survived as centres of rural employment. The continued 
existence of the Roman vill is the last line of defence 
maintained by those who hold that om English civilisation 
is diiectly derived from that which existed m Roman 
Britain, but it is at present an unproved hypothesis 

26 Though the origin and early history of the manor 
Manors m are SO obscure, we may get a full and detailed 
description of its working as a centre of rural 
employment in the thirteenth centuiy At 
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that time, a caieful system of admimstiation and the lendcr- 
mg of written accounts had become common on all well- 
managed estates We have several handbooks on English 
estate management, dating fiom the leign of Hemy the 
most celebiated of these tieatises continued to be the 
standard book on the subject foi nearly three hiindied 
years It was written by a Dominican fnai named Walter 
of Henley, who probably had some practical experience in 
connexion with the estates of the gieat monasteiy of Chiist 
Church, Canterbury We aie, besides, able to refei to thiee 
different foims of records which weie kept on well-managed 
jestates extent Qxjeutal gives us the list of the tenants ^ 

, I with a statement of their obligations, whether they were 
'^discharged in kind, in services, or m money It was a 
sort of suivey of the manoi, which was made at intervals, 
and required little modification between times It gave a 
statement of the resouices of the estate and the legitimate 
expectations of its owner The accounts^ which were made 
up each yeai, not only showed the pioduce of the demesne 
farm and the purposes to which it was applied, but enume- 
, rated the live stock on the estate, and showed how far the 
obligations of the villeins and othei tenants, as recorded 
in the extent^ were actually discharged in any particular 
year. Again, we have the Cou rt..^llSs. or lecords of t]ie 
manor on its judicial side, winch tell us of the changes m 
the personnel of the tenants, and occasionally of modifica- 
tions m the chaiacter of their obligations From these 
sources it is possible to lepioduce, in consideiable detail, 
a picture of the life on manorial estates 

27 We may think of the manor in the early years of 
Edward I as an estate, managed by a bailiff officials 

on behalf of the lord. If the latter were a and the 

wealthy man with many estates, he would viiiema 
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appoint a higher official 01 steward to repiesent him, and to 
supervise the details of management in his behalf The 
hadiff was the lesponsible official on each estate, who had 
to account in detail foi the stores and the stock each yeai, 
and who also had to see that the villeins did the work, and 
made the payments, reqiuied from the holdings they en- 
joyed There was also a foreman {piaepositiil) elected by 
the men^ it was his business to lepresent them m all transac- 
tions with the loid, while a hayimid supeiintended the 
actual work and saw to the contiibutions of seed-coin 

The aiable land of the lord and of the villeins would 
often be inteimixed (cf below, § 112), but thepoition which 
was diiectly managed by the bailiff was known as the 
demesne The loid himself possessed a good many oxen for 
woiking this land, but the villeins weie called upon to con- 
tiibute the laboui of their stock, as well as their personal 
services, on the lord’s land The demands of the loid 
appear in earlier times to have been somewhat indefinite 
and theiefoie aibitraiy, but by the time of Edwaid I they 
were, geneially speaking, peifectly ccitain and piecise The 
.typical villein’s holding consisted of a yaidland or vugaie^ 
which would, appioximately, be thiity acies of arable land 
When the villein entered upon the holding at Michaelmas 
^he would find pait of his land leady sown, and he would 
f have a couple of oxen assigned to him as the necessaiy 
stock for working it When the holding was deliveied up 
to the loid, as for example at the villein’s death, the full 
stock with which it had been let was returned For the 
maintenance of this stock the villein would have a light to 
the pioduce of a stiip of meadow-land, while he might 
pasture his cattle, and peihaps some sheep in addition, on 
the common waste of the village In coinse of time addi- 
tional poitions of land were sepaiated Irom the waste, to be 
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used either as separate crofts or for additional tillage , but the 
lord was always bound to see that theie was no such reduc- 
tion of the common waste, as to encioach on the fodder 
available foi the cattle of the village This acknowledgment of 
common rights was enforced by one of the eaihest Acts found 
in our Statute Book, the Statute of Merton passed in 1236 
The villein who held a yard-land would be subject to 
such obligations as the following He would have to rendci 
three days’ work a week on the loid’s land fiom Michaelmas 
till St Peter ad Vincula (Aug i), but he was allowed holidays 
at Chiistmas, Eastei, and Whitsuntide He had to plough 
with his own team four acies of the loid’s land Pie had to 
cany man me, to weed and mow the loid’s meadow, as well 
as to cut and make and cairy the hay Fiom St Petci ad 
Vincula to Michaelmas he was to put m twenty-foui Jays’ 
work, so that he might be kept consecutively busy in the 
loid’s haivest opeiations It was cleaily defined whether 
he should have his meat and dunk from the loid, at each of 
these times of obligatory seivice, 01 not The haivest work 
must have been legarded as specially long and heavy, since 
he had to pay a penny to be fiee from one day’s labour at 
that time, wheieas a halfpenny was legaided as the equivalent 
of the day’s work at olhei times of the year. He had, moie- 
over, to pay M at Eastei and a similai sum at Michaelmas- 
Day, and to piesent a hen at Christmas time These weie 
the chief obligations of a tenant m villeinage at Borley in 
Essex, early in Edwaid Ill’s reign, but they may be taken as 
typical of the obligations of villeins geneially, although the 
custom of each manoi might vaiy m some details 

On these estates there were gioups of men who were of 
similar status, and liable to similar obligation, and who thus 
formed a sort of community on the estate They appear to 
have been collectively lesponsible for the woik, so that if 
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one failed, the otheis had to make up foi his deficiencieb. 
The p'aeposLius was then own elected officer, who lulcd 
them in then own inteiest, and was then spokesman with 
the loid 01 Ins steward Though they weie, m some ways, 
in a seivile position and astiicted to the land, they yet had a 
definite social status, which they may well have valued 
Outsiders, who weie dependent on casual employment, and 
who had little, if any, land to woik, were in a certain sense 
fiee, as the villeins weie not, but it haidly seems that 
the free labouiers were a superior class till aftei the agii- 
cultural 1 evolution which followed the ravages of the Black 
Death m 1349 

There was one change which seems to have been going 
on with more or less rapidity in the fouiteenth century 
The landlord, appaiently, was at liberty to choose whethei 
he would have the actual services rendeied, or receive the 
lecognised money equivalent In some years the accounts 
of an estate would show a laige entry foi op/ a vendita^ i e 
for payments made by the villeins in lieu of service On the 
whole it was to the interest of the landloids, m the eaily pait 
of the fourteenth century, to take money instead of leluctant 
service, and to get the necessary woik done by hmng free 
labouiers, 01 otheis when they wanted them, instead of find- 
ing work for the men at stated times In some cases there 
was a formal agreement that money payments should be 
regulaily taken in lieu of actual service In an agieement of 
this kind, made in 1343 at Granboiough in Buckinghamshire, 
the tenants became collectively lesponsible for deficiencies 
in money payments, as they had been, m all probability, 
in eailier days with lespect to service Even where theie 
was no foimal agieement, the practice, if not the binding 
custom, of taking rents m money and not in service, came 
more and more into vogue duung this period. 
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28. The teiiible plague known as the Black Death, 

which swept over England 111 13 1.9, had many immediate 

results on English society In the luial effects of the 
^ r , r Black Death 

distiicts It lencleied the old system of bailiff- stock and 

farming impiacLicablc, and thus bi ought about sTelp-farm-*^ 
a revolution in the management of manoiial 
estates The immediate effect of the pestilence, which 
killed off, loughly speaking, about half the population, was 
to make laboiii veiy scaice On those estates wheie the 
money-system had come into vogue, labour could not be 
lined on the old teims In some cases theie was icason to 
fear that the ciops would be utterly lost, because the 
labouiers stood out for unpieccdcnted wages, and a statute 
was passed, which was seveial tunes le-enacted, to compel 
them to woik at the old latcs This Stafute of Laboufers 

% I” » ! ” 

(^351)3 howevci, could not be cnfoiced, and consequently the 
money-system of estate management, which had been coming 
in befoie the Black Death, pioved uniemuneiative The 
lord had the necessary stock and the necessaiy land, but he 
could not afford to pay for the lequisite laboui at the new 
rates Undei these ciicumstances^^ simplest expedient was 
to give up the attempt to faun thiough his bailiff, and to 
break up Ins demesne farm into holdings which could be let, 
togethei with the stock necessaiy to woik them, at a regular 
mnney-rent This was the beginning of leasehold fai ming, 
and, eie long, it came to assume the modem type The 
stock air land appear s to have been a tiansitional foim, 
whicli giadually gave way to an arrangement by which the 
tenant supplied the stock, while the landlord was lesponsible 
for the land and buildings These leaseholders were pro- 
bably diawn, not from the villeins who already had holdings, 
but from the class of free labouiers , the new holdings would 
not, however, differ much fiom those of the villeins As the 
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leaseholdei could not hue extia laboiii, his holding would 
be such as could be worked by a man and his family 
It would correspond with the viigate, though as the lease- 
holder would have all his tune for himself, he would be able 
to till a somewhat laigei area, or to woik a smaiiei area 
moie thoioughly. 

In the case of other estates, where this expedient was not 
open, the landloid found it profitable to take to^^pasture- 
faiming Sometimes he might be able to do this without 
encioaching on the aiable holdings of any of his humblei 
neighbours, or mteifeung with then pasture. As the change 
went on, howevei, there weie many landloids, who showed 
little sciuple in this mattei , bittei complaints were made 
of then conduct, but the eaily history of the laige sheep- 
farms is little known It need only be pointed out that 
pastuie-farming was a possible expedient which landowners 
might adopt, when it pioved hopeless to carry on bailiff- 
faiming on the money-system, eithei because so many villeins 
were dead, or because the estate had been depopulated 

29. The pioblem was somewhat diifeient on those 
The Peasants’ estates wliei e the perfoimance of actual services 
Revolt was still habitual, 01 was, at least, a recog- 

nised altei native On these lands baihff-faimmg could be 
continued It would be distinctly to the advantage of the 
lords to obtain sei vices, and not money , and m so far as they 
could piocure sei vile laboiii, the land could be worked to great 
advantage But, apparently, they were only able to enfoice 
their claims by putting great pressure on the villeins Those 
who had been in the habit of buying then freedom from a 
good deal of work, would lesent a lefiisal to take their 
money If, as a consequence of the plague, veiy few 
villeins weie left alive on an estate, it might be difficult to 
enforce then collective and communal lespoiibibility without 
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senous oppression The compaiative fieedom and piospeiity 
of the new leaseholders would also lendei the villeins dis- 
satisfied with their position, and thus social discontent, 
/coupled with political iiniest, bi ought about the wide spiead 
jand oiganised using of the peasants in 1381. 

30 This using was very wide-spread, and yet, m some 
ways, was veiy local Noifolk, Cambridge, 

St Alban’s, and Kent aie the districts about sion^o/The^~ 
which we hear most The piecise cause of ^g'^gubsequent 
complaint at each of these centies of dis- decay of 
turbance was diffeient The insuiiection was, 
in the main, directed against the manoiial loids and then 
demands As the using took a local coloui m diffeient 
districts, so too it seems that some districts weie entirely 
exempt fiom its influence On the manoi of Littleport, 
near Ely, the accounts of the year show no trace of any 
irregularity, and the services of the villeins appeal to have 
been rendered according to the old routine Still the 
villages which felt no eflects of the movement must surely 
have been exceptional, foi the rising assumed such propor- 
tions, that its leaders were able to obtain a tempoiary 
success. Chaiters of manumission were granted , but these 
weie subsequently set aside, on the gioimd, apparently, 
that they had been extorted by force. Before long the old 
regime reasserted itself, and the villeins returned to nominal 
servitude, until, owing to the spiead of new agucultuial 
methods, their services ceased to be valuable 

It seems very probable, however, that the discontent of 
the villeins, which had broken out so violently, put inci easing 
ditficulties in the way of woiking the land on the old system 
of bailiff-farming with obligatory labour. The break-up ox 
the demesne taims into leasehold tenancies, or the conversion 
of the land into sheep-walks, became incieasmgly convenient 
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In paiticulai, a growing demand for wool rendeied sheep- 
farming highly piofitable The temptation to get rid of the 
inhabitants and to use the land foi pasture only, was stiong 
In 1459, seiious complaints weie made at Coventry of the 
manner in which tenancies had been destroyed, teams 
biolcen up, and paiishes laid desolate in parts of Waiwick- 
shire^ while the cuiient sneer of foieigners about oui 
reliance on sheep, instead of on ships, shows that the change 
was not confined to a single Midland county. The tendency 
continued to operate with vaiying force till the close of 
the sixteenth centuiy ; depopulation was regarded as a 
senous political danger, and seems to have been earned out 
in some cases, at least, in a ruthless fashion Whethei the 
dispossession of the inhabitants was effected with due regaid 
to then legal rights, and how far they were illegally eyicted, 
are questions of much difficulty, but it is not of much import- 
ance with respect to the economic effects of the change 
As this rural revolution advanced, the manor ceased 
to be an impoitant centre of employment, while owing to 
changes m the levying and collection of taxation, it 
was no longer a unit for fiscal purposes In many 
cases Its judicial functions had also come to be of sub- 
ordinate importance, as they were being superseded by 
. other agencies. Fiom the time of Richard II onwards 
we find that the impoitance of justices of the peace 
increases, and in the Tudor peiiod the overseers of the 
poor came to exercise some of the duties of local ad- 
ministiation In these ways it appears that before the 
Reformation the manor had ceased to occupy a pro- 
minent position either as a centre of lural employment 
, or of local administration. The formalities of this juris- 
diction still suivive in many places, wheie manorial coiiits 
are held and copyhold tenures exist , but they seem now 
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to be meie anachronisms, not efifective instiuments ot local 
government This giadual decay of the manoiial oiganisa 
tion on all its sides lesultcd in the disappearance of seifdom 
Such a change is not easy to date, but theie is evidence to 
show that some of the disabilities of the state of villeinage 
remained, and weie felt to be seiious grievances as late as 
the time of Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE TOWNS 

31 A GREAT many of the towns grew up undei manoiial 
Manors and SO that thcii earlier histoiy is 

towns Fiscal really the stoiy of a j^iosperous man 01. 
b!hty”^^" Some, indeed, of the most important— such 
as Sheffield — ^giew up and floimshed imdei 
this system, and Manchester had very little of the con- 
stitutional chaiacter of a town until 1846 A town, in this 
constitutional sense, was a place where the inhabitants 
were collectively responsible for the king’s taxes, and came, 
m consequence, to have consideiable authority for local self- 
government, andfoi the assessment of the quota which each 
hoiiseholdei had to pay foi the royal taxes A gioup which 
had attained this fiscal character is easily distinguishable 
from the manors, m each of which the lord was peisonally 
responsible for taxation During the period of the Ciu- 
sades a very large number of English towns had so fax 
advanced m wealth and importance that they weie able to 
obtain charters, which granted them this direct responsibility 
and freed them from the mterfeience of the sheriff, as the 
king’s lepresentative, m their internal affairs It was not 
until they had attained a considerable amount of prosperity 
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that they could be tiusted in this fashion, and the histoiy of 
English municipal life before the eia of the Crusades, although 
veiy inteiestmg, is very obscuie One of the chief difficulties 
about It is, that the occasions of progress and the manner of 
piogress have varied so much in diffeient towns The story 
of each one ought to be traced separately and individually, 
but heie, it is only possible to indicate some of the varied 
influences that have been at woik, and to illustrate the 
manner in which they have operated in diffeient places 
32 It scarcely admits of doubt that the Angles and 
Saxons, when they invaded the deseited Pro- 
vince of Biitam, were little attiacted by the 
remains of the Roman towns Some of them influenc? 1 in 
they burned Others they allowed to fall into ^'avour of town 

life 

decay, while they themselves settled m lural 
districts and m small self-sufficing groups, which, under these 
circumstances, offeied scant opportunity foi internal trade, 
and few attractions to foieign mei chants A few pedlars may 
have gone about the countiy, and occasional fairs may ha\e 
been held, but thcie was little regular commerce to favoui 
the maintenance or lead to the levival of town life Of the 
fifty-six cities of Roman Eritain, theie is not one in regard 
to which It is peifectly clear that it held its ground as an 
organised centre of social life through the period of English 
conquest and English settlement 
I The manor has been spoken of as a centie of rural 
I employment Towns must be legaided as centres of trade 
j and commerce, and any social gathering or settlement, 
^ affording opportunities foi trade, supplied a nucleus, which 
might sooner or later develop into a town The introduction 
of Christianity, and the struggle with the Danes, each 
brought about social conditions which favoui ed their giowth. 
Oppoitunities of trade were offeied m Chiistian times at 
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places of pilgi image, especially on the days when the patioii 
'saint was commemoiated, while the great Benedictine monas- 
'teries foimed laige establishments, which were often paitially 
^dependent on goods bi ought from a distance. Norwich and 
iCanteibury, Buiy, Reading, and Worcester are among the 
(towns which have thus come into being under the shadow 
of a great abbey. 

On the other hand the forts, built by the Danes oi 
erected by Edward the Elder and his sister, the Lady of 
I Mercia, to hold the country against the Danes, were also 
• centres of trade , and the growth of such towns as Leicester 
and Taniworth may peihaps be traced to these causes 
But so soon as active contest with the Danes had abated, 
and they weie adopted as a constituent element on English 
soil, the progress of the towns was rapid The Danes were 
given to seamanship and trade as the English had ceased to 
be They biought England into intercourse with their own 
settlements on the Baltic, m Iceland, and m Ireland They 
seem to have devoted themselves to industrial puismts and 
to have furnished some common articles of trade The 
impoitance of the Danish contribution to town life is seen 
in several ways Besides the boroughs which had Danish 
Lawnien to govern them —Lincoln, Stamford, and Cam- 
bridge — there were others, like London itself, which reflect 
the Danish influence m then constitutions. The Husting 
Court IS a Danish term. We can trace them more widely 
by their religious associations Just as the origin of different 
Greek or Phoenician settlements is evidenced by the worship 
in their temples, so- the Danish element m English towns 
may sometimes be detected from the dedication of a church 
to a Northern saint There is a St Olafs not only at Yoik, 
but also at Southwark and m Exeter When we take these 
various and apparently trivial indications into account, we 
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can lealise how deeply the piogiess of English towns 
has been affected by the influence of these Utci settlers 
33 While these influences made it possible foi town 
life to aiise, there were various physical con- ^ 

^ ^ ^ Domesday 

ditions which lendered one point oi anothei towns Rural 

C ll cH'si clic I* 

especially favouiable foi the new development conflicting 
Th.e English riveis oflei facilities for cairiage jurisdiction 
far into the country, and more than one town has aiisen at 
the point wheie the tide seived to bung the small seagoing 
vessels of eaily days Peith and Stilling in Scotland, 
Ipswich, Norwich, and Chestei may all be icgaided as illus- 
trations in point In other cases the gicat Roman loads 
pemamedto offei facilities of communication, and new tovnis 
.took their rise in the immediate neighbouihood, oi on the 
veiy sites, of the Roman ruins Where social and physical 
conditions weie alike favouiable, there was, doubtless, consi- 
derable oppoitunity foi regiilai tiade This had led to an 
mciease of settled j^opulation, at the time of Domesday Book, 
in many of the places, which weie, even then, called 
boroughs oi towns, though they had but few of the chaiac- 
leiistics which we associate with uiban life Even in mcie 
external appeaiances they must have been veiy diffeient 
from the towns we know We aie accustomed to sheets ol 
shops, in which stores of finished goods aie exposed for sale, 
but of shops in this sense theic weie piobably few, if any, 
outside London Stocks of goods weie only exposed foi 
sale at the annual fairs, which weic aiising in diffeient parts 
of the country, and the aitisan who lived in a town would 
expect his cusiomeis to provide the mateiials foi his woik 
It is still moie strange, accoidmg to oui ideas, to find that 
householders in towns weie engaged in iiiial occupations 
Thus the sheriff of Cambiidge, at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, was guilty of extortion in icquiring too frequent 
C & M. 


4 
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use of the townsmen’s teams , while the mventoiy of Col- 
chester m 1296 gives us a pictme of a distinctly rural 
community 

A still more curious featuie of town life is revealed by 
the entries in Domesday Book, foi even the principal towns 
show little, if any, trace of common municipal life We 
find, instead, abundant evidence of conflicting junsdictions 
In some, it is clear, that theie was a large Norman or 
Flemish population — such as the ftancigeim of Shrewsbury 
and Norwich — who did not always pay the same taxes 
as other townsmen or conform to the same customs. In 
many places, two or more houses in a town appeal to have 
been attached to and taxed with a neighbouring estate 
These conflicting lesponsibilities and jurisdictions in one 
thickly inhabited area seem to us very stiange ^ but it may 
be well to lemembei that even the City of London was a 
curiously composite body, in which each waid had a singular 
independence as late as the time of Edward I , while it was 
only m 1856 that the separate junsdictions of the boioughs 
of Canongate, Portsborow and Broughton weie merged 
in the City of Edinburgh It would be most interesting, if 
it were possible lieie, to tiace in detail the growth of that 
common town-life, which gradually found expression in 
common municipal institutions 

34 In so fai as we find tiaces of its growth, first in one 
The struggle another, it IS marked by 

for chartered the obstacles whicli the townsmen had to 

liberties In- _ ^ i i 

ter-municipai eiicouiiter, and fiom which they endeavouied 
commerce procure then fieedom Where the town 

was a populous centre on the lands of a single manorial 
lord, the inhabitants had a common interest in purchasing' 
their freedom from the interference of his officers. They 
might desue to be free from the obligation to contribute for 
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the ploughing of his lands, and the men of Lcicestei 
obtained this fieedom by a chaiter fioin Eail Robert in 
1190 Many might desire to be fiee fiom such a lestuction 
as that of grinding then corn at the loid’s mill, the men of 
St Alban’s had not obtained fieedom to use hand-mills of 
their own in 1381, and the light was still m dispute at 
Manchester during the last centuiy Theie were all soits 
of minor matters of police juiisdiction and of samtaiy legu- 
lation, about which the townsmen piefeired to be free to 
legislate for themselves On all these points they won then 
freedom, bit by bit, as vaiious rights weie conceded to them 
in different chaiters by the manoiial loids 
^ There weie other rights which they desued to have, and 
'for which it was necessary that they should appioach the 
'king himself One such piivilege was the right of being 
collectively responsible for the payment of the royal taves 
This freed them from the interfeicnce of the sherih, and 
enabled them to assess the quota which each inhabitant 
should pay, as a house-iate, towards the common bin dens 
They were also glad to exeicise powers of jmisdiction 
among themselves accoiding to their own customs, and ^ 
thus to be free fiom judicial interference fiom without, 
in the ordinary business of life And, besides this, they 
weie desirous of being allowed to associate themsehes 
for certain tiade matters, and to have their own gild 
nierchanf These vanous rights were highly coveted , 
and they were seemed sometimes in laigei, sometimes 
in smaller, degree by royal chaiteis, foi which a substantial 
contribution to the royal exchequer had generally to be 
paid The era of the Ciusades, when the king and the 
great lords were eageily endeavouiing to laise money, was 
a peiiod when very many charteis weie procured, and when 
some populous places attained the status of self-govein- 
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mg towns presided over by their own elected ofhcei, the 
Mayor. 

Similar causes weie at work over a great part of Chi is t- 
endom in the twelfth century, and gave use in all lands to 
a new and vigoious uiban life The institutions which giew 
up at this time are so much alike that instinctive comparisons 
can often be diawn m regaid to the details of then adminis- 
tration This lesemblance was so close that intercourse 
between towns for business purposes was frequent. The 
meicantilc customs and the methods of recovering debt in 
one town weie much the same as those in vogue m another 
But though similar in type, each separate borough had well- 
defined piivileges of its own, and heavy burdens which its 
own inhabitants were called upon to bear Each had its 
own documental y histoiy, consisting of a series of charters, 
by which its special privileges were conceded or confirmed 
Each was a self-centred independent body, though it might 
have fieqnent relations with other similar bodies And as 
these towns were trading centies, the commeice of the day 
took something of the character of the social groups in 
which It was carried on, and may be fitly described as 
mnmciyal oi inter-mimiapal trade 

35 The towns, like the manors, were called upon to 
pay foi the defence of the realm, and many 
tnbutions 'and them obtained the dignity of this fiscal 
internal ad- responsibility about the end of the twelfth' 
centuiy The inhabitants were collectively 
responsible for the ferm of the town, besides mcuiiing 
a laige fine to piocuie the charter which secured them 
this right, they weie under an obligation to make an 
annual payment to the Exchequci The vaiious buigesses 
contributed a house-iate, and they obtained immunity for 
their travelling merchants from the exactions which were 
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often levied by local authorities in the places they visited 
They weie veiy stnct in the exaction of then own lates, 
and veiy jealous of admitting any one to the advantages of 
then town, who did not shaic, as an inhabitant, m its 
burdens The earliest town laws aie diiected against up' 
la?id men and other outsideis, and against any inhabitant 
who under the guise of a paitneiship shaied the advantages 
of his position with them and tolound then goods This 
jealousy is a sti iking and lathei unpleasant feature in the life of 
these communities, but the dangei against which they endea- 
voured to guard themselves was not imaginaiy In the tune 
of Edwaid I we find that the picssuie of municipal buidens 
was sufficiently heavy to cause the migration of some of the 
inhabitants of N 01 thampton to moie favouied distncts In 
the fifteenth century it was found nccessaiy to giant lemis- 
sion of taxation to many places, and it is geneially admitted 
that the pressuie of their taxes had a good deal to do with 
the distiess of the older towns in the Tudoi pciiod, when 
new commercial centies wcie using into piominence The 
exclusiveness then, though appaicntly haish, was exeicised 
ill self-defence, and it must also be lemembeied that towns- 
men weie willing to welcome stiangeis as iemcrs^ if they 
weie willing to take a definite footing in the town, and to 
contiibute to its expenses in a fashion that should corie- 
'spond to the paitial privileges to which such non-residents 
weie admitted But those who tried suueptitiously to evade 
these obligations aroused keen animosity, and this feeling 
was extended to such bodies as the Hansaids, or the Jews, 
who lived m a town undci loyal piotection, but were not of 
ht, since they were not at scot mid lot with the othei inhabit- 
ants These settlements of aliens, entirely exempt from 
local authoiity and responsible to the king diiectly, aie 
among the last indications of conflicting piivileges among the 
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lesidents within the City of London ^ comparatively little is 
heard of difficulties affecting them aftei the time of Edwaid 1. 

In his leign the internal government of the moie advanced 
boioughs was in the hands of elected officials ^ the chaiacter of 
their business, the rules they enfoiced, and the penalties they 
imposed, may be most cleaily seen from the printed records 
of such towns as London, Ipswich, or Nottingham. But there 
were also many cases wheie this internal jurisdiction had not 
passed out of the hands of the original manoiial authorities, 
and where the desiie of the townsmen for a fuller measure of 
internal self-government gave rise to bitter and sangumaiy 
struggles These occurred very fiequently in the towns 
which had grown up undei the patronage of some great 
abbey Theie is an interesting agieemeiit which closed the 
eia of fiequent not at Reading in 1254 The disturbances 
at Buiy 111 1327 seem to have been moie seiious, but those 
at Noiwich m 1272 were worst of all, and lesulted in the 
burning of the Cathedial and the siege and storm of the city 

36. The town, like other social groups, had not only 

a fiscal and administrative side, it was also 
merchai?t and Concerned with the maintenance of its own 
weavers’ piosperity It was as ccnties of commerce that 

gads j. j. > 

the towns giew, and theie is no doubt that 
the inhabitants especially piizcd the light, which we find 
in many Noiman and Plantagcnet cliaiters, of obtaining 
freedom to associate themselves for the pin pose of legu- 
laling their commerce The grant of a Hanse 01 gild 
mei chant gave them the chaiacter of an impoitant com- 
meicial unit, which could enjoy a share of trade, both^ 
local and distant At the same time it is not easy, 
despite Dr Gross’s unwearied investigations, to determine 
the exact functions of these bodies Though the gilds 
were so closely connected with the town authorities, that 
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their precise spheres are difficult to disci immate, they do 
not appear to have had a judicial chaiactcr m English 
towns, or to have been in a position to settle disputes 
between mei chants They weic ccitamly eager to guaid 
against any encroachment on their privileges, but it is not 
quite clear what these valued privileges were It seems 
that they exercised a general regulation over the manner in 
which trade was conducted The conditions of buying and 
selling, and to some extent the quality of goods, as well as 
the nature of weights and measiues, came within then pui- 
view They were doubtless able to enforce the methods of 
dealing, which they believed to be for the interest of the town, 
upon all their membcis, and they were also able to pi event 
persons who were not membeis from caiiying on regulai 
dealing there, although the latter might piobably visit the 
town on maiket-days and at fans But it seems piobable 
that these gilds had also anothei side, and that they wcie 
found useful for the purpose of collective trading When 
foreign ships visited a town, it was advantageous foi the inha- 
bitants to refiain from bidding against one another, and to 
make one common purchase, which they could aftei wards 
divide among themselves. The right of cavd or of having a 
share in these common purchases xs more easily tiaced m 
the laws of Scotch than of English towns But theie is 
evidence that a similar right existed at Chesterfield in 1294, 
and subsequent cases of town trading, whether they are 
survivals or only accidental revivals of a former practice, 
throw interesting light upon the conditions which would 
render such an institution desirable Town pui chases of 
coal were fiequent in Dublin in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Many towns made provision for a food supply 
by means of granaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and the town mills of Edinburgh were an impoitant 
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pail of coiporation propeity until comparatively lecent times 
/But whatever direct pecumaiy advantages may have accrued 
Ito a townsman from membership of the gild — and the gild 
did not embiace all inhabitants, while it might include non- 
lesidcnts as members — it ceitainly confeiied a status, which 
imade him a peison of credit Theie was a substantial body 
behind him to which appeal could be made m case of default,' 
and the mci eased secuiity and smoothness of tiading trans- 
actions would go far to account ioi the anxiety of many 
towns to possess then own gild 

Besides these town gilds, we hear in the twelfth centuiy 
of several gilds m diffeient places, composed of men who 
followed some particular trade, especially that of weaving 
It IS not a little remarkable that they should occur in a trade 
which was not a separate business, but a part of the women’s 
household duties duiing the Early English peiiod, weaving 
was, howevei, already piactised with consideiable success in 
Flanders, and many immigrants from that country settled in 
England within a centuiy of the Conquest Whatever may 
have been the origin of the gilds we find that the relations of 
their members with other townsmen were by no means 
fiiendly It seems more probable that they were separate, 
associations of aliens, authorized and protected by the Crown, 
than that there was a large class of native English weavers at 
this time, who found it desirable to develop such institutions 
on their own account The stoiy of the weavers’ gild in 
London, of its long independence and eventual submission 
to the City authorities in 1321, appears to bear out this view 
of the situation j but it is also noticeable in regard to these 
early industrial gilds that they occur m trades where authori- 
tative regulation was enforced Bakers’ gilds aie as early, 
though not so widely diffused, as weavers’ gilds The, 
bakers’ gild of Coventry has an unbioken existence from 
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the sixth yeai of king John The Assize of Biead and the 
Assize of Measuies aie among the oldest English regulations 
foi the weight and size of goods and it may be questioned 
whether the origin of these indiistiiai gilds was not due lather 
to the need of local administiative poweis than to the pun 
ciple of voluntary association At any late, if they were 
foimed by association, we can see one leason why they 
were favoured and fostered by the central authoiity 

37 Such, on the whole, was the chaiactei of the 
towns and of then institutions in the time 

Affiliation 

of Edwaid I The moie w^e lead of then and represen- 
inteicoiuse, the moie slaking is the self-con- control 

tamed chaiacter of each boiough, and its ev commeice 
’clusiveness against fof eigne) s It is, in itself, strange to find 
this word used habitually foi men who weie foieign to the 
town, whethci they were aliens, oi Englishmen from other 
places The legal position of a tiadcr fiom Norwich at 
Stoiu bridge Fair, near Cainbiidge, was piecisely siniilai, foi 
business purposes, to that of a tiadei fiom Bruges oi Bouen 
A common Merchant Law was iccognised in all these places , 
and this, lathcr than the law of the icaiin, governed transac- 
tions. In each case the conimumtas to which he belonged/ 
was looked upon as lesponsible for the good faith of a; 
mei chant, whethei he hailed from an English or from a* 
Continental town, so that, at first sight, there would seem' 
to have been little connexion or common feeling between 
English towns as such 

But there weie, after all, close tics of connexion between 
the various towns The customs which each maintained 
1 were not an independent creation of its own Each of the 
later boroughs obtained privileges in its charter which weie 
! not enumerated in detail, but which weie described as being 
^ precisely similar to those of some other place In this way wc 
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can affiliate the various boroughs to one another, and trace 
their institutions back to a common stock. Thus Derby 
derived its custom fiom Nottingham, Nottingham fiom 
Coventry, Coventry from Lincoln, and Lincoln from London 
In some cases the daughtei town might deem it wise to ap- 
peal to Its mother foi advice, as to the mteipietation of the 
custom. In some of the Continental cities the fihai relation 
appears to have involved a direct suboidmation which was 
not in vogue in England. Still, the filial relationship enables 
us to trace out distinct family trees, which lead back to the 
seveial original types of city custom which are found in 
London, Biistol, York and Hereford The towns on the Welsh 
Mai ches followed the custom of Herefoid, those of Ireland 
that of Bristol, while the custom of London, as adopted at 
Winchester, was more widely diffused It was followed, not 
only by many towns in the South, but also by Newcastle , and 
from Newcastle it passed to be the common custom of the 
boroughs of Scotland In their earlier history and befoie thef 
Scottish War of Independence, the analogy betwen Scotch’ 
and English boioughs is very close, but, in their later life 
and institutions, the Northern towns were greatly influenced 
by French and Flemish usages, and followed a line of deve- 
lopment different from that of municipalities south of the' 
Tweed. By far the largest number of English towns followed 
the model of London, which was the source whence a common 
body of municipal regulations spiead to two-thirds of the 
commercial centres of England A common custom, which 
was so generally enfoiced by municipal autlioiities, had an 
influence nearly as great as that exeicised by Parliamentary 
enactments in later reigns. Indeed it may be said that a 
great deal of the early legislation for tiade did not take the 
form of devising new expedients, but rather of giving wider 
scope to regulations already lecogmsed in many localities or 
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which foimed part of the custom of London The seven 
years^ apprenticeship enfoicedm 1563 may be specified as a 
case in point 

The affiliation of then customs connected many of the 
English towns with one another^ but they were also con- 
nected by a common inteiest, since each was a laige contri- 
butor to the expenses of the realm Besides the legular 
payments which they were bound to make from year to year 
to the Kxchequeij occasional demands weie exacted from 
them in special emeigencies, e g when war broke out The 
Inmost lemarkable event of the reign of Edward I was the 
Ifoimation of a Paihament to which the towns sent repie- 
lisentatives, and in which “what concerned all could be| 
fappioved by all ” The summoning of Paihament gave the 
towns an opportunity of making then united voice felt m 
regal d to the subsidies they could be called upon to pay, as 
well as m regard to the lates at which customs should be 
charged on exports like wool, 01 impoits like wine The 
oiganisation of representative goveinment was important 
in many 1 aspects, and certainly had far-i caching effects 
on English tiade By the time of Richaid 11 , the towns: 
were stiong enough to make themselves felt as the principal 1 
factors m conti oiling the commeicial policy of the iealm.| 
In his reign and subsequently, the regulation and direction 
of English commerce depended fai less on the wisdom shown 
by separate municipalities, than on the decisions taken for 
the nation, as a whole, by a national Parliament From/ 
the fifteenth centiiiy onwards, the main responsibility, for 
securing the well-being of English industry and for promoting 
the development of English commeice, was gradually trans- 
fen ed from municipal authoiities to the national Parliament 
and to executive institutions, which, whether localised or 
not, derived their authority from the central assembly 
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But the growth of Parliamentaiy power at the expense of 
municipal authoiity was very giadual In the fouiteenth 
century, at all events, the sphere of Parliamentary government 
was still so limited that it did not ovei shadow local poweis^ 
and we find new and active developments of municipal 
institutions under the Edwaids Some towns continued to 
flourish in the fifteenth century, but there were many vicis- 
situdes in their story ^ the Black Death must have been a^ 
serious blow to the prosperity of many places Troubles/’ 
connected with the Peasant Revolt and the Wars of thei 
Roses must have injured others , and we cannot be suiprised' 
to find evidence, in Tudor times, that many of them had 
fallen into gieat decay, both materially as regards their streets 
and houses, and socially as regards then institutions But 
when English commercial life was reinvigorated in the time of ' 
Elizabeth, we can note moie distinctly how much Pailiament' 
had advanced in power, and how far town institutions h 3 .d\ 
fallen into the back ground This general statement of the 
course of the change becomes cleaiei when we look at one 
kind of institution in greater detail 

38 The towns had come into being as centres of 

commerce , in the fourteenth century we find 

Craft- gilds ^ 

—their relation evidence that they had so fai advanced as to be 
lut^orX^and Centres of industiy, and that a coiresponding 
to Gilds Mer- modification of then institutions was becom- 

chant 

ing necessary. Tins may, perhaps, be most 
justly desciibed as the specialisation of the gild merchantj 
into several new bodies which wcie known as craft-glds'^ 
The distinguishing feature of a craft-gild was not merely 
that Its membeis all piactised one and the same craft, but 
that they had aulhoiity to supervise that craft within somej 
definite area The privilege was sometimes gi anted by the 
king, or by some outside power, as in the case of the Exetei 
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tailois but this was not a wise aiiaiigement, as disagieemcnls 
and distuibances wcic apt to arise in a town wheie any 
body of woikers, united under royal pationagc, were ex- 
empted fiom municipal authoiity in legard to all questions 
connected with the exeicise of their calling By fai the 
most common type of craft-gild was that which derived Us 
authoiity from the mayoi, as chief magistrate of the town^ 
in such cases the rules made by the membeis could be 
constantly ovcihaiiled by the mayoi m the common interest 
of the townsmen Thus the coidwaincis of Exetei had 
pi ivileges granted them foi one year at a tune, and they weie 
unable to enforce lulcs which had not been pieviously sub- 
mitted to, and appioved by, the mayor and aldeimen 
In the case of the bncklayeis of Hull, we know of some 
ordinances which were disallowed by the mayor, and to 
which he would not agiee But, subject to this supei vision, 
the craft-gilds had very extensive poweis for the legulation 
of their trade. The waidens had the right of seaich, and 
exercised it to see that good mateiials were used, and that 
the piocesses of manufacture weie propeily perfoimed 
They also took measures to secuie that workmen should be 
properly tiamed by serving a regular appienticcship, and 
they made lules affecting the hours of labour and the 
well-being of those who were employed. The purpose of 
the institution was to insure, in the interests of the public, 
that work should be properly done by qualified men, and 
also to secure that such qualified men as did good woik 
should be adequately remunerated Throughout the four- 
teenth and the eailiei part of the fifteenth century, the gilds 
appear to have fulfilled these duties successfully on the 
whole, although it seems probable that a large part of the 
urban population were unskilled helpers, deiiving but little 
benefit from these industrial institutions, which were mainly 
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concerned with the work of skilled men of different 
glades 

The dependence of these craft-gilds upon municipal 
authority is clear enough It is the distinguishing feature 
which separates them alike from the weavers' gilds of the 
twelfth century, and from the charteied and patented com- 
' panies of latei times But it is fai hardei to deteimine 
their relation to that primitive municipal institution, the 
gild mei chant or hanse^ paitiy because the traces of this 
body m the fourteenth century aie veiy slight and obscure 
According to Dr Grosses investigations, it would seem 
that the gilds merchant had almost ceased to take an 
active pait m the management of business in the fouiteenth 
century, although they still continued to have a nominal 
existence, and were associated with civic pageantry, such as 
has survived in the gatherings of the Preston gild each 
twentieth year. At the very time when we hear most of/ 
the formation and growth of craft-gilds, we almost cease td 
find mention of those gilds merchant, which were so proniij 
nent in twelfth century charters This serves to show that 
there was, at least, no violent antagonism between the two 
bodies m this country Indeed it is far more probable that 
the craft-gilds were gradually established, as one or another 
ciaft developed, to carry on one part of that trade regulation 
which had previously been exercised more generally by the 
Vgild merchant We should thus regard the craft-gilds as 
I specialised forms of the gild merchant rathei than as its 
I successful rivals 

It ceitainly appeals that the men who enjoyed full 
membership of the craft-gilds in the fouiteenth century had 
a very similar status to that of the members of the gilds 
merchant in the thirteenth They wei e craftsmen and dealers 
As craftsmen they would have to buy materials and tools as 
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craftsmen they would wish to sell the results of then laboui, 
and iheiefore, as Ciafibinen, they had to take part m trading 
There is no reason to believe that m twelfth centuiy towns 
theie was any class of stoi e-keepers or mei chants who did not 
practise some kind of manual calling even the foieign 
meichant was probably a shipman. The membeis of gilds 
merchant m the thirteenth centuiy weie, in all piobability, 
craftsmen first and dealeis next, as fai as the occupation of 
their time went The list which Mi Hibbeit gives of the 
Shiewsbury gild merchant seems to show that the members 
weie not mere dealeis When any town mci eased so far as 
to have several men of the same calling, who weie em- 
poweied by the mayor to form a ciaft-gild of their own, they 
would have less mteiest in the geneial business of the gild 
merchant. In some such way as this it would seem that most 
of the members of the gild meichant were formed into craft- 
gilds, and that these new bodies took ovei and earned out 
in detail the soit of legulation, which had been exercised by 
the same class, but in a moie general way, through the gild 
merchant The members of the craft-gild had a more effective 
insliument at then command, but they did not lose the! 
status of members of the gild merchant, though that larger, 
body had lost its importance. 

39 The fourteenth century appears to have been the 
'. time when these craft-gilds attained their 

t . n 1 of 

greatest influence and importance Those in the Livery 
London were especially famous and enrolled 
various princes as love 4 ? others , but towaids the end 0^ 
the century we find liaces m that city of the formation 0^ 
new bodies on similar lines, and composed exclusively of 
men engaged m dealing They had, of course, skill to 
judge of the quality of goods, and to blend or sift the' 
commodities sold But they were store-keepers or ware- 
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housemen rather than aitisans The most prominent and 
powerful of these companies was that of the Giocers, while 
theie weie others, like the Merchant Taylors, who wcie 
wholesale dealers lather than ciaftsmen Similai trading 
companies, in connexion with the cloth trade, were found in 
Coventry and other piovincial towns in the fifteenth century 
Eaily in the reign of Richard II an attempt was made to 
insist on a specialisation of callings in London, and to 
prohibit those who were engaged in industrial ciafts and 
those who were tradeis, fiom interfering in one another’s 
business The formation of these great Livery Companies 
of tiadcis IS of interest in many ways, but chiefly because it 
shows the rise of a class of mei chant burgesses settled in 
the towns The trade at fans was declining, because it was 
being transferred from occasional to regular centies of com- 
merce, and was simultaneously passing out of the hands of 
alien merchants who frequented fairs, into those of burgesses 
with exclusive town lights. 

40. Other aspects of town life were not so satisfactoiy, 
Fifteenth there was some difficulty in defining the range 
century diffi- of the authority exercised by each ciaft-giid 
tween gilds. The vaiious blanches of the leather trade and 
neyiTen^^nd*^' processcs whicli fell Within the purview of 
apprentices (he tanner s, the coidwaineis and the saddleis 
were not easily kept distinct, and the confusion gave use to 
much dispute between these bodies Similarly, the claim of 
the woollen weavers to exercise jurisdiction over linen weaveis 
was contested in London, and the diffeient hades concerned 
in the manufactuie of cloth seem sometimes to have formed 
separate gilds and sometimes to have been amalgamated into 
one, as at Coventry m the fifteenth centuiy It is difficult at 
this time to see the reason or to undei stand the bearing of 
these changes , but there were other disputes, m connexion 
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with fifteenth century gilds, which present them m an un- 
favourable light J ourneymen, who had finished their appi en- 
ticeship, but who had not set up independent households of 
their own, appear to have resented their subordinate position, 
and m several cases formed combinations among themselves 
for a time Though the matter has not been very fully 
investigated, it appears that the journeymen in England 
jWere less successful than their brethren on the Continent in 
forming permanent gilds of their own But they had some 
temporary successes, and the struggle between the journey-; 
men and weavers at Coventry appears to have resulted ml 
an ariangement, by which the join ney men’s gild was iecog-| 
nised as a permanent but subordinate society, winch paid a » 
contribution to the main organisation These journeymen 
were of couise skilled men, though servants, and it is not 
always easy to distinguish their history from that of unskilled 
helpers, who were doubtless a largei body in some tiades, 
but of whose grievances little has been put on record 

We also hear of difficulties in connexion with the 
position of apprentices Many obstacles hindered towns^^ 
men from procuring boys for service out of rural districts^ 
The agricultural decay which followed the Black Death 
and the progress of sheep -farming caused some anxiety 
'lest the area of tillage should be so greatly reduced 
as to furnish an insufficient food supply A statute of 
Richard II and, more obviously, one of Henry IV were 
untended to prevent the migration of countiy boys to the 
Itowns, so that an available supply of ruial labour might be 
imamtained Nor were these statutes a dead letter The 
citizens of Oxford distinctly suffered from the restrictions 
that were put upon them, and failed to obtain an exemption 
from this legislation, such as was granted to London and 
Norwich 

C. & M. 
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i But when the masteis obtained apprentices they did not 
! always do then duty by them They did not always teach 
ithem propcily, and there were some justifiable complaints 
on the part of appi entices about their finding In Coventry 
when a mastei was twice shown to be in fault in this matter, 
his appi entice was transferied to some other man, and the 
mastei was not allowed to supply his place, at any rate not 
for a time The appi entice was leceived into the mastei ’s’ 
house as a member of the family, and the lattei was respon-i 
sible foi his good behaviour The system thus formed an, 
important element with regard to the police and good older 
of the town, while it was believed to give opportunities of 
discipline which weie salutaiy, not only foi technical training, 
but also foi the founation of chaiactei In tins lattei aspect 
the appienticeship system was still highly valued in the 
earlier years of this present centiiiy 

41 It appears that the mdiience of these associations 
foi the maintenance of ordei had been con- 
undT/^Heifry siderably weakened befoie the end of the fif- 
tcenth century. At any rate they did not piove 
tionai control effective tj contiol the apprentices undei the 
of industry temptations to which they weie then 

exposed An inclusion of aliens fiom Italy, who came, 
to settle in this country, was taking place at this time,' 
though It IS difficult to assign any special 01 definite leason' 
foi the occuiience Of the fact, howevei, theie can be no 
doubt, and with it theie was a new bitterness against alien’ 
woikmen, which showed itself partly in municipal legu- 
iations and partly in riots fomented by the apprentices 
The iccords of Shiewsbury show that the difficulty was felt 
far inland, but the most violent outbieak occurred in 
London in 1517, on what was long remembered as * Evil 
May-day.’ The City authorities seem to have been quite 
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helpless m the matter, and the populace, incited by a 
preachei, made an organised attack on the aliens 

There weie other sides on which the craft-gilds were 
failing to discharge their public duties. From the accounts 
which we have of the formation of the gilds m London, it is 
quite clear that though the members desiied to have exclusive 
powers, they would not have been entrusted with them, had 
it not seemed probable that these poweis would be used m 
the public interest, and would help to secure a high character 
of woik, and good quality of waies Eaily in the time of 
Henry VI, howevei, there were complaints of “ the unrea- 
sonable ordinances passed by the Companies Whethei 
fiom lack of powei or from lack of will the municipal autho- 
rities seem to have been unable to control them properly, 
and in 1504 a statute was passed which did not aim as 
in 1437 at re-enforemg municipal poweis, but lathcr super- 
seded them and placed the local craft-gilds directly under 
national supei vision The judges wcie to decide on the 
Oldman CCS which might be allowed, and thus a double 
check was put on the self-interested action of these gilds, 
wheie it became injurious to the public Even these checks 
seem to have been insufficient, and complaints became 
more common and moie bitter. In York, m 1519, the/ 
Mayor resumed the powers of juusdiction hitheito exei; 
cised by the gilds, and 1 educed them to the position of' 
official mformeis in his court, while the regulative statutes 
of Hemy VIII show that the grievances, both of appren- 
tices and of jouineymen, continued 

To some extent these misdeeds brought their own retil- 
bution upon the towns Journeymen who might not set up 
independently m the towns wheie they had scived their 
apprenticeship, were inclined to migrate to other places. 
This tendency was maikcd among the clothiers of Woicestei, 

C — o. 
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the rope -makers of Bridpoit, and the covei let-makers of 
York. It may, in part, have been due to the burden of 
taxation and the pressure of the lates in these towns, but as 
It continued, the difficulty of making these payments was 
I seriously inci eased, and an attempt was made, in the fiscal 
'interest of the countiy, to check the migration. The ten- 
dency was so strong, however, that the story of urban 
life in the sixteenth century is lather that of the giowth of 
new industrial centies in subuibs, or on manorial estates, 
than of any increased prosperity m the towns oigamsed 
according to the old model The decay of the older towns 
reacted unfavourably in tuin on their institutions A statute 
of Edwaid VI seems to have limited the poweis hitheito 
enjoyed by the gilds of fixing wages and prices, and the 
property which they had devoted to religious purposes was 
confiscated in the same leign they were not dissolved, but 
the time had come when they failed to subserve an im- 
portant economic purpose, and they only survived like the 
gilds merchant in occasions of hospitality or pageantry. By 
the reign of Elizabeth, the municipal contiol of trade and 
industry had been superseded by institutions which emanated 
from national authority, even where they chiefly served to 
piotect some locality from the immigiation of aliens (§ 64) 
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42 In the preceding pages attention has occasionally 
been directed to the many signs of a national personal 

life among the English^ from eaily times the influence of 
king was the centre of the nation, around cfontmTntai 
whom they rallied in the defence of the realm, connexions 
In the Norman period the king and his Exchequer are 
clearly m view They provided the centie of the whole 
social system, and the sheriffs, in rendering their annual ac- 
counts, formed the connecting link between each separate 
manor and the authority which ruled over all. The king 
was also the greatest of all landowners, and all questions 
of manorial management were of importance to the Crown 
He was expected ‘to live of his own,’ and the royal 
estates, when well managed, supplied the regular income 
which was required for administrative purposes in ordinary 
times He was also the source of judicial authority, [ 
and by the dischaige of its fiscal obligations each estate j 
was brought into contact with his officers Not only was 
he a typical landlord, but his office was the unifying prin- 
ciple, which combined the separate isolated independent 
elements into one whole The personal character of the 
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king and his peisonal policy made itself felt m all relations 
of life^ if the king was too weak to enfoice oider, the 
public suffered from private wars or from the exactions of 
petty oppiessors ^ if Ins policy was unwise, he might buiden 
the land with excessive, or too fiequent, taxation ^ if his 
administration was bad, he might fritter away the loyal 
resources and leave the Ciown impoverished The reign of 
Henry III is an instance of both these latter forms of mal- 
administration, which were alike oppiessive and wasteful 
While there was no side of social life and no place in 
the realm which was unaffected by the influence of the 
, Ciown, theie was one department which was most diiectly 
within the control of the king All matteis of foreign policy, 
whether of peace or of war, weie in his hands, and theie-' 
fore the manner in which communication was conducted 
between England and Continental countries was especially > 
under his control. Dynastic alliances and foreign ambi- ^ 
tions brought England from an early time into contact with 
the Continent King Offa made our eailiest commeicial 
tieaty, when he secured privileges foi English pilgrims and 
meichants by his tieaty with Chailes the Gieat At the, 
beginning of the tenth century the daughter of Alfied 
cemented the connexion between England and Flanders [ 
when she gi anted the manor of Lewisham to the great) 
Benedictine monasteiy at Ghent The power of Cnut! 
bi ought England into closer commeicial lelationship witll 
Iceland and Norway, as well as with Denmark The 
Noiman Conquest stiengthened the ties with Normandyj 
and Flanders, and the Angevms established a connexion! 
with Gascony. The carefully organised intci course with 
the Low Countries was developed thiough the influence 
of Matilda of Flandeis, while the regular import of wine 
fiom the vineyards of Bordeaux seems to have oiigmated in 
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Plantagenet times The entei prise of Richaid Coeur dc 
Lion and the part which he took m the Ciusades first intio- 
duced English seamen to the wateis of the Meditenanean, 
and stimulated commeice in the piodiicts of the East John 
and Heniy III are mainly responsible foi the firm hold 
which the Papacy seemed in this coimtiy and for the heavy 
.taxation which it levied Thus for good or for evil the 
royal powei was for centuries directly lesponsible for the 
economic relations between England and Continental lands, 
43. Along with these early Lading connexions we find 
some signs of a definite commercial policy 
It was desiiable to encourage foreign mei- offoreign^com- 
chants to impoit the pioducts and manufac- i^erce and 
tures of othei coiintricSj so as to make up foi temai deveiop- 
the deficiencies of our native lesources, and 
the settlement of the men of the Empeior m the Steel yaid 
in London before the Norman Conquest shows that English 
kings were glad to give facilities foi impoit trade Evidence 
from the same period is forthcoming as to the principle 
which guided them in legiilaling the export tiade If the law 
products of this lealm could be expoited at piofitable rates, 
It way desirable to send them abroad. But, from the point 
of view of the times, theie was no object in forcing an 
export trade unless it was really remunerative, even before 
the Conquest limits were fixed and a minimum price was 
settled, at which goods might be exported , if they did not 
fetch this, it seemed wiser to keep them at home. When 
we lemember that the products of England were the neces- 
saiy materials for food and shelter, and were not of a nature 
to spoil by keeping, we may be better able to sympathise 
with the desire to afford Englishmen an opportunity of pio- 
ciiiing these things on easy terms, and to insist on making 
foreigners pay a considerable equivalent for them before 
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they weie sent out of the country. The same principle 
governed much of Edward Ill’s legislation for the wool- 
tiade, and in one form or another affected a good deal of 
medieval legislation 

So far as internal regulation goes, the direct influence of 
the Crown was less important economically, but there weie 
various ways in which it initiated change The influence 
exercised by foreign artisans on the development of our 
I industries has already been alluded to, but it was with royal 
[ appio\al that they settled here, and undei loyal protection 
* that they obtained privileges. 

Again, each of the several steps of progress taken by the 
towns received sanction from the Crown, for it was by means 
of loyal charteis that they seemed the poweis of regulating 
then own inteinal economy m the twelfth and thiiteenth 
centuries In some cases, perhaps, enterprising townsmen 
seized an oppoitumty aiforded by royal necessities, but the 
foundation of free towns by Edwaid I seems to have been 
directly due to royal initiative The earliest regulations 
affecting weights and measuies or the quality of goods also 
seem to have emanated from the Crown Hemy I isj 
credited with the introduction of more definite standaids,! 
and With the punishment of the officials who brought the 
royal honour into discredit by diminishing or debasing the 
coinage In the time of Heniy II we have an Assize of 
Biead, based on the expeiience of the royal bakers, and 
establishing a sliding scale which fixed the proper weight for 
a farthing loaf according to different prices of corn As early 
as the time of Richard I tbeie was an Assize of Measures, 
which, among other things, settled the length and breadth| 
of the pieces of cloth exposed for sale, and subsequently an 
atdnager was appointed to supervise it This may not im- 
probably indicate that there was even then some demand 
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for English cloth abroad, but at any rate it serves to show 
that in veiy early times, when industry was least centralised 
and local groups were most isolated and self-dependent, the 
central authority was not indifferent to matters connected 
with foreign commerce or internal production. From the 
time of Edward I, however, when Paihament took shape, 
this central influence became much more striking, and it 
has gradually superseded manorial and municipal powers in 
the regulation of affairs of every kind. 

1 44. English national life was carefully consolidated m 

the time of Edward I His general policy Edward i. 
was to abstain from attempts at Continental National 

unity and 

aggression and to strengthen the realm of national 
England His successes in Wales and Ins 
less successful attempts in Scotland were all parts of tlie 
same scheme for making his authority effective over the 
whole of Great Britain. And as he endeavoured to reduce 
the whole area to subjection, so he desired to get rid of 
extraneous and unphable elements The constitution of 
the towns in his day seems to show that most of the foieign 
settlers were absorbed into the 01 dinary society of the 
places where they lived The Jews, whose religion and 
habits forced them to maintain an exceptional position, 
were expelled from the country at a considerable sacrifice 
to the revenues of the Crown, while Papal authority was 
repudiated when, as in the case of the alien priories, it 
interposed to check the royal demands And while national 
unity was thus consolidated, national institutions were also 
impioved The cieation of a Parliament, which came to' 
include lepresentation of the boroughs, was less impoitantj 
for what it immediately effected than for the steady develop-f 
ment of national self-government which it rendered possible.! 
Some of the contemporary measuies, which affoided police 
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piotection foi tiadeis, weie not despicable The Statute of 
Acton Burnei (1383) did not create a new machineiy for the 
lecovery of debts, but it gave a new character and a national 
impoitance to the an angements which had hitherto existed 
locally by the custom of various towns 

Besides creating these lepiesentative institutions, Ed- 
waid I showed that he possessed real administrative genius. 
The changes which took place in the constitution of the 
towns during his leign gave the municipal authorities a moie 
complete control over the various discordant elements within 
their walls, and diminished the occasions of quairel with 
other authoiities. He also established a new fiscal system , 
he specified the definite poits through which trade should 
flow to and from the realm, and he appointed customers 
whose business it was to collect the duties which tiaders 
had to pay Duiing his reign the central authority was 
brought to bear, so as to give immensely improved facilities 
for internal trade 


45 When the lealm was thus consolidated and when 
its national life was regulated internally, it 
Foreign and became more possible to develop a commer- 
cial policy, and to make systematic arrange- 
ments for foreign trade This change becomes 
noticeable in the time of Edward III He had a vigoious* 
foreign policy, and appaiently indulged in dreams of conti- 
nental conquest, while there can be little doubt that trading ^ 
and commercial considerations helped to determine the^| 
form of his contest with the French king. England and' 
Flanders were closely bound together by common industiial 
interests, as the former supplied the raw wool which the 
Flemings manufactured, dyed, and dressed, and a consi- 
derable number of these skilled artisans found it advan- 
tageous to emigiate to England in 1331 and 133^? Flad 
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the English king been successful in establishing a claim to the 
French crown and in obtaining siizeiamty ovei the Flemish 
towns, the leading biiighers would have warmly welcomed 
the political connexion with England In a somewhat simi- 
lar fashion the English piovmces m the South of Fiance 
supplied wine and other pioducts, which England could not 
produce satisfactorily from her own soil Edwaid’s desire 
to be acknowledged king of France becomes more intelli- 
gible when we see that thus he would have seemed a com- 
plete and independent soveieignty over this wme-growing 
district It seems to have been his design to bring the 
South of Fiance and the manufacturing distncts of Flanders , 
into close connexion with England by common subjection 
to the English king , thus he would have laid the founda- 
tions of a gieat commeicial empue, each pait of which 
would have supplemented the requiiements of the others ^ 
To establish and maintain fiee intei communication between 
the different parts of this empire, it was desirable to asseit 
the king’s peace upon the sea, and to dimmish the risks 
which traders underwent from the attacks of pirates On 
some such grounds Edwaid III put forwaid this claim to 
the sovereignty of the sea, and gave it expression by the 
issue of the noble — a gold com which was meant to ciiculate 
in Flanders as well as in England 

His conduct confiims the view that some such scheme 
floated before the minds of Edward and his adviseis, and 
the manner m which he asseited his claim to the crown of 
France, and then failed to pi ess it when the country lay at 
his feet, seems to show that conquest of additional teintory 
was not, after all, his mam object When the treaty of 
Bietigm was signed in 1360, ciiciimstances had so far changed 
that he did not stand out for the scheme described above, 
in its entiiety He appears to have been satisfied to pur- 
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chase immunity from Scotch attacks by sacrificing his 
pretensions m Flanders ^ but his schemes appear to have 
been statesmanlike, and so much progress was made in his 
reign as almost to justify the appellation which he aftei- 
waids received of ‘ Father of English Commerce ’ 

46 In so far as this view of Edwaid I IPs foreign 
, policy is correct, it serves to explain the line 

Aliens in , , , , , , 

England whicli he pursLiecl in dealing with aliens in 

The Staple England Alien merchants had always been ^ 
welcomed in this country, so long as they furnished the 
realm with useful products from abroad, and while they 
confined themselves to wholesale trading and did not com- 
pete with Englishmen in retail and internal tiade Under 
Edward III, who desired to encourage fiequent intercom- 
munication with Flanders and Gascony, the privileges of 
aliens were inteipreted in the largest sense, so that the 
whole of the shipping trade of the country fell into their 
hands, while they also intruded m much ot the internal 
i business The invitation and encouragement extended to 

weavers fiom abroad, and also to men who practised other 
callings, may all be regarded as pait of the same policy 
It seems, however, to have awakened among Englishmen a 
decided jealousy of aliens. This took effect in the following 
reign, when the reaction against the policy of Edwaid III 
J made itself felt in many ways, and obtained the suppoi t 
1 of Parliament and the assent of the Ciown 

Theie was one direction, however, in which the mfiuence 
of Edward III and the legislation of his reign was much 
.moie peimanent. He revived and reorganised more com- 
pletely the institution of staple towns to which all English 
pioducts should be consigned, and in which the English mer- 
chants of the staple should do their business with continental 
tiaders. Such staple towns had been a common system of 
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meicantile policy fiom the earliest times Carthage was a 
staple town foi the pioducts ot the Western hleditcnanean 
and of a gieat poition of Afiica the tiadmg cities of Italy, 
Gieece, and the il^gean weie forced by Carthaginian fleets 
to fiequent this staple, and pi evented fiom dealing diiectly 
with Spain or with the other lands which lay within the 
spheie of their influence In a somewhat similar fashion 
Bergen was a Norwegian staple, whithei the pioducts of the 
Noitherii Seas were brought, and whcie other Euiopcan 
merchants were forced to buy them, if they wished to entei 
on this line of trade at all The concentration of tiade at a 
single point was ceitamly convenient foi the collection of 
leveniie, and the customs deuved from the staple commo- 
dities weic, thioughout the fifteenth centuiy, a veiy ini- 
poitant item of the loyal revenue But the organisation of 
staple towns would scarcely have been so geneial and so 
long continued if it had not been advantageous fiom the 
merchant's point of view as well as in a fiscal aspect. 
'When the streams of commerce weie leeble and inteimittcnt 
there was a real advantage m concentiating them in one 
channel. Buyers and sellers weie each more suie of a 
good market, while they could hope to sell and to pur- 
chase goods on satisfactoiy terms It was possible too'' 
to piovide rights and piivileges which rendeied the mer- 
chant’s goods and warehouse secure from arbitiary exactions,' 
and which gave him the means of recoveimg his debts by 
simple legal piocesses Though they finally adopted it, 
theie is reason to believe that Edwaid Ill’s adviseis weie 
not clear as to the advisability of the institution in the 
earlier period of the reign Even after the staple wasi 
reorganised m 1353, there was still some doubt as to whether 
it was wiser to fix on an English or on a Continental town 
as the depot for English goods. Eventually the problem 
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was solved by assigning the position to Calais, an English 
town across the Channel ^ and the merchants of the staple 
foimed the hist of the great Companies of English mei chants 
who had special pnvileges assigned them for carrying on one 
branch of foieign trade They dealt m the fom staple com- 
modities, wool, wool-fells, hides, and lead — all, as may be 
observed, raw products — and they shipped them to be dis- 
posed of at the staple town of Calais Then work continued 
to be of real importance, although it diminished somewhat 
as the English advanced in the knowledge of industrial arts, 
and ceased to export raw products so largely, because they 
woiked up these materials within the realm The loss of 
the town of Calais put an end to their active trade theie, 
although the merchants continued to have a ceitain status. 
The Company, though shoin of its formei glory, is not even 
yet extinct 

47. With the reign of Richaid II the national econo- 
^ , mic life of England seems to enter on a new 

New devel- ° 

opments under phase. Various caiises weie at work which 
Richard II tending to transfer the business of the 

country fiom the aliens who earned on the trade at fairs, 
and to place it in die hands of English merchants who 
conducted their business at then houses in the towns 
A class of wealthy native meichants was coming into notice, 
and they weie power ful enough to make their influence felt 
in the proceedings of Parliament. 

Attention has been called in a previous paragraph (p 69) 
to the peisonal influence exercised by the king, but the end 
of the fourteenth century was the time when an effective 
public opinion began to influence economic legislation 
This may be noticed in the Good Parliament of 1376, but it 
seems to have exerted itself more successfully in the reign of 
Richard II As tunc went on theie came to be occasions 
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of giave diffeience between the economic policy which com- 
mended Itself to the public opinion of the countiy and that 
which was puisued by the king and his advisers But in the 
fifteenth century Pailiament and the Ciown appear on the 
whole to have co-operated together;, though the personal 
character of the king was no longer of such exclusive impoit-, 
ance There are some signs of a real public opinion fiom the 
time of Richard II onwards — not necessarily the opinion of 
a laige public, but one that embodied the common opinion 
of local aiistociacies of wealthy buigesses 

By the time of Richaid II, too, the piocess of supciseding 
local by national administration, which has been described 
above (p 59), had gone a consideiable way It was much 
moie possible to enfoice similai trade legiilations m all 
parts of the country, and even to cany out a similai trade 
policy, than it would have been in the days of Richaid 
Coeur de Lion 

48 But most impoitant of all, we see that the i)olicy 
^vhich was puisued by Edward III was defi- 

^ Plenty and 

nitely discarded by his giandson , and ■VyQ Power 
find indications of another course, which, wlicn finally 
adopted and legulaily puisued, was known as the Meicantilc 
System Theie is, however, no evidence that it was 
consciously thought out and deliberately followed before 
the time of the Tudois 

Probably different parts of the system were mtioduced 
under immediate piessure, and because they favoured the 
aspiiations of English meichants Even when thus fitfully 
adopted, the new policy amounted to a delibeiatc rejection 
of the methods appioved by Edward III In latei times, 
when It was completely systematised, as for example under' 
the Tudois, it is seen to be a commercial policy which 
aimed not merely at securing plenty of foieign pioducts. 
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but also tended to inciease the powei of the lealm This, as 
Bacon saw, was the crucial difference, Edwaid III, by favour- 
ing the easy access of alien merchants, pursued a policy of 
plenty^ since they bi ought large quantities of foieign goods 
in then ships , he impeifectly anticipated the free trade 
policy of England at the present time, which aims at 
securing plenty of foreign food and foieign materials for 
Juiglish consumeib Those on the other hand who advocated 
the raeicantile policy, aimed at promoting the political 
Jwwer of the realm, and weic ready to subordinate the 
convenience of pioducers and to sacnfice the comforts and 
tastes of consumeis to this great national object. 

This was the one gicat aim which moie oi less con- 
sciously dominated our economic policy for centuries, 
when we beai it steadily in mind, much of the fidgety and 
petty legislation of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
becomes intelligible, even if we still regaid it as unwise 
The Meicantile System, as completely thought out, rested 
on the principle, not of fostering industry and commeice 
toi their own sakes, but of trying to guide them into such 
daections that they should subseive the political power of 
the realm Similar schemes were in vogue in diffeient 
countries, m Spam, France, Holland, and elsewhere, but 
the special form which economic policy took in our case 
was due to the special conditions of our national life An^ 
island realm can only be stiong either for defence or 
offence when it is a naval power, and hence, the develop-j 
ment of oui shipping and the encouragement of oiiij 
commerce gradually came to be the most prominent 
features in the economic policy of the realm. 

Theie are three elements in political strength which 
may be considered m turn. First, sufficient food must be 
procurable to provide for the maintenance and rearing of a 
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well-nourished population from which soldieis and sailois 
may be drawn secondly, a suflicient supply of money or 
treasure must be available m the loyal cotfcrs to meet any 
emergency, and this m a lealm that has no mines can 
only be amassed by the caicful legulation of mdustiy and 
trade, last and not least m the case of England, it has 
been necessaiy to develop shipping with its subsidiaiy em- 
ployments Gieat pains have been taken at ditfeient times 
to strengthen the country on all these sides It is not 
possible to sepaiate them altogether fiom one anothei, for 
each factor m our industrial life has had a double beaiing, 
and success in one direction has often reacted fav^omahly 
on another Thus (i) the obtaining of an adequate food 
supply, (ii) the progress of mdustiy, and (iii) the develop- 
ment of commerce were paitly pursued as mdejiendcnt 
objects, but there was also (iv) an undcilying policy, which’ 
insisted on treating them with conscious refeience to the! 
offensive and defensive sticngth of the realm. Keeping’ 
these mam points in view it may be convenient to deal 
with them in turn, and to indicate the various ways in 
which the strong hand of the central authoiity has eveicised 
Its inQuence on each. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HIE VARIOUS SIDES OF NATIONAL ECONOMIC LIFE 
/. The Food Sttpply 

49 There were special circumstances in the time of 
Richaid II and in subsequent leigns which 
tion o^f g^ve rise to anxiety with regard to our food 

tion^ supply The disorganization of rural society 

and the increase of sheep-farming, which en- 
sued on the Black Death, seemed to threaten wide-spread 
disaster If the land were allowed to go out of cultivation, 
it would be impossible to procure sufficient corn for the 
subsistence of the people , and hence we have a succession 
of legislative measures which weie definitely intended to 
promote tillage. 

Among the earlier regulations of this sort were restric- 
tive laws, which were devised to prevent the migration of 
the rural population to the towns. This may have been, 
to some extent, a military precaution, as it was generally 
believed that an outdoor country life was favourable to the 
development of a population, which should be physically 
capable of rendering effective service in time of war , while 
the depopulation of the coasts was also a military danger, 
since the sheep and then shepherds could offer no effective 
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resistance to the landing of a hostile iorcc But the main 
object of the measiues, which restrained the countiy people 
fioni migrating to the towns, was that of maintaining sufft- 
cient iiiral labour to carry on cultivation Although, in 
some cases, those who were leady to work were evicted to 
make room for sheep, yet in the fourteenth century it was a 
matter of more common complaint that labouiers could 
hardly be obtained in agricultural distiicts Theic is much 
said in the present day about the flocking of the iiual popula- 
tion to the towns, but it is not a new phenomenon , for active 
efforts were made to check it nearly five centimes ago 
In the time of Richard II legislation only affected adult 
laboureis, but under Heniy IV and Heniy VI stungent 
measures were passed to prevent the children of luiai 
labouiers from becoming apprentices Effoits weie made 
to keep the using geneiation on the soil , that these 
measures were not inopeiative is shown by the complaints 
of the men of Oxfoid as to the decay of then tiades, and 
by their fruitless effoits to obtain exemption In the gieat 
Statute of Appientices (1563), this pimciple was incoi- 
porated. Special facilities weie given for tiaimng boys to 
those employments which were subsidiaiy to agncultine, if 
not to aguculture itself And the distinction was so fari 
maintained and acted upon that this point was noted as an 
important factor in the decay of the domestic system, and 
the growth of factories as late as 1804^ 

, 50 Another method of favouring tillage and preventing 

/the development of sheep-faiming is found in 

' i , Restrictions 

jthe statutes restncting the number of sheep on sheep- 
1 which any one man might possess Two 

^ Ml Cookson of Leeds argued before a Committee of the House 
of Commons that it was desirable to modify the Act of 1563, so as to 
favoiu appienticeship to the clothing tiades in rural distncts 

— n 
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thousand was regal dcd as an outside limit in the time of 
Henry VIII, and Edward VI expressed himself peisonally 
in favoiii of such a course But it is difhcult to see how a 
statute of this kind could be enfoiced, since evasion was 
not difficult Anothei senes of measures with a similai 
object was also enacted These lendered land-owners le- 
sponsible for re-erecting any houses of husbandry that had 
fallen into decay within a given period The most celebrated 
of these measuies followed on the ofticial enquiry of 1517, 
which disclosed a considerable amount of depopulation during 
the pieviOLis twenty-eight years Similar measures weie passed 
under Elizabeth when the puce of wool was, on the whole, 
very high In 1592 it had dropped, and with the lowered 
price of wool Francis Bacon thought that the motive to de- 
populate no longer came into play In the five following 
years, with a higher price theie was some reciudescence 
of the tendency, but it appears to have so far ceased 
to operate in the early part of the reign of James I that 
such restrictive measures were no longer necessaiy 

51 Other schemes for the encouragement of tillage 
Maintenance Organised and maintained the fa- 

vourite expedient in the Elizabethan time 
aimed at securing that the farmer should have 
a remuneiative price foi his corn The traditional method 
of securing cheap food had been embodied m Solon’s legis- 
lation and prohibited export, but in a country where theie 
was any choice about the kind of cultivation or the extent 
of cultivation, such restrictions were apt to defeat themselves 
5 A wiser course, suggested as early as the time of Edward VI, 
was that of giving greater libeity for export, especially when 
Icorn was Linusually cheap In this way the farmer could count, 
on getting a remunerative price even in very plentiful years - 
This line of policy was embodied m the celebrated Com' 


of the high 
price of corn 
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Bounty Act of William III (1689), which appeals to have 
accomplished its object with wonderful success Probably 
corn was not as cheap as it would otherwise ha\c been, 
especially m plentiful yeais But the price was kept e\- 
ceedmgly steady at a moderate level, which yet afforded an 
ample piofit to the agriculturist Under these ciicumstanccs 
he was encouraged to farm on a larger scale and by im- 
pioved methods, so much land was thus bioiight into 
cultivation, that even in unfavourable seasons Iheie was a 
sufficient supply of native giown com and the puce lose 
but little 


52 Well adapted to its ends though this policy appears 


to have been, it could not be mdefimtely pur- 
isued It was only practicable when a laigc 
area of land was available foi cultivation at a 


Changed 
conditions of 
corn-growing 


moderate expense When population inci cased, and with 
it the demand for additional food, this could not be remu- 
neratively procured from England alone. Till 1773 England 
was able to supply her own wants entirely, and gen ei ally to 
send some siiiplus coin to vSweden and othci couritiics.; 
But from 1773 to 1793 there was a period when the demand 
and the supply were almost equally balanced, when thcie 
was very little export of corn, and when impoitation was 
often necessary (§ 118). From 1793 onwnicls the change 
was complete, and England became peimanently and 
regulaily dependent on foreign countries for a supply ofl 
food The pioblem of national subsistence thus assumed 
a new form, and the Corn Laws, which had been devased 
for entirely diffeient ciicumstanccs, ceased to serve their 


purpose 

53 In the last decade of the eighteenth centiiiy the 
'difficulty of procunng sufficient food foi the population ot 
England made itself felt in the seveiest fashion Theie were 
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several successive seasons of exceedingly bad harvests ; and 
dunna: the time of war, it was almost impos- 

Scarcity and ° * - , 

the allowance sible to procuie from foreign countries the 

system Supply of coin wliich the nation now required, 

even m fairly good years The distress of the Libounng 
poor was terrible, and all soits of expedients were devised 
to meet it Some benefit may have acciiied fiom the efforts 
which were made by the wealthy to lestiict the consumption 
of corn in their households ; thus the inhabitants of Ken- 
sington on one occasion decided to abjure pastry But, 
after all, such devices, though testifying to a widc-spiead 
sympathy for the poor, would add compaiatively little to 
the stock of corn available for their support. There was a 
general demand, which found favour m many quarters, for 
the regulation of wages by a sliding scale, so that the 
woiking man might have more power of puichasmg food , 
but this scheme, though plausible, was felt to be impiac- 
ticable as a measure of relief. It would only inciease the 
effectual demand for coin, even at a high price, and thus tend 
to dnve the price higher and higher with each new advance 
of wages. The way out of the difficulty, which was eventually 
adopted, was fraught with disastious consequences in pauper- 
izing the rural population This was the system intioduced 
by the Berkshire Justices in 1795 of giving allowances of. 
food to supplement the meagre earnings of the labourer, j 
It seemed to be the common sense way of meeting the diffi- 
culty, m the most direct manner, with the least dislocation 
of ordinary trade. It was evidently intended as a temporal y 
expedient, and had it been merely temporal y it might have 
served its purpose in the least costly fashion But the con- 
tinuance of war, together with the decay of by-employments 
in iLiral districts which followed on the intioduction of 
machine spinning, lendeied it impossible to reveit to the 
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old order j and allowances, with all their demoralizing and 
pauperizing effects, came to be an integral part of our in- 
; dustrial system. They served, indeed, to tide over the worst 
period of distress, but at the cost of a serious detenoiation 
m the chaiacter of the rural labourcis 

54. Much controversy ensued and many interests 
were sacrificed before the English Parliament 

Excuses for 

determined to accept a position of per- and effects of 
manent dependence for a substantial portion 
of our national food supply on foreign corn, 
purchased with the results of national industry and with 
national mineral wealth While foreign corn was practically 
excluded by the war, the ruial classes, landlords, farmers, 
and yeomanry had been very prosperous, and owing to the 
high price of corn they had not seriously felt the great in- 
Cl ease of the lates To them the admission of foreign corn 
and a sudden fall of price would have meant rum (§ 120), 
and the rum of the agiicultural inteiest would suiely have 
been followed by the still deepei miseiy of the agiicultural 
labouieis The analogy of the earlier pait of the eighteenth^ 
century seemed to show that an artificial method of len*-^ 
deimg agriculture remunerative was quite compatible with 
the prospeiity of all rural classes, and with the comfort oi| 
.the artisans, if only they weie sufficiently paid The analogy* 
was false, for circumstances had greatly changed, and 
our soil no longer afforded an ample home supply of food 
with a maigin for export Still, the project was so fai 
plausible that Parliament passed the Corn Law of 1815, 
which prohibited importation till corn should reach the price 
of 8oj^. per quarter The landed interest had their way, and 
they were inclined to urge that the distress in the manufac- 
tuiing towns should be met by a use of wages 

Put this expedient was impiacticable The close of the 
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wai did nol open up any new maikets for iMighsh goods 
They had preMOusly heen smuggled into the coiiiuiies ftom 
whicli the) ^^cIe ol(iciaIl> exrliulcd, and the poveily, which 
followed in the wake of the Napoleonic wais, [)i evented any 
' active demand fiom the Continent, besides this, smne ot these 
countiies had little but coin with winch to pay foi Knghsh 
goods, and the Corn Law pre\cnted them fiom puu basing 
'with the only commodity that was a\ailahle to them With 
such reduced demands fromabioad, Fmglish manulactiiieis 
could not gne much employment, fai less c'ould they laisc 
the rate of pay. Even as regaids the home maiket, the 
poverty of the woiking cLisses and the deal ness of food 
rendeiccl it impossible for lliem to spend as much as they 
had pieviously done on manufactui ed goods The Com f aws 
interfeied with the foicign demand foi oiu commodities, anc^ 
by causing a high puce diminished the home ck mancL Ilcnce^ 
It was that the manufacliueis, headed liy Cobden and Ihighk 
demanded the lepenlof the Com Laws. They uiged that 
• apait from their injuiious cllects, they weie unnec’essary, since 
jthe i^rospenty of our maiuifac tines would enable us to pin- 
chase a sufficient quantity of food Tluity one years aftei the 
landed interest had been buttressed by the Coi n Law of 1815, 
the manufacturing inteicst piocuicd its repeal (1S46). Ac- 
cording to the new policy then cnteied upon, our national food 
supply IS notmamlypioduced at home, but is clnedy pin chased 
ftom abioad, and the maintenance of our coinmcinal siqiie- 
niacy, and the success of our manufactming industry, have 
come to be essential for procuring national subsistence. 

55. When this change was 1 a ought about iheie were 
those who argued that siicli dependence on 
and economic Supplies from abroad would be a grave 

i^epea? political dangei, and that m tunc ol w.u our 

enemies might cut off oiu supplies and starve 
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us into complete submission So far this fear has not been 
lealizedj the warning failed to attract much attention, be- 
cause It was clear, from the expenence of the twenty years 
aftei Wateiloo (1815), that the Corn Law with all its disad- 
vantages did not render us leally self-sufficing, or give us 
complete immunity from this danger. But apart altogether 
from the political question, it may be said that oiii eco- 
nomic prosperity, if far gi cater, tests on a less stable basis 
than it did m earlier days A countiy, which has its own 
resomces of food and the materials for its own manufactures 
within Itself, is liable to fewer iisks and dangers than ond 
which IS dependent on outside supplies foi the veiy neccs* 
saiies of existence The sudden collapse of the mdustiial 
and commercial gieatncss of Athens is, at least, a warning 
of the inheient weakness of any society which can only 
piocuie its food and its materials through the efficiency of 
Its maiine 


II Industrial Life 

56 When we trace the history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuiies, it is easy to see that m Labourers’ 
the legulation of industry, as on all other sides wages 
of economic life, the promotion of national power was a 
paramount consideration. Every effoit was made to provide 
employment for the people, so that an effective population 
might be maintained, and a distinct prefeience was shown 
foi those kinds of industry which favoured the influx of the 
precious metals, and thus gave the means of accumulating 
treasure m the loyal coffers These points may be brought 
out below , in the meantime it is more important to notice 
^how the national machineiy for regulation was slowly formed, 
and to show what a firm grip it had on every side of indus- 
trial life National admmistiatois began to do more efiec- 
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tively what manoiial and civic authorities had hitherto 
attempted, and to make wise regulations for the quality of 
goods and the conditions and terms of employment 

The Black Death marks the time when these matters 
were fiist taken cognisance of by Parliament So far as 
questions of the times of work or the reward of agri- 
culturists arose befoie that epoch, they were apparently 
decided in each particular manor in accoi dance with its 
custom T'he Statutes of Labourers, passed by Edward III, 
confirmed customary wages in some callings, and entrusted 
the enforcement of the law to the Justices of the Peace 
These officials also possessed disci etionary powers to fix 
wages m a few occupations, but in the leign of Richard II 
' (1389) they were empowered to assess wages more generally, 
i and according to the plenty or scarcity of the time In 
subsequent reigns then duties weie more commonly limited 
to the pioclamation and enforcement of statutory lates, 
fixed either absolutely or within certain limits by Parliament 
Occasionally they weie authorised to assess as well as to 
pioclaim a scale of wages . this latter plan was definitely 
adopted by Elizabeth in the Statute of Apprentices (1563), 
and very severe penalties weie threatened against those 
justices who neglected their duty During a period of one 
bundled and seventy years theie are, however, only some 
thirty cases when they are known to have acted on then 
powers, and theie is, as yet, only one published case when 
a decision as to the rates of wage was enfoiced under 
penalties Under these cncumstances it is hard to believe 
that this portion of the statute was ever vigoiously carried 
out It IS obvious that in the caiher part of the eighteenth 
century it was not in general use, although it was occa- 
sionally acted on in Shropshiie On the othei hand, the 
attempts, which were made in 1728 and 1756 to enfoice 
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a similar line of policy in the interests of the clothing 
trade in Gloucestcishire, show that this measiiie was quite 
neglected and practically unknown in that county 

During the period of gieat distiess at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when food was so dear and remuncKi" 
tion was so inadequate, it was proposed in Parliament to 
amend the old law and to impose on the justices the duty 
/of fixing a minimum wage Some of the icasons against 
this attempt have been indicated m a pieceding section 
(p 86), but It was also obvious that an attempt to raise 
wages suddenly might lead to the dismissal of all the aged! 
or ineflficicnt, whose woik was not woith a high rate of pay | 
This seems to have been the last attempt to levive tins 
policy for rural districts, but at a time of tenible distress, 
the cotton opciatives in Lancashire fell back on the pio- 
visions of this Act as a means of seeming the object; 
they had in view — the legal deteimination of ‘a liymgi 
wage,' which should be icgaided as a minimum The 
cmployeis and the magistrates appear to have been favoui- 
» able to the plan, but Paihament pionounced against it, 
i and repealed the clauses by which the justices had been 
requiied to legulate wages (£813) This great department 
of national welLbeing, which had been legiilated in eaily 
times by the several customs of distinct manois, was treated 
as a proper subject for supervision by royally commissioned 
officials from the time of Edwaid III till 1813, when theS 
policy of hisse:: fane triumphed, and this with so muchj 
else was left to be adjusted by piivate bargaining and' 
flee competition, 

57 We haidly know if there was any definite custom 
affecting the iclief of the poor on medieval . r 

manois, though some provision was made for under Ehza 
them in ceitain towns The cluuty of which 
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we heal most was that distiibuted by the monasteiies in 
doles ^ while a large poition of the rural population were 
lestricted to, and had lights on, the land The pioblems 
of lural paupeiism must have been vety different fiom those 
which we have to face at the present day In Tudoi tunes, 
however, the increase of shcep-farming and the diminution 
of agncultural employment combined with other causes to 
bung out the necessity for organising a legular system of 
poor relief And Pailiament encouraged the ecclesiastical 
authorities to deal with the matter The old agencies of luial 
government, such as the manoi, weie not called upon to 
undeitake the lesponsibility The paiish, an ecclesiastical 
division, was taken as the area to be dealt with, and ecclesi- 
astical ofificeis, the churchwaidens, weic originally authoi- 
ised to exercise compulsory powers in gatheung money to 
be used as poor lelief, though additional overseeis weie sub- 
sequently appointed A new national s)'Stem was completed 
to meet this national need (i6oi), though it was gieatly de- 
centialised, and the paiish authorities were undei little 
effective control as to the manner in wdnch they discliiiged 
tlicir duties 

58 The available resouices, m diffeient parishes, dif- 
The Law of fcicd gieatly, and in the seventeenth centuiy 
settlements vngiauts weie inclined to fasten themselves on - 
some palish, \vhere the common waste was good, and the 
paiish stock was laige With a view 10 guaiding against this 
unfairness, a Law of parochial settlcmtnis was passed under 
Chailes II (1662), which carefully defined foi wLat poor 
each parish should be responsible This measuie had many 
unexpected and disastious effects. Each paiish was able 
to prevent the ingress of outsideis to leside within its 
bounds, if theie seemed any dangei of then liecoraing 
cbaigeable on the lates And by this means a new obstacle! 
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was cieated, which acted almost as seifdom had done, m 
tying the labouiei to his native place and preventing him 
fiom seeking better employment elsewhere 

The mutual jealousy of paiishes and a desire to i educe the 
pressure of their lates led at limes to gieat haishness in the 
treatment of the pooi, and to a war on cottages on the pait 
of some landioids In some open parishes, vvheie theie were 
many small proprietois and no common policy among them, 
many houses weie run up, and the cottageis who were e\-’ 
pelled from neighbouring parishes resorted thithei Castle 
Acre m Noifolk was particularly notoiioiis in this ic- 
spect, theie a demoraluing piactice aiose in the piesent 
centuiy of foiming gangs of mere children, who weic little 
better than the slaves of a master, and who weie lined in 
masses to do field labour m thinly populated paiishes This 
was a serious if exceptional evil to which attention was 
directed in 1843 

59 Theie were othei evils connected with the admini- 
stration of pool relief, assistance was given Employment 
as outdoor relief, and there was a curious for the poor 
altei nation between heartless stringency and undue laxity 
jn the method of administration During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth cenluiies there was a continual struggle to 
find some system by which work might be provided, so 
that the idle might be discriminated from the unfortunate 
In the seventeenth century the chief expedient was to 
teach spinning, and the wide diftusion of this art m the 
eighteenth century was not improbably due to the efforts of 
local authorities to popularise it At the close of the seven- 
teenth century pauperism increased by leaps and bounds, 
this gave rise to wide-spiead alarm, and lesulted in a number 
of attempts to institute workhouses, where the adult poor 
might find employment Theie were, however, grave diffi- 
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ciilties in making them remunci alive, and the check which 
paupeiism icceived during the earlier part of the eighteenth 
centmy can hardly be ascribed to their influence It was moie 
probably due to the improved agricultural conditions of that 
time, which removed some of the causes of poverty, and to the 
demand which arose for able-bodied labour in the Ameiican 
colonies These circumstances, together with the geneial 
severity of administration which came into fashion, kept 
down the evil in a somewhat ruthless way, but towards the 
end of the century, there was a reaction in favour of a more 
geneious treatment of the poor This found expiession m 
Gilbert’s Act in 1782, and still more in the action of the 
justices who in 1795 granted allowances Irom the rates to 
supplement the income of labouring families 

60 The circumstances which called forth this disastrous 
, „ measure have been described above (p 86), but 

and the new a wool famine wliicli occurred about the same 
Poor Law threw many spinners out of employment, 

or forced them to work at unremunerative rates The 
allowances seem to have been an expedient for giving a 
temporary substitute in lieu of the earnings of women and 
children But as domestic spinning never revived, this tem- 
porary measure came to be a permanent institution, and 
during the first thirty years of the present centmy outdoor 
relief was laigely given in forms which tended to foster a 
pauper class 

These various evils were so crying that a drastic measure 
of reform was rendered necessaiy m 1834. A central board 
was created, which exercised wide control and gave a more 
uniform character to the administration of poor relief in 
different distncts. It was a time of great national distress, 
both rural and urban, and the new authority carried out its 
first reforms under adverse circumstances. But it has sue- 
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(.ceded in abolishing the worst abuses of the old days 
If national poor leliel is unsympathetically gi\en and 
iinlhankfully received, it is at least less liaish and less 
paupensing than it was at vaiious times in the eighteenth 
century 

6 1 National organisation has come into vogue m 
another direction to provide facilities foi internal 

internal communication. This was recog- commumca- 
nised as a national duty from the earliest times 
as part of the trmoda necesstias , but it had, in all tiiobabihty, 
moie reference in those days to mihtaiy than to commercial 
convenience. Throughout the Middle Ages and indeed 
until the reign of Queen Mary the repair of the loads 
appeals to have been left to private munificence It was 
an object to which the chaiitable devoted money in then wills, 
and to which the monastenes in their moie piospcioiis days 
gave consideiable attention When Paihament took the 
matter up, it supplemented rather than superseded the 
action of local authorities As m the case of poor 
relief, the ecclesiastical organisation was used as the agent 
for effecting this important piece of civil work Each parish 
was rendered responsible for the care of its roads, while the 
justices were called upon to exercise a general supervision 
and to see that the parochial authoiitics did their duty 
Increased prosperity in the eighteenth century rendered 
improved roads a commercial necessity A General High- 
way Act was passed (1741), and the principle was adopted 
of collecting tolls, so that those who used the roads might 
contribute to their repair. The immediate effect of this 
measure was suiprismg, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century English roads had been disgracefully bad, but be- 
fore its close they had attained to a very high standard of 
excellence 
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62 Fiom a vciy early time the central government 
^ , devoted some attention to the quality of 

price of bread goods and to the regulation of fair prices. 

q'he necessaries of life hist leceived con- 
sideration. Accoiding to the Assize of Bread already re- 
feiied to (p 72), effoits weie made to devise a self-acting 
system, which should pro\e fair both to produceis and to 
consumers by providing sufficient lemuneration for the bakei 
and his men, while it secured that the public should obtain 
loaves of the right size and weight for their money , the loaf 
was to be larger or smaller accoiding as corn was cheap or 
deal The due execution of this Assize and the effective 
punishment of those who infringed it was part of the ordi- 
nal y duties of manoiial and othci local courts As it was 
one of the eailiest, so also was it a long-continued piece of 
national regulation. Early m the eighteenth century (1709) 
It was re-issued in more modem phiaseology, and in 1757, 
when the harvest had failed, the London magistrates tried to 
carry out this policy stringently The results were, however, 
sufficiently disastrous to prove conclusively that the time had 
gone by when such measures could be advantageously enforced 
The next great depaitment in which we hear of national 
. regulation was in regard to clothing A loyal official, the 
aidnager^ was appointed, whose business it was to see that 
the cloth exposed for sale was of the proper length and 
; breadth At first his attention was partly given to imported 
cloth, but there are indications that he was also called 
upon to supervise the product of English looms There 
were various towns which got into trouble for stretching 
their cloth unduly, and the aulnager’s seal was intended 
to be a guarantee that the cloth was of sufficient size and 
weight, and to render it acceptable to consumers either at 
home or abioad The traditional charactei and objects of 
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the institution are peihaps most easily seen in the tunc 
of Charles II, when attempts were made to fostei a clothing 
trade in Ireland The appointment of an aulnagei m that 
country in 1665 appeals to have been icgaided as a step of 
first impoitance, if tlieie was to be successful competition 
with the established industiies of othci lands And though 
English economists and politicians took measures to repiess 
this growing industry, the aulnagei and his salaiy survived 
With the steady giowtii of the English cloth manufactiiie 
the duties of the aulnager must ha\e become moic and moic 
complicated There aie complaints fiom Noifolk of the 
exactions of this officer in 1328, and theie weie special 
difficulties when Flemish weavers, accustomed to dufcient 
measurements, settled in this countiym the time of Edwaid 
IIL The variety which had been introduced into the trade is 
most clearly reflected in the legislation of Edwaid IV, vhich 
enumerates a laige number of cloths of different sizes and 
qualities, made m vaiious parts of the country From this 
time, legislation affecting the quality and weight of cloth 
was very fiequent, the vanous measiues are enuinciated m 
4. the statute of 1809 which repealed them all At this 
date all such attempts at icgulation were disciedited, 
Englishmen were pushing their tiade in all paits of the 
world, and it was not desirable to define too iigidly the 
character of the goods made for so many markets To 
have maintained the old lules would have hampeicd 
manufacturers in cateiing for public taste There was 
no longer the same necessity to i')reserve these rules as a 
security for quality, since a new guarantee was ahoided by 
manufacturers’ trade-maiks While cloth was made on the 
domestic system, such marks could not become a well-known 
guarantee, but under the system of factory-production, the 
trade-maiks of the large houses came to be widely known, 

C & M 
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and their reputation served, to some extent, to warrant the 
chaiacter of the goods that they supplied 

63 There were, especially during the Stuart period, 
Patents and vaiious othei instances in which the supervision 

monopolies of ^ ceitain department was entrusted to par- 
ticular officials \ this was attempted in the case of alehouses, 
gold lace and gunpowder. A more common expedient was 
that of granting special privileges foi this purpose to a 
body of persons thoroughly acquainted with, and actually 
engaged m, some trade, who could effectively bring home 
responsibility for defects to particular persons Some 
of the London companies, like the Tanneis, acquired an 
extensive right of search of this kind, while others had 
reserved to them exclusive rights of production This 
method of granting exclusive privileges by patent gave rise 
to much dissatisfaction m the time of Elizabeth and to 
gross abuses under James I In both these cases, however, 
it might be claimed that the intentions of the Crown were 
disinterested, but that the public were badly served by the 
patentees or their agents. Under Charles I the system 
received a new development, when he granted exclusive 
patents for the production of some articles of common 
consumption Thus he hoped to secme a revenue, similar 
to an excise, by granting a patent for soap. It was care- 
fully devised so as to evade the terms of the statute of 
1624, but the indignation, which it aioused, rendered it 
impossible for Charles to proceed, while it brought the 
whole of this system of national regulation into discredit 

64 National regulation had, however, served a useful 

puipose in various ways. English kings were, 
men incor- irom a Very early time, alive to the importance 
pames^ trying to plant new industries within the 

realm. It was undei the shelter of royal 
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protection that the Dutch Bay makers established then 
industry at Colchester, and that the Walloons carried out 
their careful system of trade regulation at Noiwich The 
benefit, which accrued to the nation from these new trades, 
was undoubted, but it was not leadily recognised in the 
localities affected, and Crown patents and protection weie 
necessary to give a pioper footing to the new-comeis In 
subsequent times exclusive privileges in a calling were 
occasionally confeired on individuals by Act of Parliament, 
as in the case of the Kiddciminstci Caipct weaveis and 
the Sheffield Cutleis It is noticeable that the companies, 
specified by Adam Smith as chiefly to be deprecated, 
were bodies of this type Though thus used to plant new 
industries, it appears that the same system of trade regulation 
by chaiter from the Crown was occasionally used to shelter 
the inhabitants of ceitain towns fiom the inclusion and 
competition of aliens Exclusive prnilcgcs foi the caiiying 
on of some industry were granted by charier to local com- 
panies, who could then exclude the alien woikmcn of that 
craft In some cases the number of separate callings united 
in one exclusive company is so laigc that it is impossible to 
believe that there could have been good common super- 
vision over such a vaiied assortment of waies In the 
formation of these exclusive companies m Newxastlc, 
Carlisle, and London, and in their attempted formation at 
Hull, we may perhaps feel that the regulation of industry 
was a mere excuse The maintenance of exclusive rights 
was, very probably, the real object, which townsmen had 
m view in procuring the expensive privilege of a royal 
charter. But whatever theii precise object may have been, 
the accounts of the lapid formation of these industrial 
companies in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries piove 
that national authority not only took the place of the towns 
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m commercial regulation, but that it also completely super- 
seded merely municipal oiganisations for the legulation of 
industry 

65 These various measures may be regarded as 

methods for legulatmg ciaftsmen, but they 

Protection „ , , ^ 

weie all intended to be expedients for 

fosteiing native industry The policy of protection in 
some form or other was very old, there are signs of 
It m the cloth trade in the thiiteenth and fourteenth 
centimes, and it developed veiy lapidly in many employ- 
ments undei the Yoikists and the Tudors In some 

of its phases it is haidly to be distinguished fiom 

the jealousy of alien woikmen, to which allusion has 

been alieady made, but in the seventeenth centuiy it was 
delibeiately pursued on carefully reasoned, if mistaken 
grounds Every effort was made to plant new industiies, 
so as to rendei England, as far as possible, independent of 
foreign nations for her supplies As this matter is dealt with 
more fully below (§ 87) it may suffice to indicate here that if 
we bought few manufactured goods from foreigners, and had 
much to sell them, they would be forced to pay us in bullion 
and thus to augment our treasuie Such was the argument, 
and even when its unsoundness was becoming apparent to 
far-seeing men, it yet served to make men eagei to plant new 
industries, to import materials cheap, to open up markets 
for our surplus wares, and in every way to encourage native 
industry The doctrine that labour is the source of all wealth 
gave additional foice to the desiie to provide employment 
for hands at home, and to incur no unnecessary expense 
in purchasing the results of foieign laboui It was only 
after the time of Adam Smith, when international economic 
jealousy had become less keen, that it was possible for 
the ordinary politician to regard different nations as co- 
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operating for the common advantage, rathei than as un- 
scrupulous traders who weie always striving to gam at each 
other’s expense 

66. The geneial lesult of the tendencies described in 
the foiegoing paragraphs may, perhaps, be Economic 
most clearly indicated by noting how great freedom 
a change was giadually brought about m the 
condition of the individual He gamed freedom m many 
ways — fieedom of movement, fieedom of employment and 
freedom to associate In the earliei Middle Ages, when 
local authority was a leading influence in economic affairs, 
freedom of movement was impossible for the industrial 
classes. In the rural distiicts the peasant was aUricted to 
the manoiial estate (p. 34), and could not attempt to better 
his condition by seeking for work elsewhere So too m the 
towns The ciaftsman had his piivilcgcd position m the 
particulai community of which he was ficc, and would not, 
generally speaking, desiie to effect any change. In some 
ways Parliamentary authoiity was used to bolster up these 
restrictions when they weie beginning to bicak down Under 
the Lancastrians, attempts were made to pi event the rural 
population fiom migrating to the towns, while the Tudois 
aimed at hindering aitisans from forsaking the impover- 
ished places m which they dwelt But, on the whole, 
national regulation of the labouicr’s position by the Statutes of 
Labourers (1350-1), and the more general administration of 
the law by Justices of the Peace tended to biing about the le- 
cognition of a class of free agricultuial labourers who worked 
for wages, and who were not hmdeied from moving about 
in search of employment In the time of Charles II a 
system of astriction was re-introduced in connexion witli 
the parochial administration of poor relief, the manner m 
which this Law of settlements (1662) mteifered with the 
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fluidity of laboiii has been remaiked upon above (p 92) Here 
It may suffice to say that the evil was soon recognised, and 
that attempts weie made to rectify it In all probability 
these had comparatively little lesult till the whole system 
was leorganised m 1834, and an effective cential control 
was instituted 

67 Freedom of movement within the lealm was not 
Freedom to easily secured, freedom to leave the lealm 
emigrate a boon which was still longer delayed. 

It was not to the mteiest of the country that Englishmen 
should go abroad, since the Ciown would, in that case, be 
unable to rely upon their services for the defence of the 
lealm When England had attained an industiial repu- 
tation It was considered even less dcsiiable than heretofore 
that Englishmen should emigiate and plant our mdiistiies 
in foreign countries or even in our own colonies Only 
under exceptional ciicumstances did bands of colonists 
obtain Royal or Pailianientary leave to eraigiate to Ireland 
01 to America for the purpose of settling a plantation 01 of 
founding a colony There was, however, no sci iiple in getting 
rid of unruly elements The man who was guilty of homicide 

could escape the punishment of his ciime by abjuring the 
realm Disbanded soldieis and other vagrants appear to 
have been shipped to the New World in considerable 
numbers Still it was not until 1824 that restrictions on 
emigration weie abolished, before that date permission to 
emigrate had only been accoided as a special favour, except 
in cases wheie it was enforced as the penalty of misconduct. 
In the early part of the present century public opinion 
underwent a great change through the influence of Mr E. G. 
Wakefleld, who had studied the subject of colonial develop- 
ment with much care, and who carried on an agitation in 
favour of granting this hbeity to all subjects 
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68 Along with increased freedom of movement we 
may also notice increased freedom in the Freedom 
choice of employment. Under the manorial to change 

1 1 /- 1 . employment 

system this was not possible for the great 
mass of the people, and, as we have seen, the legislature 
intervened to prevent the rural population from taking up 
employments other than agncultuie Elizabeth's Statute of 
Apprentices did something to perpetuate this restriction 
But it also imposed a new difficulty, thioughout the country 
generally, in preventing a change of trade by aitisans No one 
was allowed to work at a ciaft to which he had not seived a 
seven years’ apprenticeship, and this lendeied it practically 
impossible for any one to change Ins occupation In the 
eighteenth century, when England was supplying foreign 
markets with goods, and the piospcrity of diffeient trades 
depended on variations in foicign demand, it was difficult 
to make the readjustment necessary to suit new conditions , 
for this restriction on change of trade combined with the Law 
of settlements to prevent woikmen from leaving a district 
where industiy was declining Accoiding to Defoe the cloth 
trade in Essex had diminished, and some \illages, such as 
Booking and Biaintice, affoided instances of an evil which 
became more marked as the eighteenth centuiy advanced 
On the othei hand, it may be said that, apart from the 
incidental effect of the Poor Law, the Act of Elizabeth 
gave incieased freedom to the skilled artisan by fixing one 
standard of training and skill for the whole realm. It 
gave each skilled craftsman a bettei oppoitumty of pur- 
suing his calling m any place which he preferied, instead of 
restricting him to woik in that town of which he had, by 
serving his appienticeship, become fiee 

The case of London presents many points of special 
interest It was exempted fiom the operation of the Eliza- 
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betlian Act, and continued its own system of apprenticeship. 
The custom of the City appears to have permitted a remark- 
able liberty in the change of occupation Those who had seived 
a seven years’ apprenticeship claimed the liberty to practise 
a trade oilier than that to which they had been apprenticed 
This liberal custom held its own, but not without a struggle. 
In the time of Richard II an effort was made to insist that 
every citizen should choose one calling by which he would 
abide, and that he should not endeavour to practise more 
than one, even if he was free of more than one company. 
In the time of Elizabeth a serious contest arose There was 
one party which desired to impose a restiiction similar to 
that m the Elizabethan Act, and anothei which desiied to 
obtain Pailiamentary confirmation for liberty of change 
Neither could have their way, but in the long run the old 
custom of freedom of change was able to assert itself It 
appears to have been one of the elements which gradually 
brought about a seveiance between the various companies 
and the actual crafts with which they were nominally con- 
nected The liberty, thus reasserted in London, was only 
secuied in the country at large by the repeal of the appren- 
ticeship clauses of the Elizabethan Act in 1814. 

69 Unauthonsed trade associations have been viewed 
Freedom to much suspicion from early times, and it 

associate IS Only recently that freedom to combine for 

trade purposes has been accorded That there were many 
advantages m combination was recognised from early times, 
and authorised associations were formed both by the Crown, 
by municipal authoiities, by manorial lords, and by Parlia- 
ment But the unauthonsed association of irresponsible 
persons was viewed veiy differently. They were at least 
under the suspicion of being a rtng^ formed to engross and 
enhance the price of some commodity, in a way which was 
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detrimental to the consumer. Eveiy attempt on the pait of 
a section of the community to get gam at the public expense 
was strongly condemned Even authorised associations, such 
as the craft-gilds under Hemy VI or the patentees under 
James I, might be guilty of misusing their poweis But 
unauthorised association laid the membeis open at least to 
the suspicion of criminal intent, and Henry II imposed 
heavy fines on the adulterine gilds of his lime The possi 
bility of unfair combinations among dealers was kept in 
view all through the Middle Ages, and there was a cog- 
nate feeling about combinations of labouieis, since wages 
were the chief element m price , the demand foi higher 
wages seemed but little icmovcd from a conspiracy to raise 
prices foi the benefit of individuals, but at the public 
expense This feeling gave rise to the Statutes of Labourers 
(i 350-1) undei Edward III and to vaiious subsequent mea- 
sures, which limited the rates of wages In the time of 
Edward VI a combination law was passed (1548), which 
seems to condemn much that had been commonly done by 
the old gilds But it was not until the eighteenth century 
that the matter assumed much importance Early m that 
century the masters in certain trades weie suffeicd to com- 
bine for ceitain specific objects, such as that of prosecuting 
fraudulent workmen. Combinations among workmen were 
not unknown. They are mentioned by Adam Smith. But 
their histoiy and objects remain obscure until 1800, when a 
measure was passed which gave the whole question a new 
prominence The government of the country was suf- 
^ fering from a panic about seditious associations Debating 
societies and freemasons’ lodges were looked upon with 
grave suspicion, as possible cloaks for treasonable assemblies, 
and a Government measure was burned through the Com- 
mons, which tieated all associations of workmen as criminal 
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bodies The economic conditions of the times rendered it 
specially desirable that workmen should be m a position to 
combine to diive a baigain with then employers The Act 
of 1800 compelled them to keep such combinations secret, 
and gave them the character of the devices of desperate 
men The occasional instances of prosecution foi belonging 
to such associations gave rise to immense bitterness, and 
the injustice was so patent that in 1825 the obnoxious 
measure was repealed It had, however, wrought infinite 
mischief while it lasted, and its repeal was imdei taken with 
some hesitation The economists of the day had a decided 
opinion that unions were powerless to effect any real im- 
pioveraent in the position of the woikci, and while they 
were in favour of lemoving the ciimmal character of such 
associations, they were wholly averse to encouraging the 
piinciple of combination Events have since seemed to 
falsify the calculations of the time With the powei of 
combination workmen have succeeded in securing improved 
conditions, and the existence of unions is now recog- 
nised m many trades as a convenient means for making 
airangements between employei s and employed The precise 
objects for which combination is allowable, as well as the 
possible means of enforcing the policy of a combination, 
have given use to much discussion and to occasional legis- 
lation. But since 1825 the existence of unions among 
labouieis has been permitted to an extent which was never 
possible m earlier times 

70 The pieceding sections have brought out a definite 
Ime of progress in favour of economic freedom 
and phiian- On the part of the individual This movement 
lauon'^ attained its greatest development duiing the 

first half of the present century, when the 
principles of laisscz fain weie deliberately applied to all the 
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institutions of the country Since the middle of the century, 
however, theie have been signs of a reaction against 
this attitude of opposing regulation of every kind, and 
public opinion has come more and more to favour the 
inteiference of the State m matleis which weie at one tune 
left entirely to individuals 

The first signs of this new eia of regulation wcie in 
connexion with children’s labour. It was said that they 
were too young to fight Iheir own battles and that, as a 
maltei of fact, they did not diive their own baigains On this 
account men like Sir Robert Peel, who weie imcompiomising 
advocates oHaissez fatre respect to adults, weie eagerly 
engaged m promoting measiues for the protection of childien 
The whole of the Facloiy legislation of 1802 and 1S33 rested 
on the supposition that children were not fiee agents, and 
that it was a matter of public interest to secure that they 
should not be overwoiked, so that the rising geneiatioii 
should be able-bodied and effective citi/ens Theie was a 
direct object of national impoitance in view, and the cailiei 
measures, at all events, weie merely concerned with the 
labour of children Within these limits Stale iiiteifcience is 
readily accepted as advisable by most peisoiis in the piesent 
day Whethei it is expedient to do more than t]us may 
perhaps be doubtful, and the geneial tone of feeling has 
hitherto been that of leaving it to adults, so far as may be, 
to diive their own baigams and to sccuie satisfactoiy condi- 
tions for themselves 

The fiist and most definite depaiture fiom this principle 
of freedom for adults has been in the case of mines, where 
the Government has, by regulation and inspection, insisted 
upon the use of precautions which would not have been so 
readily introduced, had it not been for outside pressure. 
The very risks of the miner^s life may sometimes render 
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him reckless and inclined to disparage the safeguards which 
are recommended on scientific grounds In cases of this 
sort a public authoiity may be more far-seeing and careful 
than any of those whose interests aie duectly concerned, 
and it may be possible to give gi eater security for life and 
limb by Act of Parliament A very great deal of the 
regulation incorporated in more recent Factory and Woik- 
shop Acts IS of the same character, while the general 
approval with which they meet, and the frequent demand 
that they should be furthei extended, mark how far public 
opinion has veered from the laissez fatre principles 

71 DesiDite this mass of legislation, however, there 

Trade IS Still a tendency in some quarters to speak 

Unions exceptional, to assert the old laissez 

faire principles, and to argue that it is best to leave adults 
to fight their own battles and secuie advantages for them- 
selves. But here the difiiculty arises that, isolated and 
alone, the individual artisan has but little real economic 
freedom His comparative poverty may render it im- 
possible for him to stand out for a bargain, and the diffi- 
culty of moving his home limits the field within which he 
can seek work The fluidity of labour is much less than 
economists sometimes seem to assume, and on this ground 
the labourer may fairly contend that effective economic free- 
dom can only be assured to his class by securing him an 
effective right to combine 

This was strenuously denied by the laissez faire econo- 
mists at the beginning of the century. Duimg the period 
before 1825, when the unions were treated as criminal bodies, 
they were forced to maintain their position by secret and 
sometimes by violent methods, and the legislature has always 
been inclined to protect the individual who is satisfied with 
his independent position from those who wish to induce or 
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to force him to thiow m his lot with a tiade combination 
The State, in admitting libeiiy to combine, has been anxious 
to maintain, on behalf of other workmen, the libcity not to 
combine It has been a difficult pioblem to hold the balance 
evenly between the two Wherever the unions have attained 
such a position as to be leally effective economic foices, they 
have been able to exercise a dominating influence on the 
conditions of the trade, and the story of then eaily stiugglcs 
and of the gradual growth of their organisation is one of 
supreme interest But it is not clear that then policy has 
been wiser, or that it has been enforced with less friction 
and sutfeimg than would have been the case, if serious 
efforts had been made by public authority to continue to 
regulate the conditions of labour and terms of employment 
in a fashion similar to that attempted m the Elizabethan 
labour code. 


Ill Commci cial Development 

72 It has been pointed out above that national regu 
lation of industrial life gradually supeiseded 

, , 1 1 , 1 Municipal 

that which had been undertaken in early times and national 
by local authorities But this is much less true *^®suiation 
of commercial affairs Our shipping and commerce were 
so little developed m the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes 
that the institutions for fostering and developing them had 
to be almost entirely cieated by the Ciown or by Parliament 
To some extent, indeed, the new system was giaftcd on to 
the practice and custom Avhich had prevailed in municipal 
commerce, and in the thiiteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we see the points of transition most clearly 

Thus in dealing with mteinal commerce and the alien 
merchants who visited English marts, the State was at first 
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content to enfoiccj with additional authority, the old muni- 
cipal ariangements The Statute of Acton Burnell (1283) 
at most extended to new centres a system of trading security 
for the recovery of debts which was alieady familiar m other 
localities But in later commercial legislation there are 
fewer local limitations, and the facilities for tiade, which 
were organised m the fourteenth century, seem to have 
been devised with refeience to all portions of the realm. 
The organisation of a great national institution like the 
merchants of the Staple must have told against the status 
and importance of local mercantile communities 

The nation could also do much for the protection of the 
person and property of the meichant, which lay beyond the 
cognisance of any single city The towns had attended to 
matteis of local police, but the secunty of travellers on the 
roads could only be undei taken by the king or by Parliament. 
In the time of Edward I we see that the importance of 
affording to mei chants immunity fiom attack on the king’s 
highway was clearly recognised, and serious efforts were 
made to ensure it m the Statute of Winchester (1285) 

73. During the fourteenth century Englishmen were 
beginning to take some part in foreign trade, 
the sef and this new departure brought to light a 
new senes of responsibilities, which the king 
and Parliament weie forced to undertake. The effort to 
put down piracy was partly intended to preserve the coasts 
from attack, but it also served to give protection to mer- 
chant vessels on the seas When Edward III claimed the 
sovereignty of the sea, he became bound in honour to 
maintain the king’s peace on the sea as well as on the 
shore The duty was, indeed, inefficiently done , merchant 
.vessels which paid for a convoy did not always secure an 
effective escort When the aimaments of Edwaid III and 
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Henry V weie scouung the Chciiinel nieichaiit shipping 
may have been fanly well piotectcd ^ but in the time of 
Henry VI national energies weie seveiel) sUained, and no 
sufficient pains were taken to render the seas safe for 
traders Piracy assumed fiightfiil pioportionsj organised 
fleets like those of the Victual Biotheis and the Rovcis 
of the Sea destroyed oiii shipping and attacked our coasts 
Pnvateeiing was not discoiuaged, and the commcicial 
jealousies of Englishmen and Ilansaids ga\e rise to oc- 
casional quail els and to bittei leprisals Towaids the close 
of the fifteenth centuiy a series of treaties lendeied tiadc 
moie secure, and the efforts of diffeicnt commercial com- 
munities put down the Noithein piracy, fiom which ail 
suffered m tuin 

74 As English trade expanded more A\idely, it became 
necessary to deal with the old difficulties on 

, , ^1 -1 r 1 Commerci'il 

a larger scale. Tiade in the Mediteirancan ucitjcs 
was seriously interfered with by the pirates of 
Algiers and Morocco These petty stales be- 
came the resort of despciate rhaiactcis of all nationalities, 
and the attempts of James I to obtain Spanish co-opciatiou 
for the extermination of the evil pioved a failiuc They did 
not confine their depredations to mercliant shipping In 
1631 the town of Baltimore in the South of Ii eland was 
utteily destioyed, and the siiixiving inhabitants carried into 
slaveiy When such depiedations could be successfully 
earned out, theie was at least some excuse for Charles I’s 
demand for a payment of ship-money to defend the lealm. 
The sailors of the Commonwealth had some Icmporaiy 
success, and the negodations of Chailes II were not with- 
out effect, but it was not until English power was completely 
established in the Mediteiranean that this mischief was 
really bi ought to an end and that piracy ceased to be a 
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senous danger for merchants to face in Euiopean wateis 

(i8i8). 

Theie weie several important commercial treaties in 
the time of Edward IV and Henry VII which not only 
seived to diminish hostilities on the high seas, but also 
gave a footing to English merchants in foreign countries. 
In some cases a factory was secured to them, wheie mer- 
chants could live on moderate terms, and warehouse their 
goods Sometimes a consul or repiesentative was appointed, 
who was able to look after the interests of any merchant 
who visited the port Successive appointments of this 
kind serve as landmaiks to show the gradual expansion of 
English trade, not only in the Low Countiies where the 
Merchant Adventurers had their factories, but in Pisa, 
Ciete, and Smyrna wheie consuls were established in the 
time of Edward IV and Plenry VII Arrangements of this 
kind though of the first importance for commerce, were 
really political in character The English cities never 
aspired to be independent states, and attained neither the 
wealth nor the position which would have enabled them 
to procure privileges and to push English trade in these 
new and distant ports 

From this point of view it is clear that many of the 
meicantile organisations, which seem at fiist sight to be 
meiely municipal, were really national in character, and 
could only have been authorised by national authority 
So long as the Merceis confined their attention to whole- 
sale trade in cloth within the lealm, they might be satisfied 
with the sanction they leceived from the Mayor and Aider- 
men, though they preferred the additional status conferred 
by a royal chaiter. But when some of the brethien devoted 
themselves to shipping goods abroad, and it was desirable 
that the trade should be oiganised and put on a sound 
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footing, the Company of Merchant Adventurers was foimcd 
with powers of exclusive trading within ceitain limits, as 
against other Englishmen And this could only be gi anted 
by national authority Similarly when the Grocers concerned 
themselves not only with garbling — ^or sifting — spices and 
dealing in imported goods, but took to shipping them from 
the Levant, they weie organised by royal authonty as the 
Turkey Company These were both London associations, 
but theie were similar organisations formed by royal au- 
thority foi various branches of foieign trade in othci poits 
It is only necessary to specify the Merchant Adventureis 
of Exeter, founded by Queen Elizabeth, and the Merchant 
Adventurers of Hull To regulate trade within a city was 
comparatively easy, but to shield and to oiganise English- 
men in their trading with foreign lands was a political 
duty which could only be undertaken by the highest au- 
thority in the realm 

75 The Tudoi kings were all interested m mautimc 
affairs, and from their time onwards we find 

oroticc** 

more systematic efforts to diminish the physi- tionofthe 
cal risks which seamen had to run on our 
coasts. There were constant effoits to improve the harbours , 
while the Erethren of Tiinity House at Deptford were 
especially encouraged to erect sea marks and lighthouses 
and to concern themselves with the tiammg of pilots. 
A similar institution with more restiicted powers was 
formed at Hull, and their united efforts resulted in greatly 
increased safety for our shipping by improving the access 
to harbours, by rendering harbours moie secure, and by 
marking out the couise which it was wise to puisne, oi the 
points it was necessary to avoid Such work was, in itself, of 
the highest importance , and it also serves as an interesting 
illustration of the nationalisation of local institutions, when 
C & M. o 
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we see how an association of Thames pilots was taken up 
and employed by royal authority to exercise a guardianship 
ovei the whole of our coasts 

76 The re-discoveiy of America (p ii) and the dis- 
covery of fresh routes to the East gave a 
World and new fresh Stimulus to the ambition of Englishmen. 
East^ When they seriously endeavoured to enter into 

competition with foreign nations m these new 
directions, they went out under royal patronage and with royal 
appioval. There was, of course, much individual enterprise, 
as was shown, for example, in the expedition fitted out by 
a Bristol merchant in 1480 to seek for the island of 
Brazil But a regular trading expedition, which required 
a valuable cargo, could only be undertaken by the co- 
operation of seveial merchants, and they naturally desired 
to obtain the prestige of a royal introduction m the distant 
countries which they visited A Russia Company was 
organised under Edward VI, which, though it consisted of 
London merchants, was really a national undei taking These 
merchants opened a trade with Aichangel, and before long 
they pushed their way by the Russian rivers and the old 
caravan routes to Persia This was the first attempt made 
by Englishmen to open up communications with the East, 
and to obtain a share in the profitable tiade from which the 
Poituguese derived so much wealth The Company’s agents 
weie provided with royal letters, written in Hebrew and 
Greek, which it was thought might prove intelligible to 
Oiiental princes and recommend the subjects of the king 
of England to favouiable consideration. 

77, Another such company endeavouied to win for 
Joint stock Englishmen a share in the direct trade with 

and regulated India by the Cape of Good Hope The East 

Companies. Jndia Company was organised by London 
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merchants, but was under Court pationage, and at one 
time the shrewd City men who started it feared lest the 
influence of the Court should introduce into then ships 
some gentlemen adventurers, who would be more likely to 
direct their attention to fighting than to trade Those who 
entered the Company did not trade as individuals, but com- 
bined to take shares in fitting and loading several ships one 
year, and then formed a new subscription foi each subse- 
quent voyage The private tiading of individual merchants 
or of the Company’s servants was sedulously put down, and 
each voyage was made upon a jomt-stock There was, 
however, an unnecessary complication m such a system, 
especially when the charges of the establishments at home 
and abroad were considered In 1612, the charter of the 
Company was renewed in a diffcicnt form, and it became a 
joint-stock company, m which all the partners had laiger or 
smaller shares Such a jomt-stock company, which traded 
as a single corporation, was in a strict sense a monopoly, 
since it had the exclusive right of trading Othei companies, 
such as the Russia and Tuikey Companies, were composed 
of men each of whom traded on his own account and com- 
peted with others, while he recognised some geneial regula- 
tions, which weie thought to be beneficial to all ' such 
traders also had the advantage of special privileges and 
conveniences m the towns where they carried on business 
Any English subject could belong to these regulated com- 
panies upon payment of a comparatively small fee for 
admission, and part of their trade regulation was intended 
to prevent the ncher merchants from concentrating business 
in their own hands, and to allow younger men to have 
their chance Both regulated and joint-stock companies 
were national institutions for the development and control of 
foreign commerce Both obtained their powers by charter 

8 — ? 
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from the Crown, but whcicas the joint-stock companies 
weie really monopolies, the regulated companies do not 
deserve that name 

This system of comp any- trading was, to a large extent, 
an English institution, and did not develop so fast, or on 
quite the same lines, eithei in Holland or in France There 
was much doubt in England during the seventeenth century 
as to whether the system was wise or not The East India 
Company was the one most frequently attacked, but even 
the regulated companies were severely criticised as being 
injuiious to tiade In 1608 the piivileges of the Mci chant 
Adventuiers weie suspended, and at a latei date the Russia 
and the Turkey Company aioused consideiable hostility on 
the part of the tnte? topers^ as those English merchants weie 
called who defied the exclusive claims, and competed in the 
trade of the Companies Undei James I a special com- 
mission on trade was appointed, and it was one of their 
chief duties to consider the policy of allowing companies in 
trade The Commissioners did not pronounce against it, 
and fuither attacks, made in the time of Cromwell, were 
successfully resisted Bcfoie the period of the Revolution, 
however, the constitutional rights of interlopers to trade 
were upheld, as against the joint-stock companies, in a case 
which was bi ought by Sandys against the East India Com- 
pany (1684) With the Revolution and the Bill of Rights, 
the position of these bodies, which depended on charters 
granted by the Stuaits, was weakened, and the rivals of the 
East India Company seemed likely to get their way. The 
interloping merchants were empowered to form a new general 
01 regulated East India Company, which seemed likely to 
supersede the old London or jomt-stock company. The 
two entered on an unseemly and disastrous competition, 
but eventually their competing interests were reconciled, 
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and the two bodies were amalgamated At tins jimcluie 
the principles foi which the jomt-stock company had con- 
tended may be said to have triumphed, and Pailiament 
appeared to acknowledge that in distant trade with peoples 
with whom we had no regular diplomatic relations, it was 
expedient for Englishmen to present a united front 

78 The later history of this great Company, and the 
steps by which it was transfoimed fiom a 
trading body to a political power need not be India com- 
detailed here It continued to pursue the 
policy of corpoiate trading, with which it had staited, 
but It did not prevent its servants fiom engaging in 
private trade on their own account within India itself 
The relations of the Company with its seivants and of 
the Home Boaid with its officials abroad weie compli- 
cated and often unsatisfactory. Commercial and political 
interests- conflicted, and the common tiade of the Company 
was sometimes said to be sacrificed to the piivate tiade of 
the servants The wealth of these servants, when they 
returned, and the high piofits of the Dutch Company, which 
was managed on different piinciples, made the shareholders 
suspicious, and tempted the diiectois to gratify them by 
paying extiavagant dividends The Company was brought 
to the verge of bankruptcy by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and when reconstituted it came to be moie and 
more political in character At the time when the trade to 
India was formally thrown open (1813), the shipments ot 
the Company had come to be very trivial, but it retained 
Its exclusive trade with China foi a longer peiiod (1833) 
Tea was an article of common consumption of which the 
Company had the monopoly and could regulate the supply 
It IS in connexion with this article that we see the last 
remains of the contioversy on the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of corporate trading That there were some advantages 
may be gathered from the strained lelations with China^ 
which immediately followed the abrogation of the trading 
monopoly and the independent efforts of competing trades- 
men to push the sale of their wares 

79 In the present day when the British mercantile 
marine is so very large, it is strange to recall 
and^joint^-^^ the fact that through a long period of our 
pa°nies^°*^” history we had very little shipping at all, and 
that our commercial supremacy is of quite 
recent growth But it is perhaps more impoitant to 
remember that our naval power has grown along with 
our commerce, and that owing to that naval power our 
commerce is far less fetteied than was foimerly necessary 
In foimer days the Government was unable to protect the 
mercantile marine effectively from the attacks of piiates, 
or to secure our merchants due respect in distant lands. 
But now-a-days our naval power serves to protect our com- 
merce everywheie, and to give our merchants a firm footing 
in the most distant parts of the globe We are dependent 
on our navy for the legulaiity of our food supply We are 
dependent on it too for the protection of our commerce, 
and for all the industrial success which is bound up with 


our commerce 

In old days, when adveniwers could look for little 
effective support from the home Government, and were 
forced to provide for their own defence themselves, there 
was much excuse for conferring a tiading monopoly on 
those who undertook this difficult position. The practice 
of chaitermg monopolist companies for distant trades with 
half-civihsed peoples did on the whole justify itself But 
now that English political power is more widely and more 
effectively felt, theie is no longer the same excuse for con- 
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fernng a monopoly on trading companies that iindeitake 
political risks But even though English subjects all over 
the globe can look to the Government for piotection, the 
recent formation of the Chartered African and Borneo 
Companies shows that the old expedient is still lesorted to 
for pioneer woik. 

But though these companies have not their old political 
character, the commercial principle on which they weie foimed 
still holds good, and has been applied in eveiy sort of way 
From veiy eaily times, scveial owners might combine to lit 
out a ship and buy a cargo, when none of them was able, 
separately, to risk a veiy laige sum in ventures by sea, and 
this practice received a new application when a peimancnt 
joint-stock company, like the East India Company, was 
formed to undertake the difficult task of opening and 
maintaining fiiendly relations with distant peoples, whose 
civilisation was very diffeient from our own Such tiading 
connexions could not be permanently maintained by in- 
dividuals singly, and the risks of tiading were minimised 
for each, when the shareholders acted together as one 
body By this means the ownei of a comparatively small 
sum of money can club with others, so as to share great 
risks, and, if he is successful, earn laige profits At all 
events this method of associating for business purposes has 
been more and more adopted Adam Smith attempted to dis- 
criminate between certain kinds of business which could not 
be satisfactonly undertaken in this fashion, but since his day 
enterprises of every possible sort have been carried out on a 
joint stock It seems, indeed, that unless this form of con- 
ducting business had been generally understood, the gigantic 
undertakings of the present day — such as the construction 
of railways — could hardly have been accomplished , there 
would have been no capital available But every kind 
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of uiidei taking — financial, commerual, agiicultural, shipping, 
mining, mannfactuiing — is now successfully conducted on 
this basis Though theie are obvious disadvantages in 
the system — since the management may be lacking in keen 
personal inteiest, and the owners of thepioperty deficient in 
a sense of peisonal responsibility for the conduct of affairs — 
It IS steadily gaining upon piivate enterprise Year after 
year we see piivate firms reconstituted as jomt-stock com- 
panies, and there are some lines of business, such as 
banking, from which the piivate firms have been almost 
wholly ousted 


IV Economic Policy 

8o In the pieceding paiagiaphs an attempt has been 

made to tiacc out the diffeient sides from 

powe^^^Siip- which the State mterfcied’with and controlled 

ping and trea- development of our industry and com- 

sure. 1 

merce But it is also worth while to gather 
these vauous threads into one, and to show that a common 
purpose underlay all the efforts at regulation and control. 
This has been already indicated in connexion with the 
reign of Richard II, which proved such an important 
turning-point (§§ 47, 48), but the whole becomes clearer 
when it is looked at retrospectively as well as prospectively 
The central authoiity kept a firm hand on ail sides of 
economic life, and it employed them all so as to promote 
national power, and to lender England stronger relatively to 
other nations Though there were strokes of good fortune, 
on which the mercantilists could not have counted, and which 
aided their eflforts, we need not deny them the credit of 
success in attaining the object they had at heart In the time 
of Richard II, England was a small power in Europe, with no 
maiine to speak of At the beginning of the present century, 
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England was strong enough to hold her own against the world, 
and her fleets guarded a world-wide commeice. While the 
Meicantile System was in vogue, the highest ambition of 
those who designed it was accomplished, and England 
attained to a position of immense power and prestige 
among the nations 

As ahead/ stated, theie are some objects which may be 
regarded as common to all countries that seek to increase in 
strength A sufficient food supply is one of them , the 
means taken by England to attain this end were by no 
means common and have been sufficiently described above 
But two other objects were kept in the forefront by the 
Mercantilists ^ one of these was specially thought of by 
Englishmen — the increase of our shipping and the stiength- 
ening of our wooden walls It was of obvious imp oi lance 
m the case of an island lealm, and the effoi ts to encourage 
our shipping and seamanship ramified out into all sorts of 
subsidiary regulations Further, the providing of a large 
treasui'c of the precious metals to meet political emergencies 
presented a difficult problem in the case of a country which 
had no mines, in attempting to solve it the Government 
devised expedients which affected many branches of enter- 
prise and employment 

8 1 Deliberate attempts to encourage English shipping 


are found as early as the time of Richard II. 
The policy of Edward III had piactically 
discouraged Englishmen from engaging m 
trade, and their ships had suffered so much 


The objects 
and effects of 
the early Na- 
vigation Acts 


from the requirements of the king’s military expeditions 


that the English mercantile maime was almost destroyed 


To remedy this evil, an Act was passed in 13S1 which 


insisted on the employment of English ships, although in the 


following year this Was modified into giving a preference to 
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English ships This pohc}^ though politically advantageous, 
entailed numerous commercial disadvantages ^ even after 
the first few yeais of tiial it appeared that shipowners were 
charging exorbitant rates, so that fewer goods were imported, 
and, consequently, the prices foi impoited commodities ranged 
higher than would otherwise have been the case The griev- 
ance was so great that the navigation Acts were not steadily 
enforced during the fifteenth century^ and in the sixteenth, 
Wolsey was definitely opposed to a restriction, which, though 
it might eventually inciease shipping and power, m the 
meantime diminished plenty He saw that a navigation 
Act would be likely to involve a reduction in the quantity of 
wine imported and a double mischief would ensue — to the 
lung from the reduction of the customs on wine, and to 
the consumer fiom a diminished supply and a consequent 
increase of the price Thomas Cromwell was in favour of 
a strict navigation policy, but the old difficulties recurred 
under Edward VI, and the measure which was passed under 
Elizabeth was discriminating in character and aimed at the 
encouragement of English shipping, while it minimised the 
evils of lestnction 

next great change was in the time of the 
Commonwealth, when the commerce of Eng- 
land had considerably increased, and when a 
stringent policy was re-enforced, not so much 
for the sake of fostering English shipping, as in 
the hope of striking a blow at the carrying trade of the Dutch, 
and bringing the American and West Indian colonies into 
closer commercial relations with the mother country. The 
immediate object of the measure, as passed in 1651 and re- 
enacted in 1660, was fully attained, but at considerable 
expense, not so much to English consumers as to English 
colonists. They were restricted in then trade with one 
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another and with European countries, and if the connexion 
with the mother country became firmer, it also became 
more galling. 

The navigation laws were meiely intended to encourage 
the trade of England, but they told against the progress 
both of Scotland and of Ireland. The Scotch, in the eailier 
part of the seventeenth centuiy, had supplied the colonial 
markets with a good deal of coarse cloth which had been 
exported in Dutch ships With the passing of the Naviga- 
tion Act (1651) this channel of trade was closed, and after 
the Restoration they weie also prevented from using English 
ships. The restriction was thus a serious blow to the stiugghng 
industry of Scotland, and the great popiilaiity of the Darien 
scheme was undoubtedly due to a general belief that it 
would serve to give Scotch mei chants and Scotch manufac- 
ture! s a footing in the distant markets, which had recently 
been closed to them The Act of Union (1707), by uniting 
the two nations into one kingdom for commeicul puiposes, 
served to include Scotland in the benefits of the Navi- 
gation Act Ireland, which had not been excluded by the 
Act of 1651, came under restrictions in 1663, and continued 
to be at a disadvantage through the greater part of the 
eighteenth century She was treated as a dependency, and 
was excluded from direct trade with the colonies , Galway 
m paiticular suffered seriously fiom this restriction. The 
victualling of ships was a business for which Ireland was 
specially well adapted, and in more than one way her 
native interests weie sacrificed to those of more distant 
colonies, as in the matter of Virginian tobacco (§ 90) and 
West Indian rum Commercial disabilities undoubtedly 
retaided the development of Ireland, and served to open to 
the manufacturers of linen in Scotland advantageous markets 
which were closed to Irish linen (p 137) 
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It may thus be said that the interests of consumers in 
England and of producers in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
colonies were alike sacrificed by the Navigation Acts That 
they had this effect was manifest all along , the only defence, 
and It seemed to those who maintained them a sufficient 
defence, lay m the fact that they attained their object. 
Under then influence, and appaiently in consequence of 
them, the mercantile marine of England developed from 
being meiely insignificant till it attained the supremacy of 
the woild The acquisition and maintenance of power was 
the end at which the framers of the Navigation Acts aimed, 
and power they succeeded in securing The marine of 
England decided the issue of the struggle between France 
and England in India and America. The mercantile 
marine of England rendered her superior to all the militaiy 
strength of Napoleon, she found the sinews of war m 
a woild- wide commerce, which extended over seas where 
none but the English flag was ever seen It is easy to 
show that the system was costly . it is not so easy to be 
sure that the cost was excessive, considering how completely 
successful the policy eventually proved 

83 Closely connected with this scheme for the encou- 
Subsidiary mgemcnt of shipping were other measures 
callings Fish- affecting (a) the training of seamen, (^) the 
buTiding^and development of ship-buildmg, and (y) the 

naval stores providing of materials and naval stores. 

a The tiade which did most to foster a class accus- 
tomed to a seafaring life was that of fishing, and many 
curious enactments were passed under the Tudors and m 
subsequent times for promoting this kind of enterprise 
The simplest means was to bring about an increased 
demand for fish, and with this object a sumptuary measme 
was passed insisting that a fish diet should be used on two 
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days a week throughout the year as well as during Lent. 
Serious attempts appear to have been made to enforce this 
measure for neaily a hundred yeais After it fell into dis- 
use, a new expedient was tried by the granting of bounties 
in connexion with the herring trade These gave rise to an 
immense amount of fiaud, and it may be doubted whethei 
there was any equivalent advantage ^ at the same tune it is 
noticeable that, whether through this help or apart fiom it, 
English fishing developed moie and moie At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Dutch fished largely m the 
immediate neighbourhood of Yai mouth, and with vessels of 
a build siipeiior to anything that Englishmen possessed. 
By the close of that century, the latter had been so far suc- 
cessful m outiivalhng the Dutch on then own methods as to 
gel the local herring trade entirely into their hands Duiing 
the eighteenth century Englishmen also made consider- 
able progress in “ the pleasant sport of catching the whale ” ^ 
while all through the long period from the discovery of 
Newfoundland to the present day, they have at least held 
their own in the recurring contest with Frenchmen in the 
cod fishery 

Englishmen have so long excelled in the art of 
ship-buildmg that it is interesting to note how much pains 
had at one time to be spent in fostering this form of skill. 
Henry V built several large ships of war m imitation of the 
Genoese vessels, and m the succeeding reign John Taverner 
of Hull and William Canynges of Bristol showed special 
enterprise in similar undertakings Henry VIII and his 
successors shaied this enthusiasm, although they were badly 
provided with dockyards and arsenals, but some pains 
were taken to remedy this fault by creating an establishment 
at Deptford in 1513 The direct encouragement which was 
given to English shipping under Elizabeth and in subsequent 
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leigns was, of couise, an indirect means of encouraging 
ship-building. 

y. The policy is still fiiither illustrated by various 
efforts which were made to ensure that the realm should be 
amply provided with naval stoies. Special pains were 
taken to insist on the giowth of flax and hemp So far as 
maintaining a sufficient home supply of wood for ship- 
building was concerned, the interests of the navy were more 
or less sacrificed, as regards both England and Ireland, 
to the exigencies of the iron trade and the demand for fuel 
But this seemed of less importance, as there was an abundant 
supply in the American colonies To some writers it 
appeared as if the chief advantage derived by England 
from these dependencies was due to the ample supply of 
wood and tar which came from them, since this country had 
hitherto been dependent on Norway and Sweden for such 
stores. This was, indeed, a dominant element m the scheme 
of policy pursued towards the colonies They were restricted 
in various ways, but they received every encouragement to 
open up their resources so as to supply those products m 
which England was deficient So long as they expended their 
energies in this direction they would strengthen the mother 
country, and would certainly not injure her by successful 
competition 

84 To secure a supply of treasure was another great 
The bullion- V^mt of economic policy. Without wealth m 
1 st policy for the form of bullion it was not easy to meet any 

treasure sudden emergency, or to raise and equip an 

army or a fleet Treasure was, therefore, an important 
element for supplying the smews of war and for increasing 
the power of the realm by providing the means of meeting any 
emergency Hence we find various measures which were in- 
tended to bring a supply of bullion from abroad to this country. 
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Such legislative effort can be traced back to the time of 
Richard II, but no earlier. There had been a good deal of 
legislation under the Edwards concerning the importation 
of coin, but these were really mint regulations intended to 
provide a sufficient currency for the realm and to keep 
the debased coins of other countries out of circulation m 
England From the time of Richard II, however, we find 
that there was a systematic endeavour to accumulate bullion 
which might be hoarded as treasure, and thus maintain the 
power of the realm As England was a country in which there 
were no mines, the precious metals could obviously only 
be procured from abroad, and they were brought in as the 
result of trade To this end statutes of emfloyfnent were 
passed, which required that those who came to buy English 
commodities should pay for them, or for a portion of them, 
in bullion. At the same time the expoit of bullion fiom 
the realm was prohibited, so that while this bullionist policy 
aimed at forcing merchants to bring gold and silver to this 
coimtiy. It also pi evented them fiom taking it out This 
system was followed in many lands, and was specially 
favoured in Spam by Charles V and his successois It was 
not, however, very easy to enforce, as the precious metals, 
having gieat value m small bulk, aie easily smuggled, and 
eaily in the seventeenth century, it gave place to what is 
more properly spoken of as a mercantile theory Indications 
of this are found as eaily as the time of Richaid II, and it 
was well understood in the days of Edward VI. But it did 
not come to the front until the time of James I, when it was 
put forward by the membeis of the East India Company as 
a justification of commercial transactions which the bul- 
honists condemned 

85, The mercantilists, like the bulhonists, aimed at 
increasing the treasure in the country, but they adopted 
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entirely different measures to this end Instead of trying 
to legislate directly for the precious metals, 
tih^ts^n^the they held that, by legislating for the trade in 
Comp^^fy^ commodities, they could induce conditions in 
which the precious metals would naturally 
flow to this country. If we sold a large quantity of goods 
to other lands and bought very few of their products, they 
would be bound to pay us a balance m bullion Hence it 
appeared that by using expedients to limit the quantity and 
value of our imports, and to increase the quantity and value 
of our exports, theie would be a balance of trade which 
could only be defrayed by payments in bullion fiom abroad 
As thus recast, the effort to procure treasure ramified out in 
many directions, but it should not be forgotten that the 
fundamental reason for desiring bullion was the political 
one of acquiring treasuie Those who weie most decided 
about the advantage of procuring treasure, were equally 
deal that gold and silver were only valuable by convention 
and not m their own nature , and in so far as mere eco- 
nomics were concerned, there was no tendency to regard 
bullion as a specially important form of riches or wealth. 

The practical question over which these two schools of 
economists, the bulliomsts and mercantilists, came into 
collision was of vital importance to the East India Company 
The direct trade with India could not be carried on without 


the export of bullion There was no market in India for 
the cloth or other bulky products of this country, and silver 
had to be exported in order to procure the silks and spices 
of the East, the bulliomsts protested against permitting 
any export of bullion at all But the champions of the East 
India Company alleged that, by sending some silver abroad, 
they were able to drive a trade which enabled^ them even- 
tually to piocure much more silver on the whole They 
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aigued that the silver sent to India was like the seed which 
seemed to be wasted, but which yielded a plentiful harvest 
They held that if London were a depot foi East India 
goods, we could procure silver by selling them to other 
European countries Hence they argued that it was unne- 
cessary to impose restrictions on the expoit of bullion, so 
long as an effort was made to ensure that the commodities 
exported by the country as a whole should exceed the value 
of the commodities imported Gold and silver they argued 
must come m somehow, if the trade m merchandise weie 
carried on in this fashion 

86 The triumph of this mercantile policy gave a new 
importance to the efforts which had been 
made, from time to time, to plant new indus- and^pamcuiar 
tries in this country. In so far as we could 
manufacture at home any goods which had 
hitherto been procured from abroad, the amount and value 
of our imports would be diminished with a coiresponding 
improvement m the balance of tiade. It was on this 
account that attempts weie made to foster the silk tiade 
and to discourage the consumption of any foieign commo- 
dities for which bullion was habitually paid Authoiities 
began to discriminate between the relative advantages of 
trade with different nations, and to note the particular 
balance with each country, as well as to sum up the 
general balance with the world as a whole The inter- 
ramifications of trade are so many that this attempted dis- 
crimination between particular trades was probably quite illu- 
sory, as was seen by Dr Barbon in the time of William HI. 
But it took a firm hold on the public mind and gave rise to 
an immense amount of argument and to some legislation. 
There was a strong desire to cut down intercourse with 
France to a minimum, as the particular balance seemed to 
C. & M 0 
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be against England in that trade On the othci hand it 
seemed desiiable to encourage intercourse with Poitugal, as 
the paiticulai balance with that countiy was in our favoiii 
In this fashion it came to be considered patiiotic to dunk 
poit rather than burgundy or claiet And the tastes of 
consumeis weie treated with scant respect in consideiation 
of the political advantages of fostering such a tiade as tended 
not to dimmish, but to increase, our treasiiie 

87 Besides the legislation which aimed at attaining one 
The balance othei of these various elements of powei, 
of trade as a many measuies were passed with a view to 

supposed ^ 

criterion of fostcr the general prosperity of the countiy, 
prospe^ruy^of^ tliiis to give a “fund” fiom which levenue 

a nation might be drawn foi the defence of the realm. 

It was fiom this cause that the legulations of the meicantile 
system had so much vitality; but for this clear lecognition 
of industry as a source of national wealth the meicantile re- 
strictions might have died out at the end of the seventeenth 
century From the time of the foundation of the Bank of 
England, when public borrowing came to be habitually used 
for meeting emergencies, the political importance of treasure 
declined, and thus the whole of the economic system which 
rested upon it might have been expected to collapse. 
But it was too firmly founded to be easily broken up The 
balance of tiade was coming to be regarded in a new 
aspect, as a criteuon of the industrial prosperity of the 
country and of its growing ability to bear the burden of 
taxation If the balance of trade with Portugal was m 
our favour, it was thought that by our intercourse with that 
country our native industry received a stimulus If, on the 
other hand, we had constantly to pay a debt to France, it 
appeared as if this intercourse fostered their industry more 
than It did ours If the general balance of tiade were in 
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0111 favour the whole business ot the country was appaiently 
being done at a profit But if the particular balanc e with 
any nation were against us, it seemed to show that they were 
gaming at our expense, that we offered a better market to 
them than they offeied to us, and it was feared lest in 
this way they would giadually outstup us in industrial pro- 
sperity and consequent wealth It is here that the close con- 
nexion between the doctrine of the balance of trade and the 
pursuit of political powei makes itself felt The power 
of one nation is relative to the powei ot other nations 
If a country increases its aimaments, but does not inciease 
them so fast as a rival does, it is really becoming less 
powerful relatively to its possible enemy And hence, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the time, political jealousy gave use 
diiectly and immediately to commeicial hostility It was 
not until the time of Adam Smith that this nairow view of 


bade was set aside He regaided wealth as the main object 
to be pursued , he held that if the wealth of the subjects 
mci eased, the sinews of powei would somehow be available, 
and hence he argued that any intercourse between trading 
nations, since it benefited both in some degree, might be wisely 
continued Each was really aiding the prosperity of the other, 
and since he regarded it as impossible to disciiminate which 
gained most, he was prepared to hold that free intercourse 


between nations would be for the mutual advantage of all 
88 Since the desire to promote power lay at the loot of 
the whole system, there was no scruple about 
sacrificing the interests of individual citizens, 
or of any class of citizens, to what was sup- national pro- 
posed to tend to the political well-being of ^ ^ 

the nation as a whole On these grounds, as has been 
noted above, the taste of claret-drinkers was sacrificed, and 
those who were fond of port weie the gainers So, on a 


9—2 
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larger scale, tlieie was constant interference with the diiection 
in which men employed their capital. The art of the states- 
man, as conceived by Sii James Steuart, the last of the 
meicantilists, was that of so playing upon the self-interest 
of individuals that they should devote then energies to 
those undertakings which fostered national powei It was 
for this reason that so much attention was directed to 
fisheries and to distant trades which employed shipping, and 
that premiums were offered for the encouragement of the 
Scotch and Irish imen trade Bounties were also given on 
the importation of raw produce to be manufactured in this 
realm, as this seemed to be a real though a costly means 
of stimulating certain industries. With this same object, 
a revision of the taiitfs was systematically undertaken by 
Walpole, who set himself to regulate the taxation of the 
country, so that manufactures might be directly encouraged 
Raw products were imported on easy terms, and foreign 
manufactures were heavily taxed. Attempts were made to 
foster English industry on many sides, and under the influence 
of this pohcy we became much more independent of foreign 
nations, and obtained a footing for our manufactuies m all 
parts of the world But though the result aimed at was 
attained, it is not ceitam how far the means employed 
really contributed to that end Adam Smith’s careful 
investigation has made it clear that the measures which 
favoured one industry or interest weie very cosily to others, 
and It seems quite possible that the industrial development 
of the country might have been as rapid, if it had gone on 
with less inteiference. Sir James Steuart had recognised 
that the practical difflciilties were such as to render it almost 
impossible to legislate wisely for trade on behalf of the public, 
Adam Smith revolutionised the existing system by going 
one step further He maintained that interference with trade 
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was so sure to entail some mischief that it was piactically 
better to leave it alone. 

89 The most disastrous results of this attempt to sub- 
ordinate particular interests to the public good, 

followed when it was applied not meiely to inte°re°strLnd 
individual industries, but was also used to dis- *^ationai 

power 

criminate between aieas None of the colonies 
contributed anything to the geneial revenue of the lealm 
The gieater number found it difficult to meet the expense 
of their internal government. Still, the colonists had their 
trade piotected by British fleets, and weie dependent on 
the mother country for assistance in the great struggle 
with then French neighbouis Their political inteiests were 
bound up, though not very closely, with those of England, 
while they took no diiect pait in contributing to the main- 
tenance of these defensive poweis FIcnee it came to be a 
recognised piinciple of policy that the lesouiccs of the 
colonies should be developed in such a fashion as to supple- 
ment the material prospeiity of the mother countiy, but not 
on lines which would enable them to compete cither with 
British mdustiy or with British tiade Entish land, British 
mdustiy and Biitish trade provided the costs of common 
defence It seemed fair to subordinate the economic 
interests of the colonies to the interests of the mother 
country, so that they might help to increase the fund of 
wealth fiom which the expenses of the common defence 
were defrayed This broad political principle was so ap- 
plied as to enforce on the colonies that economic policy 
which best suited the interest of the mother country, and 
which thus contributed indirectly to the maintenance of 
English power. 

90 The most favoured group of colonies consisted of 
those in the West Indies which supplied products entiiely 
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distinct fiom those of England They thus supplemented 
the resources of the mother countiy, and ren- 

The West 

Indian colo- deicd her independent of the supplies which 

Virginia^ must otlieiwise have been obtained from 

French or Spanish possessions. The West 
Indian colonies also fuinished a depot for a piofitable trade 
with Spanish America, while they were conveniently situated 
foi the piosecution of the slave-trade, which employed much 
English shipping On these grounds they were specially 
encouiaged, and much pains were taken to develop their 
lesouices and to fostei their tiade. So clearly was this felt 
that the tiade of the northern colonies on the American 


mainland was somewhat lestricted in the hope of giving 
additional piospeiity to the West Indian islands 

Viiginia was also favouied to a ceitam extent Tobncco 
had not been grown in England oi m Ireland in eaily times, 
and when the hist attempts at planting it occuired, in the 
seventeenth centuiy, considerable effoits weie made to check 
the new development It was regarded as the staple product 
ofViigmia, and the British and lush tobacco growers were 
not suffered to compete with the colonists In all pioba- 
bility this measuie was, to some extent, dictated by fiscal 
considerations, as it was far easier to collect duties on 
impoited tobacco than to levy an excise on any that might 
be produced in England or Ireland. Still the fact remains 
that in this one instance a Biitish inteiest was sacrificed to 
maintain the prosperity of a colony. Even though it was 
an exceptional case, it yet seems to illustrate the attitude 
taken by English statesmen and to set then whole policy in 
a clearer light 

91. The northern colonies, from then physical and 
climatic conditions, naturally came into direct competition 
with the mother countiy They had special advantages foi 
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pursuing some tiades, such as the maniifactiuc of beavei 
hats or the smelting and manufactuie of iron 

" The N 01 them 

The former of these mdustiies was, however, colonies 
stamped out by the home Goveinment, and 
the latter was limited to those piclimmaiy 
processes which could not be so well conducted in the 
mother country owing to the inci casing expense of fuel 
Ship-bmlding was anotlici tiadc for which the noithern 
colonies weie natuially well adapted , but this would have 
meant diiect competition with a Biitish industiy, and they 
were encouiaged to send the law mateiials foi building and 
fitting ships to England On somewhat diffeient giounds 
the policy of confining the colonies to the laismg of raw 
pioducts was pill sued alike in legard to the moie favoured 
southern gioups, and to the less favouicd noithem colonies. 
It was distinctly believed that by lendeiing the colonists 
economically dependent on the mother countiy for manu- 
factuies and other supplies, the political tie was strengthened 
To some extent this may have been the case, but it might 
be argued that the general result of the policy was pre- 
cisely the leverse of what had been intended When the 
conquest of French Canada diminished the interest of the 
colonists in the political struggles and ambitions of the 
mother country, the restiictions upon then tiade and 
manufactiues pioved a source of constant iintation and 
led diiectly to the breach by which these flourishing terri- 
tories were lost to England for e\ er 

92 The policy already described receives abundant illus- 
tration neaier home, for it was m the case 

-Till - 1 Irish com- 

of Ireland that competition with the mother petition m the 

country was most possible, and that economic manufecture. 

lealousy was consequently keenest Iieland 

„ , , . , trade, 

was well adapted for growing wool, and the 
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peasants in some parts of the country had long been engaged 
m the manufactuie of a coarse cloth known as frieze Theie 
IS some leason to believe that m the fourteenth century there 
had been a manufacture of finer cloth as well, while m the 
seventeenth century repeated efforts were made to plant the 
manufacture of broad-cloth — an important article of English 
production As living was comparatively cheap, and as wool 
could be obtained in plenty, it seemed as if Ireland would 
have special advantages for this manufacture Strafford, 
who saw that if the project succeeded it must be through 
successful competition with England, opposed the scheme, 
and tried to direct the industrial energies of the country 
into the linen trade After the Civil War, however, renewed 
attempts were made, although without much success, until 
in the time of William III the West of England manu- 
facturers awoke to the superior advantages which Ireland 
had to offer, and migrated thither in considerable numbers 
But a change of this kind aroused great alarm. England 
was engaged in a struggle with Louis XIV, which strained 
all her resources She had to depend chiefly on the land-tax 
and the customs for her revenue. In so far as the West 
of England manufacturers migrated to Ireland the land- 
owneis would lose through a fall m the price of wool, and 
the customs on the export of cloth would be diverted from 
the English to the Irish revenue With the avowed object 
of preventing this financial difficulty a tax was imposed on 
Irish cloth, which was calculated to be a countervailing duty 
It was, as a matter of fact, so oppressive that, in conjunction 
with the restrictions imposed by the Navigation Act, it 
effectually ruined the prospects of an Irish woollen manu- 
factuie, and dispersed the artisans who were carrying it on 
in Dublin and other Irish towns. As these men emigrated 
to the Continent, and piactised their calling in Germany 
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and elsewlieie, they set up rival manufactories which com- 
peted very seriously with those of England 

Even the linen trade, which had been fostered by 
Strafford and in which the Irish were encouraged to find 
compensation foi the loss of the woollen manufacture, was 
not fairly dealt with When, by the Union, England and 
Scotland came to have a common puise, the Scotch linen 
trade was encouraged, both directly and indirectly, while 
the lush manufactuie was not There was even some jea- 
lousy of this tiade on the part of English clothieis It was 
said that towns in the Low Countries, which at that time 
offered a good market for cloth, would be practically closed 
against us, if we did not buy our linen from them, and thus 
English politicians weie inclined to look askance at the 
development of this trade, even though it did not directly 
compete with any established English industry. 

93. So far we have considered the effects of the eco- 
nomic jealousy of Ireland, that is, of suc- 

n \ ^ ^ , Whig lea- 

cessful hostile competition by Ireland with lousy of insh 

the mother country. But political jealousy cauiT 

was also an impoitant factor. Both m the 
time of Charles I and James II Insh armies had been 
formed and had been undei the sole contiol of the Crown 
They had served at least to threaten the English Parliament 
and to suppoit schemes of policy which were regarded as 
unconstitutional In this way the Whig jealousy of the 
royal power, from which William III suffered so much, 
came, indirectly, to be a jealousy of Ireland, as a source 
from which the king might diaw independent resources of 
men and money without appealing to the English Parlia- 
ment at all This gave an additional importance to the 
hostile competition which has been already described The 
migration of industry from the West of England to Ireland 
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meant the transfeience of lesoiiices from a region which 
Parliament could control to a district where they lay directly 
in the hands of the Crown This jealousy was expressed 
in Chailes II’s leign on the occasion of an attack which was 
made on the Duke of Ormond He was interested in the 
development of cattle-breeding and giazing faims in Iieland 
The English landlords and glaziers objected to what they 
legal ded as hostile competition, and Parliament imposed 
restrictions on the exportation of lush cattle, which eifec- 
tually stopped the piogiess of cattle farms in that country 
That this was due to political jealousy is shown by the fact 
that no similar measuie was passed against Scotland, although 
the economic competition ol the two smallei kingdoms was 
veiy sirailai in regard to this trade 

94 Besides these lepiessive measuies, which weie 
English and paitly to economic and partly to political 

Irish Piotec- jealousy, the pi ogress of Ireland was retarded 
Union by some of the measuies which gave en- 

couragement to English inteiests This was 
especially noticeable in the case of her agnculture Pococke, 
in an account of his tour in 1752, gives a most instinctive 
picture of the backwardness of the country m this respect 
The Corn Bounty Act (1689), which did so much to 
stimulate agriculture in England, lendeied it convenient 
for English faimeis to grow so much coin that they had a 
large suiplus to expoit to Ireland Dublin and other towns 
could obtain their food supply from England, and there was 
far less demand for Irish grown wheat than would otherwise 
have been the case As a consequence, in the eighteenth 
century, while English tillage was advancing steadily, there 
was little com grown in Iicland, even in those parts which 
were naturally well adapted for it It thus came about that 
Parliament, in the inteiests of the power of the mother 
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country, felt justified m icprcssing the hostile competition 
of the colonics and Ii eland While they welcomed such 
development in the West Indies and Ameiica as supple- 
mented the icsouices of the mother countiy, they gave no 
fiee scope to any Irish industry, and the measmes which 
promoted the piosperity of England wcie positively inju- 
nous to Its poorer neighbour 

When, after the Declaration of Independence by the 
Ameiican colonics, greatci fieedom was given to the lush 
Paihamcnt to manage the commeicial atfaiis of that kingdom, 
vaiious cffoits were made to adopt the vaiious expedients for 
promoting economic piospeiity which had been cairied out 
successfully in England. Some of these— like the canals — 
were not well adapted to the condition of the sister Island, 
though useful in this countiy for the conveyance of mineial 
wealth, otheis weie of a costly chaiactci, and the dis- 
ciples of Adam Smith denounced them as ruinous Irish 
patiiots gave cxpiession to a not unnatural hostility to 
English manufactuics , and the mcisurcs passed by the Irish 
Parliament found few defcndeis on this side of the Channel, 
while they were important elements m tinning public 
opinion against Irish commercial independence and in 
favour of a closer union between the two countries 
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MONEY, CREDIT, AND FINANCE. 


95 From the very earliest times of which we have any 
Barter Money i^ecoids the English appear to have been 
payment and acquainted With the use of money We 

competition . i -i . i i i 

cannot go back to any period and say that 
in It theie was no exchange of commodities, or even that 
goods were only bartered for goods while money was 
not used at all Still there has been very great progress 
made both in regard to the knowledge of the nature of 


money, and also in applying it to many transactions which 
weie for centuries carried on without it Some economists 


speak of the times, or the spheres of life, in which men pro- 
cure their food and shelter without the intervention of money 
as instances of natural econo^ny^ and those in which money- 
bargains occur as cases of money economy. There has been a 
gradual substitution of money economy for natural economy 
in almost all the relations of life , some of the most difficult 
problems m economic history arise from our attempts to 
trace the steps of this change, and to show how it has re- 
acted, for good or for evil, on social and political life. 

It IS easy to see that the introduction of money rendeis 
it much moie easy to carry out an exchange Barter is 
cumbious, and it is also unlikely to be fair, it is difficult to 
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estimate the quality of any goods quite precisely, or to pay 
for them accurately in cattle or other forms of wealth which 
are not easily divisible Close baigaining is only possible 
when money is in oidmary use, as a means of defining 
clearly and paying accurately, and so it is a great assistance 
in lendering bargains fan as between man and man When 
there can be such close baigaimng, it is possible to readjust 
the terms of exchange more acciuately with every little varia- 
tion in the plenty and scarcity of goods So long as baiter 
pievails, there aie likely to be customary payments of lent, 
wages and taxes, but as money is intiodiiced, thcie may 
be fiequent reaiiangement of these payments and they 
come to be settled by competition The regime of competi- 
tion is almost impiacticable among people to whom barter 
IS the only method of exchange known When money is 
fust introduced in any spheie, theie may be a long period 
of fixed or assessed money puces which peipetuate the old 
arrangements in a new foim but sooner or later compe- 
tition, with Its fiequent and precise readjustments of prices, 
IS likely to follow the inlioduclion of the method of reckon- 
ing and of paying in money 

Competition is m these days a word of evil omen, its 
oppiessive effects on some sections of society are very sad, 
and many of us are inclined to look back with regret to the 
more stable conditions of customary prices and assessed 
wages But it is well to remember that competition has 
come into being as the result of the introduction of money 
economy^ whatever incidental disadvantages there may 
have been in this change, there are also enormous advan- 
tages, which we aie apt to overlook These become very 
apparent when we trace the substitution of a money for 
a natural economy in connexion with the expenses of 
government. The intervention of the former renders it 
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possible for the demands of the Government to be much 
more precise, and much more legular, and thus to be far 
less onerous to those who have to defray them. Money 
can also be levied in smaller sums and from a much larger 
circle, so as to be less burdensome to special localities , 
while it IS possible to readjust the amounts and alter them 
in detail, so that the necessary pressure shall fall on those 
who can bear it best All these points come out in the 
fiscal history of the country , but before dwelling on them 
we must note the principal changes that have been made 
m regal d to money itself and the growth of experience m 
the employment of silver and gold and other forms of 
money 

96 In the period before the Norman Conquest and 

standard indeed long after it, silver was the standard 

silver, and the metal from whicli money was coined , and 
d chase m 611 1 

of the though there were money ers in diffeient towns, 

coinage ^xerciscd their calling under the control 

and authority of the Crown. There were, indeed, encroach- 
ments on this, as on other Crown rights, from time to time, 
but during periods of strong and vigorous government, 
great attention was given to the maintenance of a definite 
standaid of purity and weight. Henry I inflicted severe 
punishment on dishonest moneyers, and Henry II busied 
himself about the re- organisation of the Mint , from his 
time onwards the excellence of the English coin came to be 
a matter of just piide to the kings whose image and super- 
scription it bore. 

Some allusion has been made above (p 1 2 7) to the difficul- 
ties which arose, during the time of the Edwards, when consi- 
derable quantities of debased foreign com were brought into 
this countiy by the alien merchants who came to purchase 
wool. Edward I tried to prevent the introduction of such 
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coin, so as to keep up the standaid of the English ciurency, 
but Edward III took the first step in a dowiiwaid caieer^ 
by issuing coins from the Mint of less than the ancient 
weight It is almost impossible for good and bad coins 
to cii dilate together at the same nominal value ^ people are 
apt to pick out the best coins, either because they wish to 
hoard them, 01 to melt them down and use the bullion for 
expoit 01 for ornament The effoit to keep up the ancient 
standaid of the curiency had not been successful , Edwaid III 
piobably tried to issue new coins that should be of about 
the value of those in ordinary circulation He also seems 
to have tried to check the influx of debased silver, by 
coming Rose Nobles of gold, which were to serve the 
purpose of international tiade with Flanders, and which 
were emblematic of his claim to the sovereignty of the sea. 
This left less excuse for the impoitation of corrupt foreign 
silver, but he did not succeed m excluding it altogether In 
many continental countries, during the fourteenth centuiy, 
the debasement of the coinage was very rapid , there was a 
slight temporary gain to the Ciown, and the iilterioi effects 
were not fully understood, though expounded with great 
deal ness by a French bishop — Nicholas Oresme Eventually 
English kings betook themselves to this disastrous method 
of tiding over temporary necessities. A wholesale debase- 
ment of the English coinage took place in the time of 
Heniy VIII and Edward VI, when the coins were not 
merely 1 educed m si/e, but the metal was debased by a 
very large admixture of alloy The coins of one issue of 
Edward VI contained only three parts of pure silver to 
nine of alloy. The economists and monej^ers of the time 
did not fully realise the mischievous effects of this debase- 
ment, and much care was needed to reassert sound princi- 
ples, and to give them eftect m the earlier years of Queen 
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Elizabeth In 1561 the silvei coinage was restored to its 
original purity, but the new issues were smaller in size and 
weight than the statutory coins of Plantagenet times 
A pound of silver was not minted into merely twenty but 
into sixty shillings That recoinage marks a date when the 
responsible officers had learned from expeiience one useful 
lesson about the nature of money As the Discourse of 
the Common Weal shows, public opinion in the time of 
Edward VI was not clear as to the evils of a debased 
currency, but, from the time of Elizabeth onwards, no 
English Government has ventured on the dangerous expe- 
dient of deliberately tampering with the standard 

97 For alterations in the size or purity of coins neces- 

saiily bring about alterations m the number 
the^vaiue of niust be paid for goods of any kind 

Sliver and rise jf quality of the money is worse, it is 

of prices j j 

necessary to pay a gieatei quantity of coins 
than before, for any given article. In technical language, if 
the value of money falls, the prices of commodities of every 
kind must rise Prices rose in the time of Edward VI \ 
the coins were so bad, that the buyer had always to pay a 
gi eater number of shillings than before to induce the seller 
to part With his wares But when the purity of the coins 
was restored to its ancient fineness, prices did not return to 
their old level, as people had expected This was partly 
due to the fact that the coins were smaller than formerly, 
but it also arose from another cause that was not obvious 
until many years after the recoinage occurred. The silver of 
which the coins were made was much more plentiful, and 
therefore far cheapei, than it had ever been before. The 
first half of the sixteenth century was a time when silver 
was beginning to pour in from the New World, and there 
was a consequent fall in its value, which prevented prices 
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from returning to their old level In the reign of Elizabeth 
customeis had to pay a laiger number of pieces of cheap 
though pure silver for the pui chase of commodities than they 
would have had to pay for the same goods at the beginning 
of the reign of Elenry VII, when silver had been so much 
more scarce This rise of puces, consequent on the in- 
creasing plenty of pure silver, went on steadily till about 
the time of Charles I, and it is geneially calculated that 
during this period the nominal puces of commodities m 
England lose thiee 01 four bundled pei cent 

98 These changes in the coins and in the value of 
silver lender it exceedingly difficult to make 

° 1 Difficulty m 

any satisfactory comparison between money finding or 
prices during the Middle Ages and at the of 

present day For a veiy long peiiod the long 

^ ^ / 1 1 periods 

pnee of corn in England was nearly stable 
As, duiing this peiiod, silvei was getting scaicei and scaicer, 
and steadily rising m value throughout Euiope, it appears 
probable that a deterioration of the coinage was going on 
slowly, or the rise in the value of silver would surely have 
been reflected by a fall m gencial prices There appeals, 
however, to ha^e been one epoch at which the general 
range of prices was somewhat disturbed The booty, pro- 
cured by English soldieis from the town of Calais and the 
French campaigns of Edwaid III, appears to have got 
rapidly into circulation, and to have been sufficient to 
cause a slight rise in the geneial range of prices about 1347 
and 1348 This seems to have given real ground for dis- 
content with the attempt of the legislature, in the Statute of 
Laboureis (1350-1), to force back the rates of payment to 
those which had been current in the year 1346 But on 
the whole it may be said that, fiom the earliest times when 
accounts are kept until the beginning of the Tudor period, 
C & M 


10 
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the nominal pnces of the necessaries of life were practically 
unalteied, except in so far as the variations of the seasons 
made coin plentiful or scaice The changes which occur 
in the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth centuiy 
were owing to the reduction of the coins to less than a 
third of their former weight, and the reduction of the value 
of silvei to one-fourth of what it had been As a rough 
and ready method of comparison it may be said that a 
shilling of the later part of the seventeenth and succeeding 
centuries would not go quite so far as a penny m the 
fifteenth and preceding centuries But this comparison of 
nominal prices, rough as it is, only takes us a very little 
way towaids making any intelligent companson of the 
standard of comfoit Partly from lack of information about 
the quality of goods, it is veiy difficult to compare medieval 
pnces with those of the present day , even if such a com- 
parison could be had, it must still be borne in mind that 
many of the comforts of modern life were entirely unknown, 
and wholly unattainable even by wealthy people m the 
Middle Ages 

99 From the time of Elizabeth until the Revolution 
there seems to have been comparatively little 
age of i6g6 alteration in the coinage The throes of the 
Civil Wai appear to have made but little difference m the 
issues of the cunency At the same time theie can be little 
doubt that during this peiiod the coinage was subjected to 
a veiy special sUain. Money transactions were much moie 
common than they had been m medieval times The cir- 
culation of the coinage was moie rapid, while there was less 
desue to hoard, and more encouragement for wealthy men 
to leave then gold with goldsmiths who lent it out to 
tradeis The facilities which paper money gives were, if 
nut wholly unknown, at least little developed. Exclusive 
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reliance on bullion foi payments exposed the coinage of 
the country to wear and tear, while it was also alleged that 
many of the money-dealers habitually enriched themselves 
by clipping it In the time of William III, consequently, 
English coinage was again in a veiy unsatisfactoiy state 
The chief practical difficulties which arose were felt m intei- 
couise with other coiintnes William III had to maintain 
laige armaments abroad, and to piocme the necessary com 
for payments m the Low Couiitiies, he had to meet an 
adverse rate of exchange. One handled and thiity-thiee 
nominal pounds of the clipped silver of this country had to 
be paid in Older to secuie a hundred pounds of current 
silver m Flanders. Flence the buiden of taxation was im- 
mensely increased. As Professor Thorold Rogers has shown, 
the immediate effect of the recomage of 1696 was to lemedy 
the seiious disadvantage under which England laboiiied 
The adveise rate went gradually backwaids, and within a 
few months the rates were so far equalised that nominal pay- 
ments m this country exactly coiresponded with the money 
obtained for military purposes from bankers in Flanders 
100 Eighteenth century difficulties about the coinage 
were of a somewhat different chaiacter. They 
arose from the fact that gold and silver were standard 
alike standard coins, and that it seemed impossible to fix 
and maintain the ratio of one metal to the other In the 
time of Charles II guineas had been coined, which were 
intended to be of the same value as twenty shillings m 
silvei It was found, however, m practice that the gold was 
more valuable than had been supposed, and that twenty-one 
shillings were an approximate equivalent But this was 
only appioximate Silvei coins were, on the whole, rated 
somewhat too low, and theie was a temptation to melt down 
Sliver coins and to sell the bullion foi gold The deficiency 


IO-“2 
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of silvei coins was, m consequence, a mattei of frequent 
complaint, and the inconvenience, which lesulted, served 
to gi\ e popularity and vitality to the meicantilist doctrine of 
legislating to secure a balance of tiade It was not until 
i8r6 that a real attempt was made to get nd of the difficulty 
altogether by the demonetisation of silvei When gold 
became the sole lecognised slanduiid of value, silvei could 
be coined with such an amount of alloy that it should never 
be profitable to melt it down , while, when a limit was fixed 
beyond which payments in silver should not be legal tender, 
debtors weie prevented from endeavouring to discharge 
their obligations in the less valuable of two standaid metals 
It may be possible, as bimetallists hope, to airange by legis- 
lation and international agieement for a standard that shall 
be moie stable and less fluctuating than gold This, too, is 
liable to changes, such as occurred when Europe was flooded 
with the piccious metals obtained m the New World, or 
there may be an exhaustion of the sources of supply such as 
was fell during the Middle Ages It may be that a combined 
gold and silver standaid — like a compensating pendulum — 
would seive better than either metal taken independently 
and by itself, but the experience of centuries seems to 
show that attempts to use one oi other of two metals as a 
standaid is suie to cause grave difficulties either within a 
realm or in the relations of international tiade. 

10 1. The foundation of the Bank of England (1694) 
The Bank of impoitant effects in popularising the 

England and use of papei money and other forms of credit 
^ The Bank was a company which lent its capital 

of 200,000 to Government on condition of receiving 

00,000 permanently as interest This constant revenue 
gave it a strong position as a wealthy body, and the Bank was 
able to ciiculate its notes, or promises to pay, as if they had 
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been actual coins The public had confidence that these notes 
could be exchanged for gold on demand, and were therefore 
willing to take them as the equivalent of gold. The private 
firms of goldsmiths, with whom the Bank competed, made 
a serious attempt soon after its formation to discredit its 
notes by causing a run on the Bank at a time when, owing 
to the recoinage, there weie special circumstances which 
rendered it difficult to obtain the neccssaiy bullion The 
Bank, however, defied this conspiracy, and as it was able to 
meet the bona fide demands of its ordinary customers, the 
incident does not appear to have done any serious harm 
This was, perhaps, the first instance of a problem which 
has had to be faced again and again — namely, to determine 
what reserve should be kept in a bank, so that it may be 
able to meet its engagements and to pay gold for all the 
notes that are presented In Scotland where one Bank 
was started m 1695, and another in 1727, banking was not 
the monopoly of one great company, such as conti oiled 
monetary transactions in London, and a large body of 
experience on this point was soon formed At one time an 
attempt was made to render a sudden run upon the Bank 
of Scotland impossible, by issuing notes which were con- 
vertible, not on demand, but only after a definite intcival 
had expired Owing to this restriction, however, these notes 
were depreciated and did not circulate on the same terms as 
gold, or as notes which could be readily exchanged foi gold 
In another case, that of the Bank of Ayr, there was a very 
considerable over-issue of notes, and when the bank failed 
through the dishonesty of a manager, there was very wide- 
spread commercial disaster throughout Scotland In the 
case of these Scotch banks there were ready tests, if any 
miscalculation was made, the notes eithei failed to circulate 
at their nominal value, or they were repaid with great ra- 
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pidity, thiougli the ordinary channels of trade, to the banks 
which had issued them, and the general lange of puces was 
not gieatly affected by then operations 

The Bank of England, however, was in a special position, 
as its notes weie guaranteed by Government When, at the 
close of the eighteenth centuiy, Pitt made repeated demands 
for advances from the Bank, the goveinors were at last 
unable to meet their notes with gold, and they weie forced 
to suspend cash payments (1797) When this occurred, the 
ordinaiy indications with regard to notes ceised to operate 
The notes formed an mconveitible paper cuiiency, their 
value meiely depended upon their scarcity, and then scar- 
city depended upon the wisdom of the diiectors in not 
issuing too large a numbei But the tests which had seived, 
during the eighteenth cenluiy, for judging whether the issues 
were excessive or the reveise were no longer available 
(p 152) There was a general rise of nominal prices, but 
It seemed as if this might be due to other causes, such as 
bad harvests 01 the exigencies of war Though the Bullion 
Committee of the House of Commons {18 10) detected the 
real cause, and showed that there had been a depreciation 
of the currency by an over -issue of inconvertible paper 
money, still Parliament and the nation weie not convinced 
It was not until 1819 that the evil was lemedied, and that 
the gold standard was once more restored by the resump- 
tion of cash payments on the part of the Bank of England. 

102 The development of banking, and especially the 


Loans, the 
Bank rate, 
and the Act 
of 1844 


foundation of the Bank of England, led to 
some modification in the habits of traders. 
They became moie and moie accustomed 
to tiade on borrowed capital By means of 


their credit in the commercial world, they were able to 


obtain loans from bankeis, and to carry on business on a 
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far laiger scale than would have been possible had they 
been limited to their own capital. Their credit enabled 
them to piocure capital, and the development of this credit 
system gave great opportunities for the expansion of trade 
In the earlier pait of the eighteenth century, when the 
financial power of credit was generally recognised, people 
were inclined to exaggerate its impoitance, and to regard it 
as a substitute for capital But the credit of a trading com- 
pany is not capital, and unless it is so used as to piocure 
the use of capital by borrowing, it does not really help to 
expand a business largely The directors of the East India 
Company and of the South Sea Company were guilty of 
blunders in this matter They expended their capital in 
procuring political advantages, and then got into difficulties 
through want of sufficient means to cany on their com- 
mercial undei takings 

As time went on, however, laiger masses of capital were 
foimed, and commercial men began to count on being able 
to borrow money from the Bank in the ordinary course of 
business When tiade was going badly, the Bank was accus- 
tomed to raise the rate at which it granted accommodation 
to tradeis; if this was done gradually, the Bank was able 
to avoid making new loans and thus to strengthen its own 
financial position, wuthout giving any shock to credit in 
commercial circles generally The raising of the rate tended 
to make prices in England fall, and thus to encourage ex- 
ports and dimmish imports while it also tended to induce 
foreigners to send money to this country for investment at 
the higher rate of interest procurable Thus, in moie ways 
than one, the laising of the Bank rate tended to bring about 
a favourable state of the exchanges, and a flow of gold to 
this country which would, sooner or later, find its way to the 
coffers of the Bank, It could thus strengthen its position 
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and pioceed to lend money on easiei terms once more 
The Bank was so well managed that m 1763, when the 
Hambuigh banks failed and theie was widespread disaster 
on the Continent, the ciisis did not extend to England 
Similar good fortune attended their proceedings in 1782 
In 1797, howevei, when Pitt bon owed so largely, the Bank 
rate was raised very suddenly, and was practically pio- 
hibitive to merchants who hoped to get the usual accom- 
modation. The scare, caused by this action on the part of 
the Bank at a time of geneial commercial anxiety, augmented 
the evil, and very serious results followed m the City from a 
course which, at this distance of time, it is not easy to 
defend 

During the penod when cash payments weie suspended 
and the ciuiency was partly depreciated, the Bank directors 
were unable to avail themselves of the indications given by 
the exchanges, and to control the state of credit in the City. 
But it was a disappointment that when cash payments were 
resumed, there was not the success which had been hoped 
for m avoiding financial tiouble. Theie was a very bad 
crisis in 1825, and nearly twenty yeais later it was thought 
necessary to reconstitute the powers of the Bank of England, 
by what was known as the Bank Charter Act (1844) By 
this, the depaitment of the Bank which issues notes was 
absolutely severed from that which makes advances and 
carries on ordinal y banking business In this way an 
attempt was made to separate the difficulties connected 
with the currency from those which arise through the 
fluctuations of commercial credit. The critics of the Act 
have complained less of what it has done than of what it 
has left undone It has been held by many that the 
expedients requisite under the Act may sometimes lead to 
such precipitate action as to aggravate an impending crisis, 
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and to diminish the subsequent power of the Bank to grant 
needed assistance Othei ciitics are doubtful whether, con- 
sidering the scale on which business is now done, thcie is 
anything like a sufficient reseive to lendei the Bank as safe 
as it IS habitually supposed to be The impression that 
the Government will somehow see it tlnoiigh any peiiod of 
disaster gives it a status which may enable it to maintain 
the credit system of the couniiy on a tai sinallei basis of 
cash than would othei wise be possible 

103 All these facilities for cuiiency and finance were 
onlv gradually utilised by the Goveinment foi 

^ ^ , r 1 XT Payment in 

public puiposes In the time of the Norman umd and by 
kings the mam support of the Ciown came trary^Ld^*^^^* 
in kind fiom the loyal estates (S 24), the casual taxa- 
king lived ‘ of his own, and much of ms own 
would be stoied foi the use of his household as he travelled 
from one estate to anothei Even the taxes which were paid 
into the Exchequer seem to have been sometimes paid in 
kind, as late as the time of Hcniy I, and when we re- 
member that the king lelied foi his aimy on peisonal sei vices 
rather than on paid forces, we see that money entered to a 
comparatively small extent into the finances of the realm 
The same holds true at fiist of other demands and of taxes 
on tiade The king had a recognised light to obtain certain 
commodities for his personal needs and those of Ins house- 
hold, and to receive a share of the impoits and exports 
It was a real piotection to the subjects when these rights 
ceased to be arbitrary and became definite Thus the practice 
of caption gave place to a recognised privilege of pre-emption 
by the king’s purveyors, though, even as late as the time of 
the Long Parliament, there were many grievances resulting 
from the manner in which they exercised then powers It 
was also a real boon when the customs came to be taken 
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at understood and definite rates, when the pise of wine 
was limited, and excessive tolls (malae toltae) on wool were 
given up In the last case a rate defined in money set the 
limit to arbitiaiy demands this was a great boon to traders, 
for the effect of arbitrary taxation on trade is most preju- 
dicial 

With the growth of Parliament under Edward I and 
Edward II the Commons obtained the power of stopping 
that arbitrary taxation against which their forefathers had 
protested in Magna Carta In Norman and Plantagenet 
times taxation on land and on personal possessions (ii8i) 
was levied in money, and was casual in incidence rather 
than arbitrary in amount Different tenants held by differ- 
ent tenures, and the royal demands came upon them m 
different foims and on different occasions In some years 
there might be demands of aids from tenants on the loyal 
demesne, sometimes theie would be a scutage, sometimes 
the towns were iallaged, while Henry III and Edward I 
occasionally obtained the right to share in the spiritual taxa- 
tion which usually went to the Pope Though taxation in 
the time of Henry III was very frequent and very heavy, 
theie were no two consecutive years in which similar pay- 
ments were made by similar peisons The occasional and 
haphazard nature of taxation must have rendered it very 
inconvenient to many of those who were called upon to 
pay , indeed, at this stage, it illustrates some of the evils of 
a money economy, for these irregular demands gave great 
opportunity for the operations of Jews and other money- 
lendeis Hence it is not surprising that when the machinery 
for collecting taxation came to be organised in Parliament, 
special care was taken to render taxation regular so far as 
might be The taxes which were voted were still occasional, 
but they were taken as far as possible at a regular rate, and 
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causes of dispute as to what each man ought to pay were 
gieatly reduced The most sti iking inequalities in English 
taxation in Litei times seem to have arisen fiom the instinct 
of maintaining regularity at any cost and of clinging to the 
fiscal arrangements once made, even Avhen the ciicumstances 
for which they weie oiiginally devised have wholly alteied 

10^ One staking illiistiation of this tendency to prefer 
a fixed money payment to variable demands 
may be found in the gieat financial agieemcnt fi^eernhs 
of The taxation of moveables befoie The Tudor 

this time h id been made by means of assess- 
ments of the actual possessions of the persons taxed In 
some cases these had gi anted exemption for the stock and 
tools of the labouierj in otheis the tax had been levied 
mote exhaustively Sometimes taxation bad been levied 
at one fiactional pail and sometimes at another, hut m 1334 
it was dctei mined that the king’s commissioneis should agree 
on a composition which each town 01 village should pay, as 
the equivalent of a tenth on moveables within the towns, 
and a fifteenth on the counties The teims tenth and 
fifteenth hencefoiwaid meant a sum of about ;^39 jOoo, and 
when Paihament voted two or moie tenths and fifteenths 
there was an understood sum which each distiict was called 
upon to pay 

This anangement lasted until the reign of James I, 
but long befoie that time difficulties had arisen Some 
paits of the country decayed and weie unable to contribute 
their quotas, while other districts prospeied without having 
to pay any additional chaiges Towaids the close of the 
fifteenth centuiy, in particular, we read of many towns 
which obtained exemption Sometimes a total of four 
thousand pounds and sometimes no less than six thousand 
weie leimtted Still the expenses of government were apt 
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to expand^ and, while these remissions were being made, 
there was need of extra assistance in emergencies, such as 
occasioned the celebrated poll-taxes of 1377 and 1381 , while 
the defence of land and sea imposed duties on the Crown 
which It was not easy to fulfil Convoy money was taken 
from ceitam ships, and attempts were made to oigamse 
some defence for the coasts But these things haidly 
affected the general taxation of the country, as the revenue 
was levied, so far as possible, fiora those who benefited 
directly by the new arrangements. It is extiaordmary, too, 
to see how laige a field, coveied now-a-days by regular 
government organisation, was then left to private munifi- 
cence The maintenance of loads and bridges was but 
little attended to except when it was undertaken by the 
charitable and the pious Even the bmden of defending 
the lealm against the Spanish Aimada was largely borne by 
loyal subjects, who voluntarily came to the aid of their 
queen This personal sentiment of loyalty and willingness 
to make voluntary sacrifices was shown for the last time 
m the Civil War, when it was an important element m the 
equipment of the aimy of Chailes I 

Under Henry VIII a serious effort was made to read- 
just the fiscal system of the country to the condition of its 
material prosperity The tenths and fifteenths were supple- 
mented by a general subsidy of 4s m the pound on the 
yearly value of land and 2s Sd in the pound on personal 
property Those who came under this denomination weie 
known as ^subsidy men'; after its imposition in 1514 there 
was no real attempt at subsequent modification, although a 
flesh assessment was made each time A subsidy came to 
be a fixed expression for a sum of nearly ^100,000, and 
the propoitions, which each had to pay, merely followed the 
original levy of the tax, 
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105 The fall in the value of silver dining the sixteenth 
centuiy had serious effects m a state which 

Financial 

had so completely adopted a money eco- difficulties of 
nomy The change affected all who lived on Stuarts 
fixed incomes, as many landowneis did , in so far as they 
were unable to laise then lents, they received the same 
money as befoie, vhile they had to pui chase all that 
they required at much highei rates If ordinal y landowners 
felt this seveiely, the dilfculty fell with special foice upon 
the Cl own The leveniies fiom Ciomii lands could not be 
increased lapidly, and theie was difficulty m piocuung 
additional resoiiit es fiom taxation It was becoming obvious 
that taxation must afford the legulai souice of national 
income not only in emeigencies, as hitheito, but in oidinaiy 
times Eli/abeth was ingenious and paisimonious enough 
to evade the difficulty, and the whole task of leconstituting 
national finance in accordance with the necessities of 
the times was still undone when the Stuaits succeeded to 
the Cl own 'Their financial difficulties may have been in- 
creased through then own mistakes, and thioiigh the folly 
of some of then agents, but many of then difficulties were 
inevitable The Tudor kings and then couitieis had wasted 
much of the ancient heiitage of the Crown, while the new 
conditions of European politics and the place which England 
was taking, as an mipoitant power m Europe, made it neces- 
sary that she should have a navy, and that the royal treasuiy 
should be icplemshed. While there was a real plea of 
necessity for much that Charles aimed at, there was also 
an excuse foi discontent, The purchasing power of money 
had fallen, but the sums which Chailes I obtained were 
nominally xeiy laige, and the non-success, foi which lack of 
resouices was partly to blame, appeared to show that he and 
his mimsteis weie utterly incompetent. Between the real 
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needs of the Government and the appaient mismanagement 
of the Cl own officeis the financial position became moie and 
moie stiained, and was one of the most important elements 
in the quail cl which giadually widened into a Civil War 
The most unpoitant financial expedient at which Charles I 
aimed was that of somehow oi othei introducing an excise^ 
or tax on goods piodiiced and consumed within the country 
It was easy to see that some such expedient as this would 
be very piofitabie Each consumer might pay very little, 
but the total revenue to the Crown would be veiy large 
Stiafford endeavouicd to do something of the sort in Ireland 
by means of a salt tax ^ and if the monopoly in soap had 
been earned thiough, as it was designed, Chailes would 
have piacticaily seemed an excise on this commodity But 
the stiength of public opinion was too great to allow 
of his even attempting to proem e a revenue by avowedly 
imposing an excise, and he had no success in the 
indiicct cifoits with which he attempted to attain this 
object 

The attempt to impose an excise was due to a states- 
manlike effort to distiibute the buiden of taxation over the 
community generally, instead of allowing it to fall entirely 
on certain classes Throughout the Middle Ages, there 
must have been large sections of the population who contri- 
buted little, if at all, to the national revenue. The tenths 
and fifteenths, and the Tudoi subsidies practically fell upon 
landowners and upon householdeis m towns. Imported 
commodities were of the nature of luxuries, and those who 
did not consume them were unaffected by the rates at which 
they wcie charged Of the labouring classes generally it 
would appear that the piessure of taxation hardly touched 
them at all The excise was approved as an expedient 
for distiibuting the buiden of taxation as widely as possible. 
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but Charles I failed to secure it, and it was left to those who 
defeated him to cany out this pi eject 

106 The Parliamentaiy paity weie foiced to laise 
money for the support of their army, and in 

, -fir 111 Parliamentary 

this emergency adopted financial methods, and Restora- 
whicli had been tried by the Dutch and ap- finance 
proved by their expeiience They levied monthly assess- 
ments from the landowneis, or from tenants who could 
recover the amount from their landowneis, and they also 
introduced an excise on beer The measuie was very un- 
popular, but It was very profitable, and, when once intio- 
duced, it became a permanent soiiice of levenue. The 
successful organisation of the Post-Office as a money-making 
concern dates from the same peiiod, and these two expe- 
dients were retained and perpetuated, when the whole 
financial system of the country was leconstituted at the 
Restoration The new system followed the lines of the 
temporary methods of the Paihamentary paity, and did not 
revert to the ancient methods which had continued m vogue 
until the fall of Charles I 

The Restoration Pailiament was the first body which 
accepted the new order delibeiately, and set about pro- 
viding for the regular and ordinary expenses of the Crown by 
means of taxation. This would have been a difficult ques- 
tion at any time, but under the special circumstances of the 
moment, when the country was suffering fiom the effects of 
the war and fiom a famine of unexampled seventy, it was 
no easy matter to devise expedients for raising a suitable 
revenue. They endeavoured to provide a regular income of 
1, 200,000 , of this over 100, 000 was raised by granting 
a hereditary excise, which was given in lieu of the money 
accruing to the Ciown from feudal incidents like wardship 
and livery, while the claims from purveyance and pie-emption 
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were also to be sui rendered. All the advantages of this bar- 
gain lay with the landowners and especially with the tenants 
of ancient demesne, while the excise fell on the public at 
laige, and the justice of an airangement by which the burdens 
of the land were thrown upon the geneial consumer has 
been much criticised. It is probable that little was thought 
of it at the time Public opinion had become accustomed 
to an excise, and theie was less inconvenience in perpetu- 
ating the existing system than in trying to raise a much 
larger revenue by the direct taxation of the land In levying 
taxes from the land, they weie also caieful to maintain 
the existing arrangements The inequality with which the 
land-tax was levied in the home counties, as compaied with 
the outlying counties, serves to leflect the difficulty felt 
by the Pailiamentary party in collecting levenue from the 
royalist districts at the peiiod when they imposed the tax. 
But curiously unfair as it was, it affords another illustration of 
the English preference for paying at a known rate, rather 
than foi introducing a method which, by being more flexible, 
should be less regular and more fair The Restoration 
Pailiament had probably but little thought of abstract 
justice, and were chiefly concerned with the possibility of 
collecting a revenue at all By maintaining the de facto 
system, however, they avoided the evil which arises from 
changes in the method of taxation, and by distributing the 
buiden widely they were able to build on a firm basis a 
revenue system by which the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment should be legularly defrayed out of taxation 

107 So fai we have reviewed the changes in the fiscal 
Public bor- system which followed the introduction of a 
rowing The money economy in matters of state The 
development of credit was also important. 
Few English kings have been able to keep out of debt, 
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and some, like Edvvaid III, have broken faith with their 
Cl editors When Charles I borrowed to pay the Scotch army 
m 1641, he was compelled to so on the joint secuiity of 
Parliament and himself, and thus incidentally forfeited the 
power of dissolving Parliament without its consent In 
the post- Restoration period, public boiiowing came to be 
part of the regular methods of finance and was no longei 
resoited to meiely m emeigcncies The Goveinment was 
accustomed to borrow money from goldsmiths on the assign- 
ment of grants which were alieady voted, but had not been 
collected, and the goldsmiths could count on the early 
repayment of their loans, as soon as the taxes came in In 
1670, however, Charles II endeavouied to ictain this money 
in his own hands, by stopping the payments out of the 
Exchequer which weie due to the goldsmiths By this 
breach of faith he caused much consternation in the City, 
and many of the public, whose deposits had been lent to the 
Crown, were also sufferers A ceitam amount of mteiest 
was paid to these creditors, but the principal was never le- 
stored, and came in time to form the nucleus of the National 
Debt 

The National Debt, as a regular institution, may be said 
to date from the time of William III He was engaged in 
a lifelong struggle with Louis XIV, and was ready to strain 
every nerve to cairy it on The Bank of England was a 
scheme which was hastily floated at the end of a session, 
when other financial projects had fallen through It was not 
very favourably received in Parliament, but was eagerly 
taken up in the City, and the full amount required was soon 
subscribed William III obtained ;:^i,2oo,ooo to use at 
once in the war, while he only had to raise 00,000 by 
taxation He also obtained an immense political advantage 
by cementing the adhesion of the monied classes who sub- 
C & M. 


II 
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seabed to the Bank The siibscnbers obtained regular 
interest m peipetuUy for then money This was secured to 
them on the ciedit of the Government, and by the assign- 
ment of the income fiom a tax on the tonnage of ships 
They also had a monopoly in conducting banking business, 
and fiom the hist they piospeied gieatly But the success 
of this expedient was dangcious. The Government were 
tempted, again and again, to negociate large loans from 
companies to which special ti ading privileges wei e conceded. 
The conflict between the old and the new East India Com- 


pany (p. 1 1 6) and the subsequent history of the South Sea 
Company have sufficiently put on recoid the wild chaiacter 
of much of the finance of this time 

10 8. With the beginning of the Georgian era there was 
less immediate need foi meeting special emer- 

The inci- i n i i 

dence and geiicies, and attention was cliicny diiected to 

taxSion possible expedients for paying off the debt. 

The pressuie of inteiest, along with the ex- 
penses of government, made it by no means easy to raise 
sufficient revenue, and Walpole’s peace policy was probably 
dictated by a desire to improve financial conditions There 
was a steady increase of national lesouices, but at the same 
time this was so slow that there was real difficulty m piocuimg 
the necessary revenue, and it seemed important to nurtuie 
the growing wealth of the country with extieme care It was 
consequently under Walpole (1721 — 42) that the whole 
taxation of the counliy was recast in accoi dance with the 
principles of the mercantile system By the introduction of 
bonded warehouses, he helped to make England a depot for 
the cariying trade, and by systematizing the duties levied 
on foreign manufactures and the bounties given on native 
products, he endeavoured to institute such tariff ariangements 
as should contribute to the geneial prosperity of the country. 
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The pi maples had been laid down long before, but it was 
only undei Walpole that they weie consistently put into 
practice As has been pointed out above (p. 132), theic 
are grave leasons for doubting the wisdom of the best 
mtentioned methods for diiecting and fostering national 
industry What with the industries that were hampeicd, 
the oppoitimities that were given for fraud, and the unsuit- 
able tiades that were galvanised into life, the benefit which 
was believed to accrue through Sii Robert Walpole’s well- 
meant eifoits must have been greatly frittered away. At the 
same time it must be remembered that, whether through his 
arrangements or in spite of them, the country steadily pros- 
jiered on all sides of its economic life under the regime 
which he systematised He was the first English statesman 
who took carefully into account the incidence of taxation 
with a view to obtaining a definite national object and not 
merely for the sake of revenue puiposes 

This was a principle against which Adam Smith made an 
elfective protest, he did not think taxation should be used to 
promote any commercial object He had had oppoitunities 
in France of investigating the fiscal systems of different 
countries, and he applied economic doctrine to the problems 
of the incidence and methods of taxation much bettei th ai 
had been done by previous wnteis Undei his influence 
North intioduced the succession duty, and the effect of 
the Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, was much more 
clearly seen when Pitt came into power (1783) This minister 
carefully followed Adam Smith’s views as to the incidence of 
taxation, and endeavoured to distribute the burdens so that 
they should fall as lightly as possible on the poorer classes. 
This was appaient both in the remissions made in the earlier 
part of his career, and in the mode in which he imposed 
heavy taxation at the beginning of this century His great 

II — 2 
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expedient was a Triple Assess/muty which may be regarded as 
the forerunner of the income-tax. His bon owing was reck- 
less in the extreme. When Goveinment ciedit was becom- 
ing exhausted he did not borrow at high lales, but accepted 
sums of fSo or fgo as the equivalent of ;^ioo of stock 
boriowed at lelatively low interest In this way he bui- 
dened the nation with a iaige nominal debt which, just be- 
cause it was running at low interest, could not be readily 
extinguished by subsequent loans But though his action 
was reckless he had consideiable success in lightening the 
burden of taxation foi the community at laige 

His work m this lespect was earned on by Hiiskisson 
and Peel They weie interested in reducing the pressure of 
taxation on the poor, while they also believed that by light- 
ening the bill den of taxation the general prospenty of the 
country would be greatly inci eased. The very motives, 
which had led Walpole to construct a complicated system 
of duties and bounties, weighed with financiers a century 
later m their efforts to remove them It seemed to be a 
nsky experiment. The country was suffering fiom depressed 
trade, and it was difficult to make both ends meet, but, not- 
withstanding, the tariff reforms were cairied through Peel 
was careful to impose some temporary tax, which might 
serve as a source of revenue until his remissions had time 
to stimulate trade, and to bring m a larger revenue at the 
lower rates In his general scheme he was singularly suc- 
cessful Theie was a rapid expansion of industry, which 
was felt all the more cleaily when the free trade experiment 
reached its culmination in the repeal of the Corn Laws 
(1846). Since his experiments have been thus completely 
justified by success, it seems unnecessary to recall the 
criticism to which they have been subjected ; it must, how- 
ever, be remembeied that progress was already being made 
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towards very general fiee trade by means of commeicial 
treaties, and that, though the sudden adoption of fiec tiade 
gave us a great advantage foi the time, we have lost the 
means of bargaining with other states, so as to prevent 
them fiom imposing hostile tariffs against ouiselvcs 

109 There is no serious proposal to return to a condi- 
tion of baiter in oidinary transactions, and 
there can be no doubt that the substitution tages^ 
of money finance for payments in kind to money eco- 
the Crown and peisonal service is advan- 
tageous in many ways The burden of tax:ation is nioie 
precisely known, it is more regular, it is more widely distri- 
buted, and It IS moie adjustable , there is a real benefit in 
many directions, especially wheie industry and bade aie con- 
cerned To a very great extent these generally lecognised 
advantages in national affairs are typical of benefits which 
have ensued in other departments of life from similar 
changes The man who works in definite hours for specified 
wages may have a hard life, but his obligations are moie 
certain and his reward is belter defined than in the case 
of the slave or the serf (§ 125) Close baigaining and 
competibon give oppoitunities to the man of eneigy and 
enterprise , they appear under some conditions to be unfa- 
vourable to the well-being of the weak and the ignorant 
But at least under a money system, we may have definite 
statements as to the condition and resources of those who 
are woist off, while under a more primitive economy the 
details cannot be clearly and piecisely put forward To 
know the extent and the nature of evils is one step towards 
finding a remedy, and the substitution of a money for a 
natural economy gives us the means of acquiiing such 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


ACJRICULTURE. 


no In no single art is it moie ca'^y to tiace the couise 
of pi()giess tlian in one winch, like tilLigc, has 
cu?nvat\on^ assicluoLibly piactised liom the earliest 


The most prmiitue soit of agiicultiuc is that known 
as ej^tenuve cultiuc~~a S} stein which can only be piac- 
used by a peoiile with a very laige aiea at then disposal 
Each yeai they clcai and till a space sulficiently large to 
raise the necessary crops, oi as much as may be possible 
with the stock and seed at then disposal In some paits of 
the woild, as for example m certain paits of India, where 
this method is still puisucd, the ground is cleaied by 
burning the coarse glass and brushwood which cumbers U, 
and the ashes supply a useful ingiedicnt to the soil duiing 
the year it is iindei ciop When the hai*vest is over, the 
land IS simply left idle. In the immediately succeeding 
years, othei tracts aie cropped in tuin, until after an interval 
of several seasons necessity compels the use of a poition 
which has, at some earlier time, been under tillage If eight 
01 nine years elapse befoie it is necessaiy to levert to the 
same soil, the land has so much time to recover that the 
process may be earned on almost indefinitely without ex- 
haustion. 
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Tins extensive system of cultivation is very adaptable 
It may be used by nomads, who have no settled ha])itations, 
but who are able to hngei at some point in their wandeiings 
while a crop is being taken It is possible even foi a sea- 
faimg people to linger for some months on shore and 
re-victual their ships fiom crops they have laiscd This 
the Phoenicians did in then great voyage round Afiica, and 
the Danes in Noithumbiia lesoited to a similar expedient 
It IS the simplest and least laboiious system, and may be 
retained for many generations by a people who ha\c defi- 
nitely settled dowUj while it may also be piactised as a 
means of supplementing their resources by men who are 
acquainted with, and habitually use, moic aiduous methods 
of tillage. In this way it survived in Abeideenshiie at 
the end of the last century, theie the out~town lauds were 
cultivated extensively, while a much highei system of tanning 
was adopted on the indoivii fields 

If, however, the area at the disposal of a family, 01 gioup ' 
of families, is so restiicted that they have to 
leliiin to the same field within five 01 six yeais, cuitwauin^ 
theie IS not sufficient time foi the iccupeiative 
poweis of nature to opeiate, and the soil becomes exhausted 
We may speak of a time, when the whole capabilities of 
any land are brought into play for aiable pm poses, by using 
It all m turn and as fiequently as it will hear, as a point of 
least exhaustion When this point is past, it is necessary to 
resort to artificial means to stimulate and lemvigorale the 
soil, and with this we have the beginning of intensive culture 
Intensive cultivation consists in replenishing the soil with 
manuies or other feililiseis, so that it can be used more 
frequently, and yet not be exhausted Pi ogress m agiicul- 
tural skill enables men to wring from the land six or seven 
times as much crop as they could by primitive methods 
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They can get something fiom it every year, and yet the 
land IS not vvoin out It is always assumed that a tenant 
faimei will return the land to the landlord at the expiiation 
of his lease in good condition The pioblem for the agri- 
caltLiiist IS to aiiange his business so that he can regulaily 
and habitually get as much as possible fiom the land, 
Without exhausting it If he is to get a gieat deal out of it, 
he will have to pul a great deal into it Much moie labour 
must be expended in canying and spreading manuie and m 
deeper ploughing, on even the simplest system of intensive 
farming, than is needed when the land is tilled exten- 
sively 

1 1 1 When this is recognised, we can grasp moie cleaily 
Diminishing general course which agricultuial impiove- 

returns men! has taken When once intensive cultiva- 
tion is adopted, if it is necessary to get moie out of the soil, 
more must be put into it More can always be got out of 
It, but only by increasingly aiduous or expensive opeia- 
tions Hence has been foimulated a priiioiple which is 
known as the law of diminishing returns It holds true of 
any place at any time when intensive culture is m vogue 
Each additional application of labour (and capital) to the 
land Will give an additional amount of crop, but not at the 
same rate as before Each new effort, be it a week’s labour, 
or ;^io capital, applied this year in addition to what was 
applied last, will he remunerated at a less rate than acciued 
to previous effoits Double the labour will ensure greatly 
increased pi oduce, but still it will be less than double the 
pioduce — a larger amount, but at a diminished rate 

This IS a physical principle which is plainly true when 
Agricultural wc remember that labour is only one of the 
improvements nccessary elements for the growth of a crop 
By doubling the labour, we do not double the sunlight 
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or air^ we only impiove some of the conditions on which 
giowth depends Other points must, however, be noticed 
to render this physical principle instinctive m legaid to 
social alFaiis, or the histoiy of human progiess It only 
holds true, as stated, foi any definite condition of know- 
ledge If theie IS such an advance m skill that men under- 
stand better how to avoid the exhaustion of the soil, its 
action IS suspended foi the time The lotation of ciops 
IS an expedient by which land can be moie constantly used 
without being unduly exhausted, it does not involve any 
considerable addition to labour oi capital It selves to 
prevent exhaustion, and impiovements of this type give a 
great increase to human powers of obtaining food fiom the 
soil The improvement may be so gieat that it is possible 
to get enough food from a diminished aiea, and with less 
labour and capital than befoie. But if we take this new 
condition of skill as a starting-point, the law of diminishing 
letuins will again begin to opeiate in faither effoits to pio- 
cuie additional subsistence. Agiicultuial piogiess has been 
of two kinds There has been an advance of skill in avoiding 
the exhaustion of the soil, but, wheie no such improvement 
has occurred, there has been need for inci eased energy to 
make up for the exhaustion of the soil, and to replenish 
It The impiovement in preventing exhaustion has gone on 
so fast, that it may be doubted whethei there is any increase 
in the drudgery of man and beast, employed m tillage at the 
present day, as compared with that required to procure the 
far infeiior crops with which men had to be satisfied at the 
time of the Norman Conquest 

1 1 2. When intensive cultivation has once come into 
vogue, a farther condition follows The good 
effects of most measures will last for more 
than one year. The improvement is not exhausted all at 
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once, and hence it becomes advisable to use the same land 
over and over again, and not to vaiy it, as it is natuial to 
do on the extensive system Instead of fields which change 
fiom year to year, the family 01 village which uses intensive 
cultuie will piefer to have permanent fields, constantly kept 
for tillage, even though there may be sufficient land to 
enable them to continue the old plan in a modified foim 
As a consequence, all through the Middle Ages, theie were 
fields in each village, which were permanently set apart for 
tillage. They weie laid out with marks which were never 
altered, and the divisions of the land, occupied by difieient 
people, consisted of nauow grass boiders 01 balks, which 
divided each large field into a numbei of acie 01 of half- 
acie strips These balks weie common enough a centuiy 
ago, but since that time they have been nearly all destioyed, 
and the few which lemain heie and there may be regaided 
as cunous relics of a system which was once umvcisaL The 
fields were known as open fields, because they had no 
fencing, except during those periods of the year when the 
crops were growing At other times the cattle could range 
without restiiction over the whole area of the village, and 
pick up what they could get, either fiom the herbage 
or the common waste, or fiom the stubble on the open 
fields 

The open fields were also spoken of as common fields, 
although they were not, in historical times, 
held in common In the oidmary village, 
at the time of the Norman Conquest, the 
lord of the manor would have a considerable pait of the 
fields cultivated for his own use by the serfs, and the 
holdings of his tenants probably all lay intermixed with his 
own demesne farm The tenant who held a virgate or yard- 
land would occupy some sixty half-acre strips scatteied in 
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diflferent parts of the open fields , but his vii gate consisted 
of a known number of known stnps Like the poitions of 
meadow land, the viigates in the fields were definitely 
assigned, and no part of the open fields was common 
pioperty The common lights to use the fields for grazing 
pill poses only began to operate when tillage was ovei for 
the yeai, and when the fields lapsed for a time into the 
lest of the waste All the inhabitants who h ul land to 
cultivate and cattle to do the woik seem to ha\e had 
grazing lights on the common waste But though the fields 
were not held as common piopeity, iheie was, in all pioba- 
bility, a great deal of woik that was done together and in 
the same fashion by the diffeient owners and tenants in 
each village They combined to supply teams, at least for 
the lord’s land, and they may have aiiangcd for a good deal 
of collective woik among themselves on the common jilan 
which must have been adopted, according as the lands 
weie laid out m two or in thiec fields 

This system of open field, with intermixed holdings, or 
run-no as it is teimed in Scotland, seems to 
be so very inconvenient, that it is difficult to Survival of 
understand how it could have been adopted, 
and why it should have been letamed. It possibly had some 
advantage in the way of fairness, and the various pieces of 
land could be distiibuted more equally, as regards quality 
and exposme, according to this plan There is little reason 
to believe that all the inhabitants of a village were equal in 
status or wealth at any known time , but pains weie taken 
to maintain what was fair and equal among such of the 
inhabitants as were on the same footing But apart from 
this, it seems possible that this curious arrangement was 
first adopted from motives of practical convenience and 
perpetuated later from the meie difficulty of substituting 
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anything else When the ait of land sui veying was unknown, 
and there were no definite measuies of area, it was simplest 
to lay out land by merely breaking it up with the plough, 
and then to assign an acre — the portion ploughed in a day 
— to each villager in turn This was, undoubtedly, the 
method of assignment adopted while extensive culture was 
practised, and there was no necessity for any re-arrange- 
ment when intensive culture came into use When, dm mg 
the last century, the disadvantages of the open field system 
became obvious, tenants weie, with great difficulty, in- 
duced to accept any alteration (p 187) The process of 
enclosure meant the grouping of their scattered strips into 
separate and several holdings, but it was not an easy thing 
for the commissioneis to re-assign the lands into holdings 
that would be considered fair equivalents for the old lauds 
The difficulty felt in discarding the system — even when its 
inconveniences were fully understood — may partly help us 
to understand how it came to be retained for so many 
centuries 


113. The fullest information which we have as to the 
methods of cultivation during the Middle Ages 
field anT° found in tliose writings on husbandry, 

three field Compiled during the reign of Henry III, to 
systems wliich allusiou lias already been made (p 37) 

Of these the most celebrated was due to Walter of Henley 
The handbook, which he wrote for the guidance of land- 
lords in the management of their estates, is most useful in 
helping us to picture agricultural conditions that have long 
since passed away He institutes a comparison as to the 
work which had to be done on the two field and three field 
system respectively These were two different methods of 
working the land, which, while involving precisely similar 
amounts of laboui, yielded lathei different results 
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According to the two held system the following aiiangc- 
ments weie carried out One field (A) was sown with wheat or 
rye in eaily winter. This crop giew until the ne\t summci, 
was reaped at haivest time, and the stubhlc was left on the 
land till the following summer Thus, during the whole 
year, the only woik done on field A was that of rcatiing 
the harvest The second field (B) was the scene of much 
more active opeiations In late spiing or eaily summci the 
stubble of the previous year was bioken up and ploughed 
twice, the field then lay fallow for some weeks, aftei which 
it was ploughed ovei again before being sown with wheal or 
rye in the early winter Thus while the one field was under 
ciop the whole year, the other was ploughed over thicc 
times, enjoyed some weeks of fallow, and was eventually 
sown with wheat or lye. 

The three-field system was similar, save that an interme- 
diate year was introduced. Aftei each field had had a crop 
of wheat or lye, it was usual in this plan to give it a second 
crop of barley or oats This ciop was sown in the spang, 
after the land had been ploughed over once, and was reaped 
in the autumn. The barley year was brought m between 
the wheat year and the fallow year of the two field system 
According to this scheme there were two years of crop, 
wheat and bailey, followed by one season when the field 
was fallow, instead of alternate yeais of ciop and fallow 
It IS obvious that where the three field system could be 
introduced, it gave a much greater return — two-thirds of the 
land would be under ciop each year, and not merely one 
half 

Walter of Henley enables us to compare the two 
systems more closely, as he gives an estimate 
of the work which an ordinary team of eight "^'^heTeams^ 
oxen could manage on one system or the 
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other Two hiindied and foily acres of work was as much 
as they could accomplish in a yeai ^ and a team could 
either work i6o acres on the two held system, or i8o on the 
three If the three field system was employed — three fields 
of si\ty acies each — the team would plough up the wheat 
stubble before the bailey was sown in spring (6o acics), and 
would also plough the fallow field thiee times in the couise 
of the summei, making 240 acres in all. On the two field 
system the same team could manage two fields of 80 acres 
each On one of those, where the crop was growing, no 
work would be done : the othei was ploughed three times — 
giving 240 acres of work Thus each team under the three 
field system could provide 120 acres of crop, as against 
80 acres of crop, which were available on the two field 
system 

Both methods seem to have existed side by side at the 
time of the Domesday Survey, though it is probable that 
the three field system became increasingly common in 
subsequent times , but there was a modification of the 
two field system which is of some interest This consisted 
in dividing the fields into half fields Each was cropped 
every alteinate year, but the half which bore wheat one 
year would be sown with barley when next it was cropped 
Each half field thus underwent the following rotation, — 
wheat, fallow, barley, fallow, for four years When m later 
times othei crops came to be introduced, this four field 
system, as we may call it, was veiy easily modified into 
a four couise husbandly of wheat, turnips, barley, clover. 
Not until the eighteenth centuiy was theie much systematic 
attempt to introduce these modifications and the scientific 
rotation of crops 

Hence we may say that the two field and three field 
systems seem to have held their own, from times preceding 
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the Noiman Conquest until the seventeenth oi eighteenth 
centiuy, as the ordinal y and lecognibcd methods oi culti- 
vation Dining this long penod theic was appaiently 
little, if any, piogiess m the art of agiicultuie, and Walter 
of Henley’s Husbamhy^ wiitten in the leign of lleniy III, 
was not sLipeiscded by any better woik until the time of 
Henry VIII, when Fitzhcrl)ert’s ticatises appealed 

1 14 The gicat plngue which passed ovei England 
in IS 40 ) when the Black Death svept aT/\ay 

, / ^ Black 

about half of the population, seems to ha\c Death and 

initiated a number of changes in lural life shcep-farm- 

When the niimbeis of the labourcis weie so 

much 1 educed, it was impossible to cany on tillage on the 

old scale, and the aica iindci plough shiank very consi- 

deiably It could no longer, as we have already seen 

(p 41), be piofitably conducted on the old system of bailitf 

farming, and the le-aiiangcmcnt of the social giouping and 

introduction of tenant fanning was a giadual process Tlie 

scarcity of labour and the demand for wool combined to 

render it profitable for the landowner to give up tillage and 

to take to sheep-faiming instead This may be said to have 

been the first foim of capialist faiming m England, when 

the land was turned from tillage to sheep-farmmg, and was 

used in the fashion that would afford wool for sale and 

bring in a good money return in the market. Till the 

Black Death, the procuring of subsistence had been the 

mam object of the great loids m the management of their 

estates. Hencefoiward farming came to be legarded more 

and more as a business, and those who invested money m 

it looked for a return, like other traders, from the prices 

fetched m the market 

The geneial prevalence of subsistence farming in the 
early Middle Ages is clear from such treatises as that of Walter 
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of Henley, who m writing for laige owneis distinctly recom- 
mends It The estate was to supply the needs of the 
household as far as possible, so that marketing might be 
reduced to a minimum The regular practice was to provide 
for the household first, and when this was done the surplus 
was taken to market This is reflected in the accounts 
which detail many of the outgoings and profits of the estate 
m money, but allow for the corn m bushels, and only 
reckon as much in money as was actually taken to market 
and sold at the current lates. Since this was the custom 
of the manorial loids, who could command facilities for the 
conveyance of com, it must also have been true of the 
small fanners who would have more difficulty m regard to 


carnage 

It seems, then, that subsistence farming was the usual 
thing in the thiitecnth and fourteenth cen- 
the market turies Money economy was very partially 
mtioduced m this depaitment : the farmer 
did not work with reference to a market, and only offered 
for sale the suiplus of his crop over and aboie what he 
required for use This state of affairs contrasts cunoiisly 
with what occurred at a later date The quoted prices of 
coin m the Middle Ages only represent the rate at which 
the surplus was sold The requirements of the rural popu- 
lation were, as we may say, a first charge on the harvest 
before any of it was sold Under these circumstances we 
should expect gi eater and more rapid fluctuations in price 
than we find in days when the whole crop is realised in 
money, and the requisite food is subsequently purchased 
by the farmer Farther it may be said that since the farmer 
worked foi subsistence rather than for profit, fluctuations in 
price did not directly affect him, and that in so far as he 
was able to contract or expand his operations, he would be 
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led to do so by his own household lequircmenls lathci than 
by the price he could get for his surplus corn The contiast 
becomes most curious when we notice that none of the 
conditionSj which Ricardo assumed as the usual and legular 
thing, when he wrote his explanation of corn rent at the 
beginning of this century, had come into being in the fif- 
teenth century The crops were not thought of as taken 
to market at all, and the expansion or contraction of tillage 
did not directly depend on market price, but on the leqiiire- 
ments and the industiy of isolated households There had, 
of course, been many great farming establishments before 
the time of the Black Death, where labour was carefully 
organised and much wealth was procured and housed in the 
granges. But these were not capitalist undertakings m the 
modem sense, the bailiff did not work with a view to 
income, but for the sake of the subsistence of the house- 
hold Capitalist tillage, as we know it, is vciy modern, 
for It is in connexion with sheep-farming that we first come 
across the rural enterpiise of wealthy men, who invested 
then money m sheep or cattle and were guided in their 
operations by the state of the markets They were able to 
take advantage of the conditions brought about by the 
Black Death Land, which was left uninhabited or un- 
occupied, could easily be utilised for sheep -farming, and 
there was a marked tendency to turn it to account in this 
fashion. As the price of wool increased during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the temptation to encroach on 
tillage and to develop pasture-farming became very strong 
At various peiiods it was accompanied by rapid rural de- 
population, and grave anxiety was felt as to the main- 
tenance of our food supply, so that, as pointed out 
above (§ 50), deliberate efforts were made to check the 
movement. 
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1 15 About the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, 

, however, an improvement, known as con- 

Convertible ’ i 

husbandly vcitible husbandry, was introduced into tillage, 
ceSury^^ rendered the diminished area much moie 

enclosing productive It consisted of an alternation of 

pastme and arable fanning A poition of arable land was 
laid down in giass foi a period of years, after which it 
was then bioken up again and used foi tillage foi a 
time. This gave a far better chance for the land to recu- 
peiate than was possible with the fallowing eveiy second or 
third year, while it involved the bieakmg up of the pei- 
manent fields. The husbandman, instead of having scattered 
strips in the open fields with meadow and pastme rights 
over the common waste, henceforward occupied six several 
or separate closes Thiee of these were used for corn, so 
that he could keep up the old alternation of wheat, bailey 
and fallow One he used as pastme for his cows, another 
as pasture foi sheep or other stock, and another as meadow 
Then in winter, when he expected most difficulty m finding 
pi ©vender, five out of the six closes were available for his 
cattle — the lemaimng one would be sown with wheat Land 
which was enclosed with hedgerows gave far better shelter 
foi the cattle, and could be woiked moie caiefully than when 
all the slock of the village were allowed to wander over the 
waste and eat it bare at once It was a more prudent way 
of using the common waste It was also favourable to tillage, 
as the cow pastme, when broken up after some yeais, was 
greatly impioved from the way in which cattle had been 
constantly kept upon it Not only had the land lest, but 
it was also well manuied. 

When enclosure was carried out in the inteiests of tillage 
and glazing alike, it was a general benefit More com 
and food of every sort were pioduced for consumers The 
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faimer had his land more conveniently placed for his opera- 
tions, and even if, with the diminished area ^ , 
under tillage, there was less need foi ploughing, and depopu- 
there was an increased demand for labour in 
connexion with hedging and ditching It was an enormous 
saving in every way, though, possibly, it gave slightly dimin- 
ished opportunities of employment In many cases, howevei, 
enclosing was carried out in the inteicst of grazing only 
Ihe open fields and common waste weie alike broken up 
into closes foi sheep and cattle, with the lesult that there 
was little need for any labour but that of a shepherd and his 
dog, while the country districts were depopulated It is 
not always easy to distinguish, at this distance of time, cases 
of enclosure for the formation of parks and sheep-farms, 
and cases of enclosuie for the introduction of convertible 


husbandly Both weie called by the same name, but one 
was accompanied by depopulation, and the other was not 
Convertible husbandly did not involve any change in the size 
of holdings or in the number of tenancies This the large 
shecp-faims did, and the pulling down of houses of hus- 
bandry was fixed upon as the special mark of the bad as 
contrasted with the allowable and useful type of enclosing 
It IS a little difficult to trace the course of the en- 
closures, good and bad, of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries If we lake Warwickshire, 
we find that the greatei part of the south-eastern half of 
the county was enclosed in 1459 John Ross alleged that 
depopulation had, in consequence, gone on veiy rapidly 
and on a large scale About a hundred years latei, 
in the time of Edwaid VI, we find fiesh complaints of 
enclosuie in the same distiict, as if it were quite a new 
thing It is still more startling to discover that m the time 
of Elizabeth and for two hundred years later, this particular 


12—2 
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district was quite unenclosed, and lemamed in open fields 
We aie almost foiced to suppose that the outcry against de- 
population had pioved successful once and again. Under 
the circumstances it is dangerous to specify any time when 
the change was going on with special rapidity The fullest 
information we possess is for the thnty years preceding 
1517 The greatest and most widespread dissatisfaction 
was shown in the time of Edward VI ^ and the last we hear of 
depopulation was under the stimulus of a high price of wool, 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century Then it ended 
The demand foi corn had come to be such that it was not good 
management to prosecute grazing alone, to the exclusion of 
tillage, and enclosures, accompanied by depopulation, may 
be said to have ceased in England, in the leign of James I. 

A similar movement, due to similar economic causes, 
Ireland and shown itself m later times, both in Ireland 

Scotland Scotland Soon after the Restoration, 

English capitalists found an excellent field for speculation 
in breeding and fattening cattle in Ireland They were glad 
to form large ranches, which were cleared of the cottiers and 
left to the cattle The profit from these herds was very con- 
siderable, and It was convenient to absorb the little cottier 
holdings which could be advantageously utilised as portions 
of these pasture farms Though it was a very successful 
market speculation, the Irish disliked it, because it depopu- 
lated the country As has been already indicated, the eco- 
nomic jealousy of English landowners combined with the poli- 
tical jealousy of English Whigs to check the movement (§ 93). 

In more recent days, sheep-farms and deer forests have 
proved a remunerative speculation for proprietors in the 
Highlands, and crofters and small tradesmen have frequently 
been forced to make way for the one or the other. Capitalist 
faiming, m all these cases, has taken the foim of utilising 
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the uncultivated land for feeding animals of some kind, 
and has pressed severely on the subsistence fatming of 
badly equipped and impoveiished peasants There is much 
greater difficulty in organising capitalist arable farming; 
and this was in England, at least, a later giowth 

ii6 One way in which capitalist pastuie-faiming tends 
to depress peasant subsistence farming is by capitalist 
the demand for mcicased lent. Under the pasture-iarm- 
conditions desciibed, land used for pastuiage 
has a high money value and yields a considerable rent. 
The landlord will natuially ask as large a jDayment for the 
use of land for arable pin poses as he can obtain for its 
use as pasturage The beginning of capitalist sheep-faiming 
marks the beginning of competition rents. Medieval rents 
were piactically fixed, and included the shaie of taxation 
which the peasant paid They corresponded, too, with the 
value of the labour sei vices of which the loid was depiived 
when the peasant became free to spend all his time on his 
own land This would still be a natural basis for calcula- 


tion, when yeomen with leasehold tenure were introduced 
by those landlords who ceased to woik their domains with the 
help of a bailiff But with capitalist farming a new element 
plainly enters into consideration Eent comes to have the 
clear and obvious chaiacter of a payment for the use of the 
soil, Its amount will be connected with the suitability of the 
soil for some special pin pose The landlord expects to receive 
a sum that represents the value of the land when employed 
in the most lemunerative way, and those who like to use it 
for some less remuneiative purpose may be called upon, so 
far as purely economic consideiations go, to pay such a sum 
that the loss for then want of enlerpiise oi skill shall not 
fall on the landloid lliere was a great outcry in Tudor 
times against landlords who were guided by purely eco- 
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nomic consideiations m this mattci, and political reasons 
were adduced tor mteifeiing to preserve foi the peasant 
class the light to use land for a purpose which was not 
so remunciative as pasture fanning. 

1 1 7. It IS vciy difficult to estimate the piecise pi ogress 
Seventeenth agiicLiltiirc duiing the Seventeenth centiuy 
centuty bus- Thcie are some pieces of evidence which would 
bandry seeiii to show that It was advancing here and 

thcie, though not very generally. 

Foi one thing, theie was considerable interest m 
tlic subject, as is evidenced by the number of technical 
tieatises which were issued Fitzheibeit and Tusser are piac- 
tieally alone in the sivteenth ccntuiy, and then woik is 
comparatively slight^ but the tieatises of Maikham, Weston, 
riat, Tayloi, and othei seventeenth ccntuiy writcis aie 
Biabant coiiceivecl on a much larger scale They 
husbandry Were not coiitent to lecoid English expeii- 
ence, they also gave accounts of the crops and methods of 
cultivation employed m Flandeis and Brabant, and indicated 
some points m which Englishmen might, with advantage, 
mutate their rivals They discussed many details connected 
with the management of land, and gave much good practical 
advice It was, probably, not entirely without effect, but at 
the same time it must be admitted that the descriptions, 
which we lead of English fanning in the eighteenth century, 
lender it perfectly clear that the new expedients were not 
adopted at all generally when they were first set forth Still 
these treatises seive to show that a certain number of men 
were studying the subject seriously, and the advances, which 
weie made at a later time, were undoubtedly initialed by 
men of this type 

Another and a better indication of the prosperity of 
the landed inteiest may be drawn from the fact that efforts 
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were made at this time to extend the aiea of availabic land. 
Hexe again, experience acqmied m the Low Drainage of 
Countries was brought to beat foi the im- fens 
piovement of England Theic were two great distncts 
which were constantly flooded by the rivers which pass 
through them. The Cambndgeshire fens weie intersected 
by five rivers, and weie liable to be flooded by suifacc 
water A gieat scheme was proposed and giadually earned 
out for constiuctmg a new channel into which these iivcis 
might dram, and by which the walei from the Midlands 
might be passed to the sea. It ^vas woiked out by a 
Dutchman named Coinelius Veimiiidcn, and piovcd moic 
economical than any attempts to bank in each of the sepaiatc 
rivers foi the whole distance of their couise thiough the fens 
Similai measuies weie taken at Hatfield Chase, near Don- 
caster In this case the difficulties between the old inhabit- 
ants and those who obtained possession of the land which 
was recoveied, led to open hostilities The diammg of low 
grounds involved the destuiction of tlie hsh, wild fowl, and 
other products of the maishes The commoncis, who had 
adapted themselves to life in these districts, had no desiic 
that the land should be diamed, as they did not wish to 
betake themselves to pasture-farming or tillage, and they 
showed their resentment by every means in their power 
Similar difficulties were felt in the Cambridgeshire fens, 
but resistance to the change was neither so long continued 
nor so violent there, as in the more northerly district When 
we pass through the rich area of feitile corn-land which has 
been gradually rescued from inundation, and see the harvests 
it now bears, or remember how long chronic ague lingered 
on the low lying lands, we cannot wish that this step of pro- 
gress had been stayed, however much we may i egret the 
suffering which fell on one particulai generation. 
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Besides the gam which accrued thiough the protection 
of the tens fiom inland inundation, there was also success 
m lescuing some distncts from the sea The salt marshes 
of Essex and the low lands of Norfolk weie banked against 
the tide, and a laige aiea of excellent pasturage was pro- 
vided In all this there was conscious imitation of the 
expedients employed by the Dutch Owing to the political 
struggles of the seventeenth century, men, fiist of one party 
and then of another, took refuge m Holland They weie 
struck by the prosperity of the country, and advocated the 
adoption, in England, of plans which had been ci owned with 
success clseAvheie Charles II was particularly impressed 
by the canal system, and was peisonally mteiested in pro- 
posals foi impiovmg the internal water-ways of England 
This was uigcd, in his time, as a means of increasing the 
food supply of London and other laige towns Little, how- 
evei, was done to give effect to these suggestions till a 
century later, when fuel, and not food, was the requirement 
which they weie chiefly intended to supply (§18) 

There is some incidental evidence which points to 
Farming* ^ Condition of considerable rural prosperity, 
fairly remune- The era of depopulation had come to an end, 
and the competition foi arable farms seems 
to show that tillage was a fairly prosperous business There 
was a decided rise of rents in the seventeenth century, 
not merely from pastuie-faims, but on oidinary agiicultural 
land This indicates that agricultiue was developing on 
the whole. There was certainly greater approximation to 
modern conditions, market considerations were coming pro- 
minently into view, as well as provision for subsistence, in 
the management of land. Though the Civil War must 
have caused much disturbance, by affecting the rates of 
wages and exposing husbandmen to many risks and exac- 
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tions, and though the seasons at the close of the centmy 
were very unfavouiable, farming seems to have been taiily 
lemiinerative, even though little gencial piogiess was made 
in the art of tillage 

1 18 The eighteenth century, on the other hand, was a 
time of very lapid and much moie geneial 
progiess, which lesulted in changes on eveiy agricultural 
side of riiial life The Stuait peuod was a 
time of piomise so fai as iiiial economy was concerned 
The Hanovenan leigns, and especially the tune of Geoige III, 
were a peuod of peiformance The Com bounty Act of 
William III (1689) lendcied laiming less imceitain as an 
investment ioi capital than it had previously been (p 84) 
In }eais of gicat plenty the farmer still got a remuneiative 
puce, and landlords and men of enterpiise alike found it 
a profitable business 

Scientific agncultuie was pushed on with great suc- 
cess The study did not meiely consist 

^ Improvements 

of observations of practice elsewheie, it was m farming and 
pursued by caieful experimental methods 
Aithur Young’s Tou 7 s give us a most mteiestmg picture 
of the transition which was taking place m lural life On 
the one side he paints for us the wastefulness and ignorant 
methods of the yeoman faimers; the costliness and badness 
of their ploughing is a theme to which he frequently recurs. 
On the other hand we read of the spirited improver, who 
tiled new ciops, or new courses of rotation, and who 
kept accuiate numerical retiuns of diffeient experiments 
The introduction of a suitable course of husbandry was the 
chief improvement he had at heart Tmnips had been cul- 
tivated for some time, though carelessly, but artificial grasses 
and clover were little grown when he first began to write 
Such crops could be used to take the place of the old 
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fallowing, and, if properly managed, were a good preparation 
foi wheat In every way it was an enormous saving 
In those counties where convertible husbandry had been 
already introduced, the lotation of crops could follow, as 
soon as any individual farmer recognised its advantages 
Wheie the land still lay in open fields, and all the strips 
weie cultivated accoidmg to a common custom, there weie 
serious obstacles in making a change Hence the enclosure 
of open fields was pushed on, during the eighteenth century, 
with a view to removing obstacles to the improved system 
of agiiculture There was a tendency also to replace the 
yeoman by more substantial and more enterpiising men, 
and to throw two oi thiee of the old foity acie farms into 
one laigei one 

llie improvement in tillage was veiy noticeable, but it 
e\tended to the breeding of stock as well Mr Bakewell 
was successful in obtaining a type which was specially suit- 
able for fattening, and ‘ the roast beef of old England ^ began 
to approximate to the excellence it has since attained The 
sheep-sheaiings at Holkham in Norfolk and on the Duke of 
Bedford’s propeity at Woburn were great opportunities for 
improvers to meet and in tei change ideas Nor was royal 
pationage wanting, for George III, under the pseudonym 
ot Ralph Robinson, took an active part m foiwaiding the 
movement 

The mciease of the area under tillage at this time 
Progress of perhaps most easily tiaceable in the pro- 
enciosme gj^ss of eiiclosuie This meant not only the 

better utilisation of existing fields, but also the employ- 
ment of additional land for corn growing The open fields, 
consisting of strips of land separated by balks, could be 
better employed when the land was re-allotted and held m 
severalty, while the common waste could also be broken up 
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and used for tillage, with good economic icsiiUs, though 
with some social loss It was not so much the change, 
as the mannei in which it was sometimes effected, that 
made it a matter of icgiet In any ciicumstances there 
must have been giave difficulty m caii)ing it out satisfac- 
torily To allot to each of the small tenants in the village 
a plot ot giound, appioximately equivalent in quality and 
convenience to his bundle of scatteicd stiips and including 
compensation foi the loss of meadow and gia/ing lights, was 
no easy task When it was done by commissioners from a 
distance, it was apt to be voiy expensive The cost of pio- 
cming a piivate Act of Paihament and the liw chaigcs weic 
extiavagant , while the expense of fencing the several holdings 
was a heavy item The whole affair was fnglitfully costly, 
and bi ought a bin den upon the pooici commoners which 
they were not all able to bear A moie serious giound 
for complaint aiosc fiom the fact that the pioceedings weic 
not only expensive but imfaii Enclosiue acts weie obtained 
at the instance of one 01 two wealthy or pushing men No 
enquiiy was made on tlie spot as to the geneial feeling of 
those who had common rights, and many of them weie 
unaware that any action had been taken until the tune 
arrived for caiiymg the new measure into effect. Protest 
was then useless, and no real oppoitunity of expiessing an 
opinion, or of seeing that their rights weie properly seemed, 
was given to the majority of those interested. These 
high-handed proceedings were mjiuious to Effect on 
some of the yeoman faimeis . much more 
serious evil was done to the labourers They had often 
been allowed, and m some cases had a right, to graze a cow 
on the common waste When enclosure took place, then 
title to have any allotment was often disallowed ; or, if any 
land was assigned them, it was so small an amount that they 
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could not utilise it. Arthur Young instituted some careful 
enquiries into the matter He was a decided advocate of 
enclosure on economic grounds, though he deprecated the 
extravagant fashion in which it was sometimes carried out. 
He came to the conclusion that, when favourable considera- 
tion was shown to the labourers, they were all the better 
for the change; but that m a very large number of instances 
enclosure had been carried out m such a fashion as to do 
them irreparable mischief This was one of the many ten- 
dencies which, towards the end of the last and the beginning 
of this century, combined to depress the condition of the 
agncLiltural labourer. The system of allowances in aid of 
wages sapped his independence (p 94) , the introduction 
of the spinmng-jenny diminished the family earnings (p 222), 
and the piogiess of enclosure prevented him from having a 
cow’s grass He was thus cut oif from all the opportunities 
hitherto available of inci easing his means of subsistence, 
and came to be wholly dependent on what he could earn 
as wages, at a time when wages ranged specially low(p. 91), 
and when, owing to the dearness of food (p 85), his money 
went but a very little way Attention was called to the 
condition of the labourei by the Swing riots in 1812, 
which were the direct outcome of this miserable state of 
affairs 

The absolute dependence of the agricultural labourer 
Allotments upoii wages and the importance of mam- 

and wages taming as high a rate as possible were facts 

so strongly impressed on the minds of some economists 
of the day that they opposed measures advocated by prac- 
tical men which would, in all probability, have proved bene- 
ficial Arthur Young urged the desirability of providing 
labourers with allotments, especially in counties where it 
was possible to provide a cow’s grass for each cottager 
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An allotment that would seive to support stock of any sort 
would be a gieal aid to the household without distiacting 
the man fiom giving his full time to woik for a niastei 
Arthur Young suggested that such allotments should be 
granted on the distinct undei standing that they would be 
foifeited by anyone who applied for paiochial relief In this 
way he thought they might be utilised so as to check the 
decline ot independence lint his piactical common sense 
was opposed by the leading economists, they argued that 
allotments would eithei tend to the deciease of wages, 01 
that the additional comfort supplied by them would only 
lesult m an inciease of population, and thus this beneficial 
project was delayed for many years 

In connexion with this subject it is worth while to 
point out that the disappearance of the small or yeoman 
faimers — a giadual process to which allusion will be made 
below, and which had advanced a long way by the end of the 
Napoleonic wars — reacted veiy unfavourably on the labourer 
While there were small faims to be had, it was possible foi the 
labourer, if he had real eneigy and skill, to rise in the world 
and to take a farm on his own account. But when small 
holdings were combined to form larger ones, which could 
only be profitably worked by men with a considerable 
amount of capital, the labourer was condemned to foifeit 
his best hope of rising in the world without deserting his 
old home He was deprived, as we may say, of a legitimate 
object of ambition 

The character of agriculture during this period under- 
went a veiy remarkable change Until the Demand for 
laltei part of the last century England was 
able to produce with ease a sufficient amount of corn 
for home consumption, while under the influence of the 
Corn Bounty Act there was usually a surplus available for 
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expoit to foreign markets Even though manufacturing 
had advanced considerably and little wool was exported m 
a raw state in the eighteenth centuiy, England still exported 
a laige amount of raw products, both coal and corn. But 
during the years 1773-1793 a turning point was reached 
England ceased to be a corn-exporting cou^try (p 85)^ her 
population was increasing, despite all the demands made 
upon it by wars abroad, and the check imposed by the war 
on cottages at home With increased demand for food there 
was a higher price, which was sometimes very high As 
an immediate result of this change, the system devised for 
keeping the price of corn steady ceased to act The Corn 
Law was alteied in 1 773 in the hope that the price would fall 
The result, however, was that the price of corn was no longer 
determined by the sum which could be got for it at the ports, 
but depended fai more on the actual demands of English 
consumers Hence fluctuations increased considerably 
in the last quaiter of the eighteenth century, and were 
rendered more striking by the curious variation of the 
seasons Erom the beginning of that century till about the 
Declaration of Independence (1776), prices had been re- 
munerative and stable, but fiom that time until the close of 
the Napoleonic wars they were very variable Sometimes 
they weie extraoi dinar ily high and sometimes so low that 
the yield from the worst land m cultivation did not repay 
the expense of raising it We can thus distinguish a time 
when agriculture was a steadily profitable pursuit, and one 
when It was a highly speculative business The fate of the 
old-fashioned yeoman farmer was somewhat different during 
these two peiiods, as he was subject to entirely diveise 
economic influences 

119 These economic influences have haidly received 
sufficient consideration, as it has been the fashion to lay 
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a gical (leal of sliess on some supposed political causcb 
foi the disappeaiance of the yeomanry It is 
said that the landowneis weie anxious to oh- of the yeo- 
tain political powei, and bought out the small 
fieeholdeis This is haidly likely The landownei could 
not obtain powei in this way, as tenant faimers had no votes 
till 1832 , he only extinguished voting power by buying out 
a fieeholdei, he did not bung it within the sphcie of his own 
influence 1 he effects of this supposed cause were probably 
quite ummpoitant, but on the other hand economic condi- 
tions weie the chief factors in the change They have not 
yet been examined m such detail that it is possible to speak 
with much decision, and the following explanation must 
be legaided as somewhat tentative 

During the peiiod of steady improvement it may be 
said that the yeoman farmer was often an inability to 
obstacle to changes, and that the best land- compete 
lords weie anxious to get him out of the way It was 
the small farmer who woiked his land badly , whose strips 
m the common fields weie coveied with weeds, and thus 
seived to undo the care exercised by neighbours m clear- 
ing away the growth . he was the man who was impene- 
trable to new ideas and kept up the expensive methods of 
ploughing with large teams and heavy ploughs No wonder 
that the owner of a well-managed estate was anxious to get 
nd of such tenants, or that a wealthy improving landlord 
was glad to buy out such neighbouis if he could And the 
opportunity occui 1 ed not infrequently. Their ways of woikmg 
the land seived foi subsistence farming, but they were not 
m a position to compete with the capitalist faimer in the 
markets He could hold over and sell his corn at high 
prices m the spiing or summei, while the small faimer was 
foiced, foi want of money, to realise his ciop immediately 
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aftei harvest, when puces were veiy low As he failed to 
take up the rotation of crops, and to cultivate roots or 
grasses successfully, he was at a still greater disadvantage 
in fattening his stock, and when any emergency occuired 
he was forced to give up the struggle and to make way 
for a more enterprising man The agricultural struggles 
of the sixteenth centuiy had been fought out over the exten- 
sion of giazmg, those of the eighteenth century concerned the 
progress of tillage. The sixteenth century had made little, 
if any, alteration in the size and character of the holdings 
which remained, but the eighteenth century saw a decided 
change in the way of uniting holdings wherever it could be 
managed In the counties which had already been enclosed, 
we can haidly trace its course, but where there was much 
open field at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
progiess of enclosure was doubtless accompanied by the 
gradual elimination of the less competent and energetic of 
the small farmers — ^whether tenants or owners 

The time of rapid fluctuation told against them even 
Rapid more seriously , the period of bad seasons 

changes of at the close of the century must have been 

fortune many Thus, in one Cam- 

bridgeshire parish, it is said that all the small farms were 
united in the hands of one man, who lent money to his 
neighbours and foreclosed when the continued bad harvests 
had ruined them But those who were able to pull through 
this bad time enjoyed exceptional prosperity during the 
Napoleonic wars. The price of wheat was very high, and 
even though the burdens on the land — poor-rates, tithe and 
othei taxation — were heavy, some agriculturists had a most 
prosperous time. The peasant farmers had their share of 
the large money returns, or, if they preferied to betake 
themselves to some other line of life, they were able to 
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obtain veiy high puces for their small farms It is said 
that many of them look this latter coiiise, and so escaped 
the reverses which came on the agricultuial interest at the 
close of the war. It was partly because some were bad at 
their business, partly because some were ruined in bad times, 
and also because others were able to take advantage of 
good times, that the class of small farmers disappcaied, and 
gave place to the modem conditions with which we aie 
familiar 

In not a few cases their difficulties weie aggravated by 
the withdrawal of manufactures from lural places Theie 
was less employment foi their households, and perhaps for 
themselves, when spinning and weaving weic concentrated 
m factory districts There was less local demand for such 
products as eggs and milk when the weavers and then 
families deserted the villages All these tendencies were 
concomitants in an agricultural revolution, the full impoit- 
ance of which has hardly been yet realised 

For whatever may have been the steps m the transition, 
it seems certain that, with the disappearance Ricardo’s 
of the small faimer, we have the disappear- theory of rent 
ance, for the piesent at least, of subsistence farming in 
England. During the nineteenth century — and generally 
speaking during a great part of the eighteenth — farming has 
been a trade, and the success of the faimer depends on the 
money returns to his business In the war peiiod when 
pnees were high, it was worth while to extend the area of 
tillage as much as possible, and to plough up land that was 
badly suited for corn. When prices fell, this land, which 
was on the margin of cultivation, was no longer used for 
tillage Ricardo was thus able to foimulate his celebialed 
explanation of the changes in rents for corn land Land 
which was on the margin and just repaid the expense of 
C. & M 13 
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cultivation would affoid no rent foi corn, but any land, 
better suited for growing corn, could do so , and the amount 
it afforded to the landlord would be the equivalent of the 
advantages it possessed over such land as was on the 
maigin Ricardo’s evplanation of the diffeiences and varia- 
tions in corn rent was instructive at the time, for it summed 
up and formulated a condition of affairs which, though 
familiar to us, was then somewhat of a novelty The ex- 
pansion and contraction of agiiculture had come to depend 
on market puces, and the rise and fall of corn rents did 
not cause high prices, nor even follow them diiectly, but 
rents were affected by prices through the effect of the latter 
on the increase or decrease of tillage 

120 Even before the close of the war, it was obvious 
Permanent peacc were restoied, and English ports 

improve- Were Open to foreign corn, there must be a 

sudden drop in prices, and consequently a 
great diminution of the area under cultivation, with a subse- 
quent fall in rents It seemed as if rum stared the whole 
agricultural interest in the face, and the Corn Law of 1815 
was a deliberate effort to stave off imminent disaster by 
trying to keep the price of corn up to Sos the quarter 
The law of Wilham III had been entirely different , it had 
aimed at making the puce stable, whereas this measure was 
designed to keep it high The undeilying political principle 
of rendering the country self-sufficing has been already 
discussed (§ 54), but the economic motive was certainly that 
of preserving the agricultural interest from ruin The con- 
demnation of the law lay in this, that it failed to accomplish 
its purpose In spite of the special protection which it re- 
ceived, agriculture went from bad to worse One committee 
after another examined into the condition of the country, 
and from 1815 to 1825 there were reiterated reports of the 
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miserable plight into which the farmers had fallen The 
Corn Law inflicted a gieat deal of suffering on the manufac- 
turing interests, but it did not serve to avert very serious 
misfortune in the rural districts 

In so far as English agiiculture was able to hold its own 
and rally, or to maintain itself when the full Drainage 
force of foreign competition was felt after and high 
1846, It was because necessity was the 
mother of invention Every etfoit Avas made to secuie 
greater efiiciency — especially greatei economy thiough the 
application of capital to land in peimanent impiovements 
The experience of Mr Smith of Deanston had demonstiated 
the advantages of thorough draining Land which was 
properly drained could be much more easily and more 
thoroughly Avorked, so that Avhen this improvement was 
effected, better crops could be regularly produced Large 
areas of bog and maishy giound have been reclaimed 
through this process, and made available for tillage, while 
othei districts have been rendeied far more productiA^e 
By the use of new manures and by high fanning the general 
agriculture of the country has been raised to a degree of 
efficiency that has far outstripped the hopes of eighteenth 
century improvers And this result has been chiefly attained 
by sinking capital m permanent improvements Landlords 
and farmers have combined to use their capital to produce 
this result, and to raise English agriculture to the high degree 
of excellence and prospeiity which it had attained in 1874 
1 2 1. The efforts of the agriculturist have been enter- 
prising, but the greatly increased facilities for p^st and 
communication Avith fertile regions in distant 
continents have seemed, during the last twenty years, to 
make it hopeless. Whatever fortune is in store for English 
agriculture in the future this may be insisted on; we cannot 

13—2 
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hope to succeed by reverting to any method or system that 
has been already condemned Extensive culture and the 
three field system could not compete successfully where the 
accumulated skill and enteipnse of recent years have failed 
One hope may he in saving some of the expense of 
superintendence It is argued that on smaller farms the 
best methods of culture can be organised and carried on 
with less expense, and that a saving can be effected in this 
fashion. But to break up the land into smaller holdings is 
not necessarily to revert to an old condition. The small 
farms of earlier days were badly managed, and if small 
holdings are to succeed it will be because they can be better 
managed than the large ones ; and because all the new 
methods, which have been introduced by wealthy faimers, 
can be adopted by men with less capital While the land- 
lord can sink a good deal of capital, the peasant farmer 
may supply more efficient labour than he would give under 
supervision, and it is conceivable that there might thus be 
some saving in the payment for superintendence Those 
who pin their faith to smaller holdings must mean that such 
farmers can take full advantage of modern improvements , 
we cannot go back to the small holding of the subsistence 
farmer or of the man who was half weaver and half grazier 
Still it may be doubted whether subsistence farming 
Gardens and could not be Utilised as an adjunct to our 
allotments. modem System There may be produce which 
It IS hardly worth while to take to market, and which yet 
supplies excellent food It is conceivable that the labourer 
might grow for his own use, in a garden or small allot- 
ment, produce for which he could hardly find a market, but 
which he would go without if he did not grow it himself. 
Poultry and pigs are possible adjuncts to a cottage with 
a garden j although they might not be remunerative as 
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maiket speculations, they might be well woitli having as 
aids to the subsistence of a family. A cottager can rarely 
compete with the capitalist or the foieign producer in the 
market, but if he has the means and ability to procure some 
important elements of subsistence, he may live in fair com- 
fort even if he is not in constant leceipt of wages If the 
necessary work in his garden is compatible with his farm 
work, even at times of pressure, so that the two employments 
can be carried on alternately and justice be done to both, 
the cottager may possibly live in greater comfort, even if 
the farmer’s payments for labour should be reduced 

Whether it is possible to turn attention to piodiicts 
which are not grown at present, and which would pay better 
than those already cultivated is a difficult speculation. Our 
temperate climate renders it possible for us to grow many 
things, but each of these various products will perhaps 
grow more readily in some other land, which is within easy 
reach by sea The command of the sea has brought us 
into connexion with distant lands and climates unlike oui 
own, and the very success of our commerce seems, year 
by year, to narrow the range of protitable occupations for 
the landed mteiest 
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LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 

122 Adam Smith, in the opening chapiei of the WcaUh 
of Nations^ has diawn a contrast between the 
of labour in mateiidl Well-being of a savage and of a civilised 

ag^l^cuiuirr^ people He ascribes the diffeience between 
the two, in their powei of obtaining the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, to one main principle — the 
division of labom. It allows of a saving of time and a 
saving of skill in many directions, and by its means far 
more work can be accomplished with infinitely less drudgery 
The effectiveness of the division of labour has been fami- 
lial ised by the one classical illustration of the making of 
pins . but its general effects on society aie worth a little 
consideration, especially when we remember that it is com- 
paiativeiy modern. Combination of employments has existed 
time out of mind, but the systematic division of labour was 
not very common before the eighteenth century 

In the first place it may be noticed that the prin- 
ciple cannot be applied equally well in all callings — ^for 
example, agriciiltuie is not a favourable field for it The 
processes of agiicultiue are dependent on the seasons of 
the year, and nothing that we can do will serve to hurry 
them on. Division of labour in industry enables men to 
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do more in less time, but agricultuie is dependent upon 
natural opeiatmns, and no exertion will make the harvest 
come piematurely. As a consequence, the agricultural la» 
bourer has to devote himself to different occupations during 
each season of the year The old fashioned illustrations of 
the appropiiate labouis for each month — like the bronzes 
on the doois of S Zeno at Verona — show that this has 
been the case fiom time immemoiial Theie has been gieat 
progiess in aguculture since piimitive times, but it is not 
nearly so staking as the levolution in our industrial poweis 
where division of labour is least possible, the change is least 
complete From this it follows that the agiicultural labouier 
has a greater variety of occupation than almost any other 
workman in our present society If his life is monotonous 
and dull, this is not due to the deadening effects of 
mechanical work which are sometimes asciibed to the divi- 
sion of labour 

Division of employments, combined with the practical 
convenience of tiaimng a son to the occiipa- Basis of 
tion of his father, has setved as the economic class distmc- 
basis of the caste system , and the pin suit of ^ 
hereditary callings seems to have led to the accumulation of 
inherited skill, so that each new generation has a special 
aptitude for the work it has to accomplish In England 
there has never been such a haid and fast sepaiation as m 
the East, but the social effects of the division of labour are 
very noticeable even here. For some kinds of work it is 
necessary that a man should have a long andcaieful training 
— as, for example, a surgeon , while the employment of a 
bricklayer can be picked up easily It is socially advan- 
tageous that each should keep to his line the surgeon 
would spoil his hands as a bncklayer, while the bricklayer 
could hardly be trusted with a delicate operation It is not 
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advantageous that theic should be frequent change on the 
part of adults fiom one occupation to another^ and if 
thcie IS division of employments at all, some peisons will 
have higher oi better woik than falls to the lot of otheis. 
Apart horn ail questions of social importance or remune- 
ration, It is best foi anyone to take up such woik as 
attoids the widest scope for piogiess and improvement The 
doctor 01 lawyer is likely to go on learning his business 
better all his life, while the aitisan is at his best from twenty- 
five to thirty-five And there is a veiy gieat ditference in 
the whole status of those whose powers are constantly im- 
pioving, and of men who have nothing more to leain m 
then woik This maiks a real diifercnce of social guide 
In all lanks of life the principle is generally adopted 
Differences most highly skilled and responsible 

of opportunity work sliould be the most highly paid This 
IS so obvious and natural that it seems unnecessaiy to 
dwell on it There is, however, some slight indication of a 
feeling which views the matter from a personal rathei than 
from a social stand-point. It is said that the professional 
man has pleasanter work to do, and that, therefoie, he may 
be expected to work for less pay than the man who does more 
disagieeable work. This is a fair principle of adjustment 
within any social grade, and does take effect m the minor 
dififeiences of remuneration within the same social class 
But so far as society is concerned it is right that the man 
who, having the opportunity, does what is best worth doing, 
should get the greatest rewaid, and from this it follows 
that he has a better chance, if he desiies it, of starting his 
childien in a line of life similar to that which he has 
adopted, since he can pay for their longei training However 
much we endeavour to break down any disabilities that may 
have hitherto prevented the boy of exceptional ability from 
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rising in the world, there seems to be little prospect of a 
time when all shall stait with equal opportunities No very 
satisfactory system of selection in tender years has been 
devised, and so long as family ties are recognised at all, the 
son of the successful man will have better opportunities in 
beginning life than other people, since he has time to be 
trained for difficult, responsible, and well-paid work 

The disabilities to which the medieval serf was exposed 
have been done away, and obstacles to passing from one 
social giade to another aie far slighter than was formeily 
the case The accident of favour from a patron had much 
to do in the past with the piomotion of individuals, even m 
the most democratic of professions — the Church There has 
been a conscious effort in our days to create a system which 
shall offer an oppoitumty to the most energetic to rise out 
of then class into a higher grade, by their merits and apart 
from favoui But the principle of division of employments 
and division of labour has come into increasing operation 
since medieval times , and its tendency is to accentuate 
and peipetuate the seveiance of classes, by mtioducmg real 
differences of thought and habit Class distinctions, if less 
apparent than they were when marked by special kinds of 
attire, are no less real. In some respects they are deeper 
than they used to be when a seven years’ apprenticeship 
was the similar mode of admission into a great vaiiety of 
different callings 

123. While laying stress on the economic importance 
of the division of employments and of labour, capital m 
Adam Smith does not fail to allude to its cioth 

trade and its 

necessary conditions “ As the accumulation services to 
of stock,” he says, “ must, in the nature of 
things be previous to the division of labour, so labour can 
be more and more subdivided in proportion only as stock 
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“is previously moie and more accumulated’’ ( Wealth of Na- 
tions, Book II, introduction) He thus fully recognises that 
division of labour cannot be intioduced spontaneously. 
It is only undei ceitain conditions that it is possible ^ only 
undei favouiable conditions that it can be carried a step 
farther How far labour can be profitably divided, de- 
pends on the extent of the maiket, or, to put it otherwise, 
on the scale on which business can be organised It cannot 
be oiganised on a large scale without capital This is an 
essential condition for the minute division of labour in 
modern times, it is only thiough the existence of capital 
that labour obtains its greatest degree of skill and efficiency 
Not only is this so, but m the progress of the industrial 
aits capital has come to take an evei mci easing part in the 
work of pioduction, and to mteifeie moie and more with 
the unaided effoits of labour. To some extent it has facili- 
tated them, and to some extent it has superseded them, 
in fact these two things must go together — to lender labour 
more easy is to leave less scope for the exeition of labouiers 
in any given piece of work 

If we go back to the time of the Norman Conquest we 
find a marked contrast with our own day Industry was 
then practically altogether independent of capital The 
labourer possessed a few tools, as he docs now, but this 
was his only stock in trade, and wealthy men did not 
use their money in industrial labom so as to procure a 
revenue Industrial capital, in the modern sense, was un- 
known — even after economic freedom had made some 
advance We may pictme the medieval artisan to oui- 
selves — ^in so far as a money economy had come in — as a 
man who had to spend much time in trying to dispose of 
his wares Hereward visited William’s camp as a potter, 
and many craftsmen must have been, to some extent, 
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pedlais or have visited fans, m oidei that they might dis- 
pose of dieir goods. In othei cases we may think of them 
as men who had to wander about m seaich of custom, as 
tiavelling tailors did m the eaily pait ot the piesent centui)^ 
Under these circumstances there was no capitalist lailoi, 
for the customer supplied the mateiials, and fuinished food 
while the work was being done There was no middleman 
and no employei, in the modem sense, foi the aitisan 
was m diiect communication with the consumer. Hut 
whatevei may have been the advantages of this system it 
certainly had its disadvantages — the craftsman who wanted 
to sell the pioduct of his laboui passed much of his 
time in seeking foi custom He could not devote all his 
strength to the execution of lus woik This must have in- 
volved much anxiety and waste of time to individuals, 
and would be a considerable loss to society when thcie 
were still few suitable markets foi laboui and its piodiicts 
Whatever the disadvantages of present conditions may be, 
It IS at least an advantage that the ciaftsman can spend his 
time on the woik at which he is really good, while he is 
not so constantly and habitually diveitmg his energies to 
the search for employment. Thiough the intervention of a 
middleman between the consumer and the producer, the 
craftsman is able to concentrate his energies on that for 
which he is really skilled 

The increasing intervention of capitalists in the staple 
industry of England — the manufactuie of capitalism 
cloth — has been traced with gieat clearness m supplying 
by Professor Ashley He shows that, in all 
probability, the different branches of labour requisite for 
turning out a properly finished piece of cloth were carried 
on as separate mdiistiies by independent workmen — ^with 
apprentices and journeymen in their houses — till the middle 
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of the fourteenth century The weaver bought wool or 
yaxn, and made the cloth He sold it to the fuller who 
worked it into a close fabiic , it was then sold to the shear- 
man, who smoothed the nap with his heavy sheais and 
turned it out ready for the purchaser The relations of 
these trades to one anothei are not quite deal, and it is 
probable that they varied, at ditferent times, even in the 
same place It is quite likely that the weaver sometimes 
employed shearmen and fullers for the work they did on 
the cloth he had made and which he proceeded to sell But 
m the middle of the fourteenth century, we find traces of 
a class called drapers^ who seem to have been mei chants. 
They bought cloth fiom the weavers oi fullers, and then 
supplied It to customeis in distant maikets Their inter- 
vention was only natural when the English began to do a 
considerable expoit trade in cloth The weavers and fullers 
had no direct access to foreign markets, nor even to those 
distant English towns to which the diaper might send their 
wares 

This system, or something very closely resembling it, 
appears to have continued m Yorkshire till the present 
century The weavers worked on their own account in the 
country round about the towns, and brought in the cloths to 
sell to merchants at the Hall in Halifax or the Budge at 
Leeds But in the Eastern Counties and other parts of 
England the trade had been organised in a different fashion 
as early as Tudor times The clothier, in ordinary par- 
lance^, was an employer who arranged the whole trade in 
ats various branches He dehvered wool to the weavers, 
’and employed carders, spinners, dyers, fullers and other 
workmen These master clothiers organised the whole 

1 According to Yoikshiie usage the teim clothier was used for a 
domestic weaver, who sold his goods to a merchant 
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manufactnie as a modern employer does Some of them, 
like Stump of Malmesbuiy and John Winchcombe oi 
Newbury, weie the owneis of establishments which closely 
resembled factoiies. They came more and moie into pio- 
minence during the eaily part of the si\teenth cental y, and 
though an attempt was made to put them down m ruial 
districts under Philip and Mary, there were numerous 
exemptions, and the measure was lepealed under James I 
From that time it appears that the clothing tiade, thiouglv 
out the greater part of England, was oiganiscd on capitalist 
lines, as the clothier furnished the niateiials, ananged for 
the vaiious processes, and sold the finished product The 
weaver had neithei to busy himself about securing and pic- 
paring materials, nor about finding customers foi his goods 
when they weie woven; he might actually do his woik at 
home, but, so far as economic relations weie concerned, he 
was working for an employer. 

From Yorkist and Tudor times there is evidence of 
difficulties between the weavers and the master clothiers 
On the one hand there was often doubt as to the honesty 
of the weavers who were accused of embezzling materials, 
and on the other, there is a long series of acts against 
‘ truck,’ as the clothiers were apt to pay in goods and not 
in money. Still, though the domestic system held its 
ground in Yorkshire till the present century, we can see 
that it had grave disadvantages, and that the Yorksbiremen 
must have spent a good deal of their time — one day or 
more a week — in getting matenals and frequenting the 
Cloth Hall, while all this was more likely to be saved by 
workmen elsewhere, who got employment from a master 
clothier 

124. The next form in which we find the intervention 
of capital IS in supplying implements for doing the work. 
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The master-clothiers appeal to have undertaken this function 
Capital as Tudor times, for they owned looms at 

supplying: im- which their employes woiked, they possessed 
piements fulling mills, and they used gig mills, the 

latter were condemned under Edward VI as injurious, 
since they did the work badly. But the whole step be- 
comes dealer in another tiade which was, from the first, 
a machine industry Knitting and lace work were carried 
on by means of fiames invented by Mr Lee, m the 
time of Elizabeth Like many inventors he derived little 
benefit from his ingenuity, but within half a century of 
his death the trade began to flourish greatly, both in 
London and Nottingham The attempts of the Fiamework 
Knitters Company to legulate the industiy m the interest 
of the journeymen were not very successful, early m the 
eighteenth century many abuses began to show them- 
selves, and the workers weie in a most distressed con- 
dition One of the chief complaints arose from the large 
number of apprentices, so that trained workmen were 
deprived of opportunities of employment, they felt it a 
bittei gnevance that, even while little work was given out to 
them, they should be charged regularly for frame rents The 
frame was an implement worked by hand, and there were 
few attempts to introduce power, or to modify the organi- 
sation of the trade till after 1840 But at all periods of bad 
trade complaints of the same sort weie heard Dissatis- 
faction broke out in a violent form m 1816, at the time of 
the Luddite riots, when numbers of frames were broken, 
the disturbances were skilfully organised and seem to have 
been carefully directed against those frame owners who were 
specially unpopular 

125 In this particular instance of framework knitting, 
the implement, which the capitalists hired out to their 
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workers, did not suioeisede labour at all It was an inven- 
tion which called a new industry into being, depend- 

and this may be noted as an early instance of ence of labour 
a trade that was completely organised on capi- 
talist lines The employer not only found a maiket for the 
goods, and supplied materials, but he furnished the neces- 
sary implements as well Capital had intervened on every 
side of the labourei’s life and furnished the means by which 
the woikman could devote himself e^:clusively to his pioper 
calling The division of labour was carried very far under 
the mastei clothiers ^ The steady progiess, in favoui of this 
type of organisation, may be said to piove that it has had 
distinct advantages, that the public are bettei served by its 
means than they could evei be by the labour of isolated 
workmen, each conducting his business, in all its sides, on 
his own account. But if gieat advantages have accuied 
through the intervention of capital, there aie also risks of 
serious danger. New facilities are given for the doing of 
woik, but the woikman becomes dependent on his em- 
ployer, for materials, for the opportunity of employment, 
and for implements of labour. The peiiod of the industrial 
revolution showed, on the one hand, the ability of capitalists 
to take advantage of new powers and new methods, but it 
also brought into clear light the reality of the dangers which 
are likely to anse under a system of capitalist production, 
unless care is taken to guard against them 

There is a certain parallel between the changes which 
have been described m connexion with agri- comparison 
culture, and those which occurred through the culture 
capitalist organisation of industry Medieval industry 
tillage was subsistence farming, the modern agriculturist 
is a trader who looks to the market for his returns. In 


1 Reports, &c , 1840, XXIV 38S. 
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somewhat similar fashion, the isolated workman may be 
said to have laboured with a direct view to subsistence 
This woik had direct relation to some customer’s wants, 
and the puce he charged was directly calculated from the 
food, &c required during the time of labour Subsistence 
was recognised as a first charge, and prices followed it 
But the diapers, master clothiers and other employers were 
forced to look diiectly to the markets. The time of money 
economy had come in (§ 109) Prices settled themselves 
according to demand and supply The market might be 
over-stocked, or owing to some unforeseen accident, buyers 
might be few In either case the clothiers had to take what 
they could get, and the payment which could be afforded to 
the workmen nccessaiily depended on prices, and varied 
with them 

The two things must always have been closely con- 
nected Doubtless, in medieval times, there 

Reasonable , a 

andcompe- were many men who were unable to nna 
tition prices customers, and who had to submit to foiced 
sales; but the principle on which business was done is 
quite deal Every effort was made to prevent the sale of 
English goods abroad, unless the price obtained was really 
remunerative Every effort was made to fix the puce of 
goods so that the artisan might get a ‘ reasonable reward 
for his trouble Prices were, so fai as possible, adapted to 
the labourer’s requirements, though doubtless the policy was 
not always successfully applied to practice. But with the 
intervention of capital, the old relations have necessarily 
been reversed The effort, now, is to force a market and 
to secure a sale by producing cheaply. There is a con- 
stant tendency to cut prices down, and the reward of the 
labourer necessarily follows the opeiations of the capitalist 
In old days when wages were practically fixed, the require- 
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ments of the labourer weie a fiist chaige, and this must 
have tended to steady prices ^ but now that prices fluctuate 
gieatly, the condition of the labourer is diiectly atteclcd by 
them While we may fully recognise all the advantages 
that have come to the labourer thiough the intioduction of 
a money economy, we should also take note of the dis- 
advantages as well The modem labouici who is econo- 
mically flee (§ 66) has many advantages ovei the medieval 
seif, he can go where he hopes to improve his position and 
make his own bargain in definite terms for definite pay 
(§ 109) His relations with his master are very precise — as 
between man and man, but his opportunities of employ- 
ment and his daily bread are dependent on the changing 
conditions of tiade in distant lands He has gained in 
independence, and in the piecision of the tcims of employ- 
ment, but he has lost the corapaiative stability of his formci 
condition (§ 130) 

These two views of the manner in which bade may be 
most wisely conducted coiiespond with the Good and 
different conceptions of the meaning of pios- trade 
perity in bade We may have a peuod of slow and steady 
development, this means stability in the employment and 
remuneration of the labouier, and regular, though not 
large, returns to capital. It is good for both If, on the 
other hand, we have, from any cause, a period of lapid 
fluctuations when prices vary a great deal, the labour ei 
benefits veiy little, and many capitalists may suffer serious 
loss . but the far-seeing and successful man, who is able to 
take advantage of the change, may gam enoimously We 
may mean by good trade, a time when there is steady and 
slow development, or a time when the enterprising specu- 
lator can make his fortune rapidly The latter is, at all 
events, a period of appaient prosperity Sudden accumula- 
C & M 


14 
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lions of gieal wealth stake the public imagination, but they 
are not always symptoms of a really healthy condition of 
trade The foilunes made by the East India Company’s 
scivants m India entiiely misled the shareholders and the 
public at home, as to the real chaiactei of the trade of the 
Company. During the Napoleonic wars there were unex- 
pected facilities and chances for the sale of English goods 
at monopoly prices all over the woild, and this gave an un- 
exampled opportunity for the making of fortunes As we 
look back on that time we may see that it was really a 
period of unhealthy inflation, followed by a sudden reaction, 
that was very injurious to all persons engaged in trade 

126 Men aie never tiicd of repeating the truism that 
the inteiests of cai^ital and labour aie really 
ing interests of ^ne It IS obvious that both gain through 
the prosperity of trade, and that both lose 
when it declines. If rum overtakes the capi- 
talist, the labourer is thrown out of employment; if the 
workmen are ill-fed and incompetent, the capitalist cannot 
prosper. In the long run, or over a period of yeais, the 
inteiests of the two parties are similar; but at no point of 
time aie they identical They are always distinct and, at 
any given moment, the difference may come prominently 
into view The immediate interest of the one is not the 
immediate interest of the other, and theie is always danger 
of conflict when one of the two is called upon to sacnfice 
his immediate interest in favour of the prospective interest 
of both When the element of time is properly introduced, 
It IS a mere paradox to assert that the inteiests of capital 
and labour are the same, they are constantly distinct and 
frequently opposed to each other 

The immediate inteiest of the labourer tempts him to 
do as little as he can for the money he leccives If wages 
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are good, he is able to enjoy the pleasuics of puie idleness, 
and to obtain as much subsistence as he desiies by woiking 
for half the week Such a couise of action may even appeal 
to be unselfish and commendable , for if employment can 
be regarded as a constant quantity, and each man does 
very little, then theie will be need for the sei vices of a 
larger number, and work and pay will be distributed among 
a gi eater number of applicants But inegiilar and ineffi- 
cient woik IS veiy costly, and is almost ceitain to inciease 
the expense of pioduction, it is likely to lead to a conti ac- 
tion of bade and to a diminution m the amount of avail- 
able employment In a somewhat similar fashion, the im- 
mediate interest of labouiers tempts them to demand a rise 
of wages in the expectation that prices can be raised without 
any diminution of demand, or of the field for employment 
This may hold good when producers have a monopoly, 
either temporaiy or permanent, in an article of general 
demand, but undei ordmaiy circumstances it cannot take 
place A demand for higher wages will piobably lead to a 
contraction of the demand and a diminution of employment, 
01 to a 1 eduction of wages It is obvious that labouiers may 
pursue then immediate interest so far as to damage a trade 
and to render a serious loss of wages and of employment 
inevitable. 

Similarly the capitalist may pursue his immediate interest 
so as to damage trade. It is always his im- Ruinous 
mediate interest to produce as inexpensively competition 
as possible, so as to command as large a market as may be. 
It IS always possible to supply a low priced article, by 
producing an inferior quality, and it is sometimes possible 
to 1 educe the cost of pioduction at the expense of the 
labourer — by sweating Both expedients lesult in an im- 
mediate gam, and both are ultimately disastrous When 

14 — 2 
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inasteis pioducc an inieiior quality, the leputation ol the 
tiade sutfeis, and sweating tells, soonei oi later, on the 
efficiency of the class who have to submit to it Either 
labourei oi capitalist may positively mjuie an industiy by 
the shoit-sighted puisuit of their immediate interest 

Since the immediate interests of capital and labour are 
distinct and often opposed, it need not be a mattei of 
surprise that men of one class or the other should, in all 
good faith, make diffeient forecasts as to the best course to 
be pursued for the good of industry By the latter part of 
the last century labour had become, as we have seen, largely 
dependent on capital Capitalists were, generally speak- 
ing, in a position to give effect to their views of what was 
best for trade They might well believe that the course 
they pill sued was not a selfish one, but was really for 
the ultimate well-being of laboui If trade was bad they 
wcie inclined to reduce the rates of wages, in the hope 
that by chcapei pioduction they would be able to secure 
mci eased sales The alternative course, that of i educing 
the quantities produced in the hope that prices would 
rise again, meant that machinery would stand idle, and 
also that workmen would be thrown out of employment 
There were immediate and obvious disasteis to all parties 
m the trade, the hardship to the labourers of woiking 
at staivation rates might well appear to be a lesser evil 
than that which must ensue from throwing numbers out of 
employment altogether. The evil results of the depressed 
condition of the labourer seemed remote and uncertain, 
while the bad effects of reducing production were manifest 
and near at hand. It thus came about that during the 
uncertainties of the Napoleonic wars and in the terrible 
depiession which followed, workmen, in one trade after 
another, were forced to submit to very considerable reduc- 
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tions of wages So long as it was possible to provide 
employment, though at starvation lates, the masters be- 
lieved It to be best to spread work among as many as 
they could, so that every family should earn something 
however small Hence from anothei side the mistaken 
philanthropy of the masteis resulted m a policy which 
resembled the short-sighted schemes of the men The 
workeis have sometimes wished to distiibute a (supposed) 
fixed quantity of work among as many men as possible, 
so that the aggiegate earnings of all might in ci ease, the 
masters tried to distribute a diminishing quantity of work 
among a large number, so that no one should be absolutely 
destitute 

The peiiod of depiession, with all the poverty that ac- 
companied it, continued for many years (p 88) We aie 
apt to rush to the conclusion that this was due to the 
introduction of machineiy, but the more the facts are looked 
at m detail the less satisfactory does this explanation ap- 
pear. The celebrated strike of the Bradford wool-coml)ers 
(1825) occurred in a trade where starvation rates were being 
paid, but where there was no real competition with ma- 
chinery till a later time. The fiamewoik knitters m 1845 
were not suffering from any new reduction, but from con- 
ditions of trade brought on by reckless competition, and the 
same may be said of the starvation rates paid to cotton 
weavers in 1806 They suffered because it appeared from 
time to time to be necessary to cut down wages, and there 
was little, if any, subsequent recovery. 

This line of policy had the approval of the leading 
economists of the day They were all extreme Doctrinaire 
advocates of lamez faire^ they saw that the economists 
intervention of capital had been very beneficial to the 
public at large And, having a firm belief in the power of 
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the capitalist to judge of the prospects of trade, they thought 
It best that he should have a peifectly free hand 

At this junctuie the working classes weie in a position 
which rendeied it \eiy difficult for them to state their views 
as a class, or to offer any resistance to the demands made 
on them The Combination Law of 1800 had been passed 
undei the influence of political panic It condemned as 
criminal the conduct of artisans who took action which 
might strengthen their position in baigaming with their 
employers The labouieis weie forced to submit, but a 
sense of the disabilities to which they wcie exposed and 
of the gross injustice which might be done them imdei this 
one-sided law, made them veiy bitter, while the employers 
weie not unnaturally suspicious of the influence of illegal 
associations The measure was, in all probability, quite 
ineffectHe for checking leal treason, but it hied an amount 
of class jealousy and mutual suspicion which has wrought 
infinite mischief 

Under the policy of the employe! s, appioved by doc- 
trinaue economists and unchecked by effective ciiticism 
from the labourers, results came to light which roused 
public indignation It became obvious that the course they 
weie pursuing, on laissez faire principles, was leading to the 
moial and physical degradation of the English population , 
and It seemed necessary for Parliament to interfere and to 
put an effective check on some of the deleterious tendencies 
which were at work 


127 The great development of machinery in the textile 


Moral and 
physical 
degradation 


trades gave opportunity for the employment 
of children on a large scale , numbers of them 
were engaged in work in every factory Their 


condition attracted public attention again and again, and 


It was, in many ways, very bad At the same time it may 
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be doubted how far it was really worse than that of othei 
children, who were employed by the domestic weavei at 
home 01 as helpers m other tiadcs So far as it is possible 
to compaie the two in 1816, the facloiy child was m belter 
sanitary conditions and was bettci fed than the child em- 
ployed at weavei s’ homes The eainings were better, but 
the life was rougher, and the legular strain was greiter The 
woist cases of child suhering were not m factoiies of any 
kind, but in connexion with chimney sweeping The em- 
ployment was dangeious to life and limb, and lendeied the 
young specially liable to veiy painful diseases There must 
have been an immense amount of cruelty at times in foicing 
them to undertake such tasks Still, without laying stress 
on such comparisons, it is clear that the condition of fac- 
toiy children at the beginning of the century was so bad, 
that it was wise foi government to inteifeie, and, m the 
interest of the futuie well-being of the population, to check 
the tendencies at work under the influence of free compe- 
tition Even the most uncompromising advocates of laissez 
faire were willing to lecogmsc that this was a legitimate case 
for inter vention The children did not and could not make 
their own baiguns They were not fiee agents 111 entenng 
into any agreement, they were sent to the factories by their 
parents, or by parochial authoiities Hence those who 
argued that each adult ought to make his own bargain for 
himself, were ready to legislate for the protection of children 
The first gieat measure on behalf of factory children 
was brought in and earned by a mill owner. Factory 
it was not the result of outside agitation Sir apprentices 
Robert Peel, father of the great statesman, felt that the con- 
dition of the apprentice children in his own cotton mills was 
not what he could desire, and he found himself unable to 
exeicise efficient supervision He therefore introduced and 
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earned, apparently without difficulty, a bill for the regulation 
of the status of apprentices in the cotton tiade (1802) 
The clothes they should leccive, the meals they should have, 
and the conditions of then dormitories weic specified, the 
bill limited the houis of work, and also insisted that 
adequate oppoi turn ties should be given for then instiuction. 
The measuie has rcfeience to a state of society when ap- 
prenticeship was not only a time for learning a trade, but 
also foi training in legulai habits of life undci a master’s 
eye, and it was intended to secure that the colonics of 
children attached to cotton mills should not be deprived of 
similar advantages This act had many beneficial results for 
a time, but there were lapid changes in the condition ot the 
tiade which rendeicd it inoperative before many years had 
passed The system of legal apprenticeship was abolished 
in 1814, and as the children employed in factories were no 
longer apprentices, the measure designed for their protec- 
tion ceased to be applicable In 1816 Sir Robert Peel 
moved in the matter again, he succeeded in obtaining a 
mass of interesting evidence on the condition of factories, 
but no important legislation occurred till 1833. 

In 1832 the case of the factory children was taken 
Official I--ord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftes- 

enqumes buiy) and otheis, and a Select Committee 

took evidence as to their physical condition The levela- 
tions made were shocking m the exticme, and aioused a 
storm of indignation among philanthropists and the public. 
There was equal indignation among the mill-owners, who 
had not had the opportunity of being heard, and who held 
that the case brought befoie the Committee was not merely 
one-sided, but grossly exaggerated A Commission was 
therefoie appointed to take evidence on the spot, and 
though It showed that the statements made before the 

it „ ' ' - 
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Select Committee were not tiustvvorthy, it established a 
veiy serious need for interference The physical mischief, 
resulting from the long houis duiing which children and 
women woiked, was very noticeable, and there was every 
reason to feai a serious detciioration in the physique of a 
large portion of the population, if protection weie not 
extended to the young and to the inotheis of the next 
geneiation The special e\ils dilfeied in ditfcrcnt tiades 
In the woollen tiadc the processes of sorting and piepaiing 
the wool were specially duty and olfcnsive In the linen 
trade the mischief was of a diffeient kind, as flax was spun 
when wet, and those who worked in the mills wcic apt to 
get their clothing thoroughly soaked, even if propeily pro- 
tected, they still had to work in a recking atmospheic and 
on sloppy floors There was a gieat deal of dust in some 
of the looms in cotton mills, though, perhaps, they were 
hardly so objectionable as those devoted to similai pio- 
cesses in the linen trade But, though some nulls weie 
well managed and others badly, there wcie ceitain points 
in which all showed loom foi im})iovemcnt Children 
weie employed much too young, and the strain foi women 
of standing and stooping foi long houis was very inju- 
rious 

So far as the early age of employment was concerned, 
the mill-owners were not specially to blame, it was no 
advantage to them to take children very young The 
pressure came from parents and poor law authoiities, who 
wished to make the children earn something and to get 
them off their hands at the earliest possible age As to the 
length of houis, the owners also protested that they were not 
altogether free agents. Competition with foreign countries 
was very keen , spinning was barely remunerative, and if the 
hours of labom were shortened, and the output reduced, 
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they feared that it would be impossible foi them to carry on 
business at all The expectation of philanthiopists that 
English spinners could raise prices, if they liked, was not 
justified, but on the othei hand theie has been such an 
increase of efficiency that the worst forebodings of the manu- 
facturers have not been realised The commissioners hoped 
it might be possible to organise double shifts, so that the 
machinery might continue to lun foi long hours, while the 
women and childien were not overstrained. This system 
had been adopted m some mills, but theie were grave 
difficulties in the way of canying it into effect at all 
generally The result of the investigation was the Factory 
Act of 1833, which only allowed the employment of 
children ovei nine yeais of age, and icduced their hours of 
work to forty-eight in the week By far the most impor- 
tant woik accomplished by this Act consisted of the new 
means of administration which it cieated There had been 
difficulties in enforcing previous measures, and by calling 
into being a body of inspectors, who had authority to see 
that the act was carried out, an important step was taken 
towards putting down the worst abuses and for suggesting 
and securing gradual impiovement 

These inspectois have, at least, been able to attend 
, to one point on which the employers appear 

€^16SSn6SS ^ j* 1. i. 

about ma- to have been careless — the propei fencing of 
chmery machinery. The number of cripples who had 

been injured by accidents in mills was a matter which had 
specially roused public feeling ^ in this particular Bradford 
had an unenviable notonety Even though there seems to 
have been some exaggeration m the representations made 
on this point, there was a considerable foundation in fact 
Wherever the blame may have lested, the effects of in- 
creased caie in this respect have been very noticeable 
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The outcry which had been raised about children in 
factories was followed by an investigation into children m 
the conditions of child labour elsewheie It 
was, indeed, high time, for the state of things in mines was 
far more serious than anything that had come out about the 
factories geneially. The new limitations on employment 
m factories led to some mciease of the evils in mines , foi 
parents who had the oppoitunity of sending childien, ex- 
cluded fiom factoiieb, to woik m mines, weie glad to do so 
The long hours in the darkness and the heavy work 111 
pushing trucks weie veiy injuiious, while the mannei in 
which women were employed was biutalising The regu- 
lation and inspection of mines was a necessary develop- 
ment of the regulation of factories, and could be justified 
on exactly similar grounds In all these cases, it seemed 
to be necessary for the State to interfere to check the 
moial, physical and social evils which had aiisen undei the 
regime of free competition 

12S So far we have consideicd the capitalist sjstcm, 
and the evils which aiose in connexion with . 

The course of 

It, when competition was unchecked It is themdubtnai 
pleasanter to turn to the wonderful senes of 
inventions which weie introduced with the aid of capital, 
and which so greatly inci eased human powers of catcung 
foi human needs It may, perhaps, be most convenient to 
sketch the steps in the changes very lapidly, while the 
results of the introduction of machinery on the employment 
and remuneration of the labourer may be discussed when 
we are in a position to review the whole period of the 
industrial revolution 

The first remarkable invention which modified the con- 
dition of the textile trades was not so much a The flying 
new machine as a bettei implement The shuttle 
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flying shuttle did not do the work and was not, m any 
way, a substitute for skilled labour It was distinctly sub- 
servient to the old foims of skill, and enabled the good 
workman to exercise his skill much more lapidly than be- 
fore It first came into use in weaving wide breadths of 
cloth Hitherto the weavers had needed an assistant to 
thiow the shuttle backwards and forwaids across the loom, 
but with the help of the flying shuttle he could thiow it 
backwards and forwaids by himself It enabled him to 
woik faster, and just as well, while the woik was done at 
less cost, since there was no need to pay for help The 
effect upon the cloth trade was very curious There was 
no inciease in production, for theie was no more wool 
available than before, and there was no fall m the price of 
goods Noi was there any change in the rate at which the 
weaver was paid per piece But the best men could work 
more rapidly than befoie, they had more to do and eained 
very high wages, while the mferioi workers were hardly 
employed, and drifted into other occupations, especially 
into cotton weaving The benefit from this improvement 
did not go to the public m the form of cheipness, but to 
the best workmen who were kept on in full employment 
They, as a class, obtained a definite use in the world, and 
in the subsequent hard times they seem to have looked 
back to the last decade of the eighteenth centuiy as the 
halcyon peiiod of their trade 

A whole senes of impoitant inventions revolutionised 
Cotton spinning, they were originally introduced 

spinning the cotton trade by Arkwright, Cromp- 

ton, and Haigreaves Spinning is an art which is specially 
adapted for machinery, as the chief matter of importance 
IS to obtain a regular and even thread It is an operation 
m which a mechanical kind of perfection is specially re- 
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quired In 1790 Mi Kelly of Lanark was able to apply 
water as the motoi power for tins machineiy, and in the 
latter pait of the eighteenth century the business of cotton 
spinning increased with very great rapidity It had been 
a comparatively small affair befoie, centred cluedy round 
Manchester. But with mechanical appliances, yarn was 
produced m vast quantities, and mills weie elected in all 
soits of places Derbyshire, Nottingham, Woiccsteisliiie 
and othei counties were, loi a time at least, centics tor this 
trade The spinning business flouushed exceedingly, and 
English manufacturers who were unable to meet the ioieign 
demands for cotton cloth sent large quantities of English 
yarn to the Continent So rapid was the development 
of the cotton industry that a new trade was piacticaliy 
cieated by the machinery, and the employment, which 
it afforded, attracted large populations to settle neai the 
mills So long as water power was used, the employes 
were more or less scatteied, as the mills weie not giouped 
closely together, but at different points on the same stieam 
(§ 19) But when steam powci was applied to machineiy, 
the mills were run up close togethci, and population was 
attracted to foim factory towns 

The condition of the childien in this newly developed 
industry has been already desciibed (§ 127), it soon at- 
tracted the attention of the legislature , but adults also 
were exposed to much suffeiing In the villages which 
grew up near water power theie was often a difficulty about 
getting supplies , everything was deal , wages went but a 
little way, and the truck system was soon in full play. Dis- 
comforts in the towns were chiefly due to the jeiry builder, 
cottages were run up, ill planned and ill built, with a dis- 
regard of the most elementaiy sanitary requirements Not 
until the visitation of the cholera in 1849 was public attention 
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fully aroused to the dangeious neglect which had hitheito 
attended the housing of factory opeiatives 

The introduction of machinery foi cotton spinning 
Carding and biought about a iiew and sudden develop- 
spinningwooi meiit But there is more mteiest in tracing 
the steps by which machinery was introduced into the 
clothing trade, which had hitheito been the staple industry 
of the countiy, and which, in some form or other, continued 
to be widely diffused thioughout a very large area 

The machinery for carding wool, which was invented as 
early as 1748, appeals to have been leceived with general 
appiobation The spinneis weie, appaiently, glad to be 
saved the preliminary piocesscs in the pieparation of wool, 
and to rely on the stubbing engine When attempts weie 
made to adapt the spinning jenny fiom cotton to wool, 
theic seems to have been wondei fully little interest in the 
matter The invention spread but slowly , it was m use in 
Devonshire in 1791, but seems to have been regarded as 
quite a new thing in the West Riding, when Mr Gott intro- 
duced It some ten years later Nor does it seem to have 
created much excitement in the villages. Spinning was very 
badly paid in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
and veiy difficult to get even at the miserable rates of pay 
When allowances were granted in addition to the labouier’s 
wages, the family income was made up from another source, 
and the household did not feel the loss due to the cessation 
of spinning Hence it seems that the allowance system 
(p 94) tided over the change, which was made almost in- 
sensibly. It is only m 1816, when the transference of the 
industry was practically complete, that we hear of some de- 
struction of machines for spinning wool , but this seems to 
have been a quite incidental act of violence m connexion 
with the bread riots in the Eastern Counties 
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It IS hardly possible to exaggerate the importance ot 
the change which had thus come into effect Duiing the 
eighteenth century, at least, the ait of spinning wool had 
been practised m many cottages throughout many districts 
of rural England Spinning had affoided a very remunera- 
tive by-employment, and the eaimngs of the women and 
chiidien had provided a most useful supplement to the 
wages of the labourer When spinning was concentrated 
in factories and cairied on as an independent employment, 
it was entuely diveited fiom the rural districts, and theie 
has been no means of supplying its place m the domestic 
economy of the cottage home Thus the decay of domestic 
spinning has had veiy grave effects on the comfort and 
prosperity of the ruial population 

The inventions of Boulton and Watt and the appli- 
cation of steam power to te\tile machineiy waterpower 
was anothei step in advance The steam and steam 
engine was first used in a cotton factory m 
1785, and for thiity 01 foity yeais the contest between 
water and steam was earned on Water was undoubtedly 
cheapei wheie a good supply could be had, but in many 
places the mills were liable to long stoppages foi want of 
power Steam power, though more expensive, was always 
available, and could be mci eased at will^ and this superior 
convenience led at length to its general adoption. As 
has been already pointed out, factory towns arose in con- 
nexion with the use of steam power. In many ways it 
was a great boon to the operatives the chief cases of over- 
woik, thioiigh long hours, seem to have occurred m water 
mills, wheie the operatives were anxious to make up for 
time lost through the stoppage of the water The stories of 
the harshness of slubheis towards the children who helped 
them, and who weie worn out with woikmg many hours at 
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a stietch, all come fiom mills of this kind The disuse of 
water pouci has been accompanied by a cessation of any 
\alid c\tuse for vvoiking excessive hours On the other 
h in<l It may be snd that along with steam power has come 
the (lc\clopment of new machinery, cairying a very laige 
niimbei of s^niulles, and involving a far greater strain on 
the fat uUies of the woikei than was icquisite in the old 
mills, ^\olk goes on at highei speed, and theie is mci eased 
tension and piessuie on the poweis of the operative 

The last of the great inventions, which it is necessary 
a he power ^vas the power loom which 

giadiially displaced weaving by hand It 
was tile invention of a smguLu man Di Cartwiight was 
a Kentish cleig}man who, when visiting Matlock in 1784, 
enteud into conveisaiion with some Manchestei men, 
and made a casual suggestion as to the possibility of a 
powei loom which should follow up the spinning done by 
powei His fuends scouted the idea as impracticable, but 
he set himself to cairy it into effect After some years he 
succeeded m piodiicing a loom that was capable of being 
woikcd commeicially , but the invention was haidly taken 
up diiiing his life time He demonstrated that power 
weaving was possible, just as he also showed that wool- 
(ombmg could be done by machinery, but hand loom 
weaving continued to be the ordinary practice till about 
1S40 At that tunc a Commission investigated the con- 
<liUon ot the hand loom wcaveis Powei weaving had been 
intiodured toi the woisted liadc of Biadford, but hand 
weaving was holding its ground in the woollen manufacture 
at Leeds In the cotton trade, power weaving had also 
come into vogue, but appaienlly it did not displace hand 
weaving 'Hic bade had been expanding, and the addi- 
tional cotton doth woven by powei was sold without 
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inteifenng with the employment of those who woiked on 
the old system 

At the same time the rates of pay foi weaving were miser- 
ably low This may, conceivably, have been indiiectly due 
to the possibility of having recourse to power weaving, but 
it was also a reason why the new invention was introduced 
so slowly When wages were very low and the evpense of 
production by hand was small, it was not worth while to run 
the risk of pui chasing and setting up expensive machinery 
It was not advantageous to do this unless the margin of pro- 
bable profit was consideiable In 1840 there was reason to 
doubt whether powei weaving would be generally introduced 
after all It did not seem likely to be less expensive than 
pooily paid hand labour for low-class goods, and moreovei 
it had not been so far perfected that it could do the high- 
class work of the best weaveis 

The gieat advantage of machine pioduction in the eyes 
of the emxiloycrs was similai to that which 
led them to prefci steam to watci power For o/the^new^^ 
all trade prur poses it was desiiable to have 
the organisation of business imdei control Water power 
could not be counted upon, and the hand loom weavers 
could not always be trusted to work legiilarly They could 
not be depended on to finish a job, so that orders could 
not be executed foi certain by a given day With power 
weaving the whole was under the master’s eye, he 
knew both where he stood and what he could undertake 
Besides this the difficulties, which arose from time to 
time from the embezzlement of mateiials, weie far less 
likely to occur in connexion with power weaving carried 
on under supervision in a factory 

Some of these advantages could be secured by a system 
which had been adopted liefore 1840 m the woollen trade 
C d: M 15 
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111 Scotland, and winch was beginning to come into vogue 
in the cotton tiade also, though moie slowly The niasteis 
erected sheds in which looms weic placed, and the weavers 
came and executed then work by hand loom but undei 
SLipei vision, Those who woikcd in this way got much 
higher ivagcs than the men who pretciied the gieatei fice- 
dom of woiking at home but alter all, such hand loom 
sheds were only a transitional foim Weaving organised in 
this fashion had its advantages, and when thus managed the 
application of powei was paiticularly easy, especially if it 
was alieady employed on the same premises m connexion 
with spinning. 

The hand loom ivcavci was greatly attached to his 
calling and stuck to it when woik was very inteimittcnt 
and badly paid but soon after the Commission of 1839 
had icpoited, it became obvious that he was engaged m a 
useless struggle, and that powei weaving must win the day 
As It came more and moie into use the transformation of 
the clothing trade became complete It ceased to be a 
great industry which gave employment for gieat varieties of 
highly specialised skill, and was tiansformed thioughout 
into a senes of piocesses of production by machinery 

129 During the whole course of the industrial revolu- 
tion theie was a decided feeling among many 
labouicis that machinery was their 
expansion of enemy, diminishing their opportunities of 
employment and bunging about a reduction 
m their wages This feeling found expression in many 
ways , sometimes in such riots as those in which the Yoik- 
shirc shearing frames weie destroyed, and sometimes in 
proposals to impose legislative restrictions on the use of 
machines, so as to bring them to a level with hand woik, 
and prevent them from doing the work more quickly or 
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more cheaply than it could be done by hand This latter 
suggestion rested on the old fallacy that employment is a 
limited quantity, and that efficiency of every kind is an 
evil, since it leaves less work to be done, and therefore 
less scope for employment at the old work on the old 
terms 

Undei ordmaiy conditions this is a quite mistaken and, 
in any case, it would be a nairow-minded policy to pursue. 
AVhatever the interest of a particulai trade may be, the 
mteiest of the general public is best secured by efficiency 
When goods are made more quickly and more cheaply, wants 
aie supplied on easier terms Uhese are benefits which 
acciue to consumers generally, and in the case of articles 
of common consumption like clothing the working classes, 
collectively and individually, gain by increased efficiency 
and greater cheapness of production 

But this gam is sometimes so very slight and distant, 
that it is absurd to point it out as a consola- oispiace- 
lion to a man who loses employment because ment of woik- 
his woik IS done better and moie cheaply by a 
machine The gain to the community at large may be very 
gieat and may be undoubted, but there is serious loss to the 
individual who is no longer required to do the only thing he 
can do thoroughly well Despite its benefits, the introduction 
of machinery has meant the displacement of workers pos- 
sessing special skill as spmneis or weavers , and a me- 
chanical invention, which renders their special attainments 
useless and valueless, causes them irreparable loss It 
seems haid to weigh an infinitesimal gam to a large 
numbei of consumers, against the nun of a skilled artisan 
whose whole employment is taken away from him by the 
intioduction of a machine which has lendered him use- 
less 
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EuL, despite this leal and immense loss to the work- 
man whose skill IS specialised, gieat gam has often resulted 
to labourcis generally, and to the geneial demand foi labour, 
fiom the mtiodiiction of the machine which supersedes 
him By more efficient and less expensive methods, greater 
quantities can be produced at the same cost as before, with 
the result that the price can be lowered The lowering of 
the puce is almost ceitain to call forth an increased demand, 
and It IS moie than likely that, to meet this increased de- 
mand, a largei number of labourers will be employed to 
work the machinery than were previously required to do the 
work without the machine So far as the effect on the laboui 
market generally is concerned, there will possibly be moie 
employment and a largei sum to distribute in wages, after 
the introduction of machinery than before Increased effi- 
ciency, with consequent cheapness, is the one thing that 
can be counted on to stimulate demand permanently, and 
to give additional opportunities for employment 

This tendency may be illustrated by two simple cases 
Idle cotton trade was a very small affair before the era of 
invention The number of hands employed in spinning 
and weaving was quite inconsiderable Good spinners were 
losers, when their special skill was superseded by machinery, 
but the expansion of the trade has given far more scope 
for employment m spinning and weaving than theie was 
befoie The factory towns are a conspicuous proof of the 
way in which the introduction of machinery has opened up 
additional employment for a large population Again, the 
railway system of this country may be regarded as one huge 
machine for carrying on the internal traffic of Great Britain. 
Its introduction was opposed by many persons on the 
ground that it would supersede the work of and the need 
for horses, that coachmen, horse-breeders and others would 
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suffer Undoubtedly the special skill of the mail coach 
driver is no longei required and he has suffered ^ but rail- 
ways, by rendeimg travelling veiy cheap, have created an 
unpiecedented demand for means of conveyance, and the 
total field for employment, as servants, in connexion with 
railways, as clerks, porters, surfacemen, diivers, guards, &c , 
must be far greater than was available in coaching days The 
invention of railways was prejudicial to one small class, but 
has, on the whole, opened up immensely incicascd oppoi- 
tumties of employment 

It may, peihaps, at first sight appeal as if the destruction 
of some special kind of skill weie an irreparable loss, foi 
which the substitution of an increased number of less highly 
trained persons does not altogether atone But it must be 
remembered that different, and perhaps higher kinds of 
skill are called forth in connexion with machinery. There 
may be less need for some one form of manual deftness, 
but more intelligence is reqiiued in working with a 
machine It would be difficult to show that the piesent 
generation of woikeis are less intelligent, or more defective 
as human beings, because of the introduction of machmeiy, 
even though they may be destitute of some special form of 
manual dexterity 

On the whole, then, it may be said that labourers, gene- 
lally speaking, have not suffered by the intio- Gam to con- 
duction of machinery, but only one class or turners 
another, which possessed a kind of highly specialised 
skill, that IS superseded by some machine This is a 
real loss, but it is a limited one which must be set off 
against the geneial gain — to the consumeis in cheapness, 
and to labourers geneially thiough the subsequent expansion 
of trade It must be noted, however, that the advantage 
of inci eased employment does, not arise, if, despite the 
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introduction of machinciy, there is no subsequent expansion 
of tiade In the case of an aiticlc that is not one of 
common consumption, it may be doubted if increased 
cheapness can evei gieatly increase the demand Top 
boots aie but a small element in the cost of hunting, and 
if top boots weie rathei cheaper, they would possibly be 
very little more worn In othei cases no expansion in the 
trade may be possible because of the limited supply of the 
materials Till Australian wool was bi ought in large quantities 
to the market, this was paitially true of all departments of the 
clothing trade It could not expand rapidly, as additional 
supplies of mateiial weie not forthcoming As pointed out 
above, this limitation told in favoui of the skilled weavers 
at the time when the flying shuttle was invented But 
things woikcd out diffeiently in the case of latei inven- 
tions which were substitutes for, not subsidiary to, skilled 
labour in the clothing trade When shearing was done 
by machinery, the sheaimen, or cioppeis, were displaced 
There was little, if any, expansion of trade consequent on 
these changes, and therefore there was a loss to this old-estab- 
lished craft, that was not recouped by labom generally. In 
the same way, wool-combing was a limited tiade, and the in- 
troduction of combing machmeiy displaced skilled workers, 
without causing expansion, oi opening up any new opportu- 
nities of employment The stand that was taken against 
machinery by the shearmen of Yorkshire — an agitation which 
was closely connected with the Luddite iiots — had more 
justification than can usually be alleged on behalf of such 
outbreaks Skilled labour was displaced, and theie was no 
further change by which other classes of laboureis gained 
directly, their indirect gam, in so lai as they were con- 
sumers who could obtain clothing cheapci, need not be 
taken into account heie 
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130 llowevei interesting it might be, it is extiemely 
difficult to attempt an estimate of the dif- 

/- 1111 1 1 1 prole- 

feience which the industnal 1 evolution has tanat stabi- 
made in the general social and moral con- gress^^^ 
ditions of the labommg class 

Before the industrial 1 evolution, the English woollen 
weaver was, generally speaking, resident m a industry 
rural district or had, m some way, an mteiest divoiced fiom 
in land He might have a garden, like the 
Sheffield Cutleis, 01 carry on pastuie-faiming, like the 
weavers neai Leeds He was not cntiiely dependent on 
his trade m times of industrial depression he still had 
something to fall back on He could, at least, tide over a 
few weeks of bad trade, and even though he might have to 
‘go short,’ still it was possible foi him to manage somehow 
But with the aggregation of labour in large towns this was no 
longei feasible The wcavei was spared any waste of time 
m going for matciials or in selling his cloth, but his house 
was Clamped up m a ciowded aiea, where neither he nor 
his neighbour could have any land In this way his whole 
condition came to be diiectly dependent on the condition 
of trade Wages were his sole means of support, if em- 
ployment was difficult to get, or payment was low, he had 
no means of eking out his subsistence from any other source. 
Instead of having two strings to his bow he had only one; 
he was, consequently, m a far less independent position 

A similar loss fell on the agncultuial labourer While 
spinning was an occupation which was diffused through- 
out the country, the eainings of his wife and children 
came m as an additional source of income He also 
had two stimgs to his bow~and if he had grazing rights 
also, he may be said to have had three It was a position 
of great economic stability, but with the intioduction of 
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machine spinning, and the progiess of enclosure, he was 
dcpiived fust of one means of suppoit and then of another 
Like the factory opeiative, the agiicultural labouier came to 
be wholly dependent on wages for the income of his house- 
hold His economic condition no longci rested on “the 
stable basis of land but on the fluctuating basis of trade,” 
since he was merely a wage-earner, and his whole chance 
of employment and the rate of his j^ay had come to depend 
on the maikct price of the pioduct 

Much IS said at piesent about the desiiabihty of lendei- 
Town and iiiml life moie atti active, and of pre- 
country venting the migiation of laboiii to towns 

The gist of the mattei ically lies in lendeung the village 
household moie piospcious It may be possible to supply 
allotments, and ic-cicate domestic subsistence fanning, 
but the ciucial diffcience between the past and the 
present lies in the fact that formerly there were many 
by- employments available, which have been concentrated, 
as It weie, into distinct tiades The impiovement of means 
of communication may make it possible to start works in 
villages — e g printing works, so that the artisan may once 
again enjoy the advantages of rural life, while still having 
regular employment at his trade, but it is not so easy to see 
any possibility of a levival of cottage industries, which 
might leplace the peasant family in the stable position it 
occupied before the industrial 1 evolution 

But, after all, the old condition of economic stability was 
inconsistent with progiess It passed away because the 
division of laboui has lendeied pioduction more efficient, 
and because the enterprise of English merchants has brought 
us into commercial communication with all parts of the 
globe Thanks to this progress, English artisans and 
labouiers have gamed in many ways Tea dunking was 
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spoken of as a vicious extiavagance in the eigliteentli 
centLiiy, it has come to be regaidcd as almost a iiecessaiy 
in the most frugal households Oianges and othei fiuit, 
tobacco and newspapcis, are luxuries which aie much moie 
generally available than they weie These aic distinct 
additions to the comfoit of life, which the Libourei could 
not previously enjoy at all Besides this, clothing and 
household utensils of eveiy kind aie far cheaiiei than they 
weic^ the industrial levolution his done a gieat deal to 
inciease the pui chasing powei of wages It is not easy to 
balance the loss and gam in the labourers mateiial con- 
dition^ the loss of stability is leal, but the gam thioiigh 
pi ogress is also real The piobiem which fiices us is not 
that of letmning to the old circumstances and losing %vbal 
we have gained, but, if possible, of intiodiicing some new 
conditions of stability which shall yet be compatible with 
faith er pi ogress 

If there is so much difficulty m estimating the pie- 
cise change m the mateiiai well-being of Factories 
the labouier, it is fai harder to trace the character 
effects on morals and character Theie is a constant 
tendency to idealise the past, and to represent each 
generation as worse than its predecessors ^ it is easy to 
make such asseitions, and we rarely have the means of 
testing them or of saying what elements of truth there may 
be in this view. It is also easy to point out the demora- 
lising and degrading elements in town life, and to regiel 
the wholesome influence of rural surroundings But it is 
true that rural surroundings do not always make for moiality, 
as the statistics of illegitimacy show The dilatormess and 
dishonesty of the domestic workei were the chief leasons for 
the progress of that factory system which brought him under 
effective siijpei vision The life of the factory operative is 
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fai moie icgiilar and disciplined, so that at fiist theie was a 
real indisposition to submit to the tyranny of the Factory 
Act, and the better and moie independent elements in the 
population held out against it But that is a thing of the 
past, and it can scaicely be said that an influence which 
has rendered the ordinaiy habits of artisan life moie legular 
and steady has been other than good 

The independent woikman was also to a great extent 
isolated, the aggregation of laboiueis in towns has had an 
important socialising influence It has piepared the way for 
the formation of the great fiiendly societies, the co-operative 
societies and other aitisan oigamsations The formation of 
such societies and the management of their affaiis aie m them- 
selves impoitant educative influences, and have called foith 
lemaikable administiative powers And even if the action 
of Tiades Unions has sometimes been open to ciiticisra for 
unwisdom, it should not be foigotten that the organisation 
and disciplining of the army of laboui is no mean achieve- 
ment. The comparative self-iestramt and freedom from 
outinge which chaiactenses lecent labour struggles, as com- 
pared with those of 1812 or 1816, shows a remarkable pro- 
gress in effective self-control on the pait of the laboui eis 
Heic, too, thcie is progress in morality 

Even when the disadvantages of town life are considered 
— in high rentals, foggy air and other evils — 

Sclf-im- 111 1 

provement and there Can bc no doubt as to the supenoi 
amusement attraction which it posscsses The oppor- 
tunities for self-miprovement and foi amusement are far 
gicatei in the town than in the country It is impossible to 
suppose that, with all the influence of education, the standard 
of intelligence in lural districts has declined during the last 
century j and the ditference between the town bred artisan 
and the agiicultuial labourer in the present day, m all 
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matteis of inlellectual capacity, is not an unfaii mcasiitc by 
which to gauge the progicss in intelligence and ciiltuic that 
has synchionibed with the mdustiial 1 evolution Thcie 
are good and bad individuals in all classes and at all 
times The eniiniciation of single instances can ne\cr be 
a satisfactoiy method of leaching a conclusion on this 
difficult question But the giowth and development of 
social institutions is a fai moie satisfactoiy test, and this 
seems to beai unimpeachable witness to the moial and 
intellectual jiiogress of the laboiuei duiing the last luindied 
yeais 

131 The preceding sections may have scivcd to bung 
out the steadily inci casing impoitance of individual 
capital in the process of maniitactuie It and state ma- 
has intenened to seek maikets, to piovide 
mateiials, to organise the diffcient bunches of a tiadc, and 
to supply implements and tools. Those who aie the owneis 
of wealth have gtadually come to take an cvci inci casing 
shaic in the work of production The existence of mdustrial 
capital, as a fund devoted to the pioduction of moic wealth, 
has rendered it possible to cany out the division of laboiii, 
and to render labour more efficient by supplying implements 
and machines, while it undertakes the necessary purchase of 
materials and the sale of the product The possessois of 
capital would not apply their wealth to these purposes, or 
would not continue to do so, unless they saw their way to 
gam, and this gam is termed profit Besides the piofit 
which all capitalists expect to get when they undeitake the 
nsks of business, the men who manage business and 
arrange for pm chases and sales aie paid foi then difficult 
and responsible woik, and obtain eainmgs of management 
foi their trouble In a piivatc fiim, where a man owns 
the capital and manages the business himself, he may 
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not be able to distinguish between the part of Ins income 
which conies to him as profit on his capital and the earn- 
ings which aie remuneration foi his difficult work but the 
two elements are different, whether it is easy or not to 
separate them, and it is by no means hard to distinguish 
them in the case of a gieat limited liability company The 
capital of the London and Noith-VVestern Railway is owned 
by the shaie-holdeis, and their profits come to them in the 
form of dividends paid half-yearly Very few of the share- 
holders take any active pait in the management, and those 
who aie called on to do so, as directors, leceive fees for 
their trouble The greater pail of the woik of management 
IS done by salaried officers, who are paid for their trouble, 
but who may not be share-holders at all In such a case it 
IS very easy to distinguish the pi oft on capital from the 
receipt of tmges of management 

With the glowing complexity and responsibility of 
Wages of commercial organisation, the difficulty of 
management management has greatly increased, and there 
has been a corresponding rise in the salaries paid to 
efficient men for carrying on business of any kind The 
payments foi ability of this kind, for showing enter- 
prise and undertaking responsibility, have greatly increased, 
and when we considei how much depends on such work 
being done well, it is difficult to suppose that the great 
companies, engaged in eager competition and keen to 
make profits, allow themselves to be wasteful or extravagant 
111 this Item. But while the earnings of management are 
thus high, the payments to the capitalist, who by investing his 
money m a business enables it to be carried on on modern 
lines, are by no means so large as they used to be. The 
profits of capital are steadily falling the rate of interest, or 
payment for capital borrowed, serves to indicate the direction 
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of changes in the oichnaiy lale of business profit If men 
see a reasonable piobabihty of making high profits by the 
investment of their capital they will be unwilling to lend it 
at a very low rate of interest The giaclual fall in tlic rate 
of interest to 2| per cent since the time of Eii/abcth, when 
the crown had to pay 12 per cent, seivcs as an index, 
which shows that thcic must have been a somewhat similai 
decline in the rate of piofit, and that capitalists now-a-days 
are willing to invest then money m business foi a fai 
smaller icward than they expected two centimes ago 
The functions of capital have increased enoimoiisly, but the 
rate at which capital is remunerated has steadily declined 

There is, howevei, a veiy general impiession m many 
quarters that employers derive an undue shaie 
of the lesLilts of production When this is tionsofem. 

id1ovci*s 

said we ought to distinguish the two elements 
in the employer’s income, the profit on his capital, and his 
earnings as a managei Taking these two separately we 
may consider whcthei thcie is any reason to think that this 
impoitant and neccssaiy woik can be done as well but at a 
lower rate of pay 

Business cannot be earned on without capital, indeed 
there is an ever increasing need for more and more, as 
the part played by capital steadily increases. Many under- 
takings have been starved for want of capital, and the 
difficulties of the Darien Company or the East India 
Company at the beginning of the eighteenth century have 
been a gieat object lesson as to the need of this factor in 
carrying on business 

Capital is more easily obtainable and on lower terms at 
the present day than was ever the case in England before At 
the same time it is conceivable that Government could 
bonow money veiy cheaply and supply it to carry on the 
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business of the country at a still lowei rate To this extent 
It is possible that some kind of State Socialism might be 
cheaper than om existing system 

But when we come to considei the othei item — 
wages of management — it is difficult to make out a 
plausible case for supposing that business would be done 
in a moie thorough and enterprising fashion by Govern- 
ment departments than by private firms. Neither the 
management of the dockyards nor a companson of the 
condition of railways m different countries gives any solid 
ground for supposing that State management would be 
less costly, or would in any way be better than that 
which IS affoided by private entei prise It is absuid to 
contend that employers are overpaid for the work of 
management, unless we can show some means of getting 
their duties done as well and at a cheapei rate It is 
plain that they aie highly paid, but this high pay is earned 
by responsible work , and we have no right to grudge high 
pay, as if it weie overpay, unless we know that the work 
can be done as well and more cheaply 

There is also a certain jealousy of the action, rather 
than of the gains, of employers, which rests on the 
suspicion that business is often conducted on lines which 
do not favour the inteiests of labour Hopes are enter- 
tained that under democratic government it may be pos- 
sible to legislate so that industry shall be developed in 
those directions which suit the labourer, and not primarily 
in those which are advantageous to the capitalist 

Now this suspicion and expectation have some justi- 
fication in the history of the past century There have 
been times when capitalists, by reckless speculation or by 
spreading work at staivation rates, have injured labour 
They have done more, they have injured trade, though 
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they may have succeeded in icainng a lempoiaiy gain. 
But It IS also Hue that if the labouieis purbue, 01 have 
powei to obtain, then own immediate inteiest in disiegard of 
the future of their tiade, loss must fall, not only on capital, 
but on labour (p 211) The only mteiests which the State 
can be nghtly called in to piomotc aie the permanent, not 
the immediate, mteiests of laboim In their permanent 
intcicsts and in the long uui, cipital and labour aie not 
antagonistic, since each is leall) intciestcd in seeming the 
gieatesl possible cfficicnc} 

The shoit-sighted puisiut of immediate mtciest, eithci 
by labour or capital, is disastious to both , a cmciency 
shoit-sightcd policy on one side 01 the othei and expansion 
has been the cause of keen antagonism Sixty years 
ago doctnnaiic economists and capitalists alike denied the 
impossibility of paying higher lates to the workers, since 
they looked on the wages fund as a fixed quantity They 
had no expectation that tiade would expand and argued 
that starvation latcs were inevitable, but an incicase 
of efficiency has inci cased the pioduct to he divided and 
wages have iisen The fund is fixed but only foi a given 
moment, it is always capable of expansion The lahouieis, 
too, have fallen into a similar ciror* they have acted at 
times as if the field for employment weie definitely fixed, 
and incapable of expansion. They have spoken as if 
scamping work, idling and ‘making work/ were the only 
modes of providing employment for additional hands But 
by so doing they weie making business less remunerative, 
and thus taking a course which tended to reduce the em- 
ployment available. By inci eased efficiency work is better 
done, and a demand is stimulated for more work In- 
creased efficiency is the one means by which farthei 
progicss can be attained, it is the one security against 
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siKCLSsiul toieigii competition. It hab no immediate reward 
in deed^ it can only be attained through fresh effort and 
moie seiioiis iisks, but for all that it is the only expedient 
by which the peimanent interests of capital and labour can 
be bi ought to be at one 



CHAPTER X 


RIlSULTS Ol^ INCREASFD COMMERCIAL INTER- 
COURSE. 

132 Iisr a pieceding chaptci attention has been called 
to the importance of commerce as a support of international 
the exteinal powci of the realm It was in this rivalry and 

111 nr 1 1 competition 

aspect that it has been specially favoured, and between 
with this object that it has been fostered but 
commerce has also played an impoitant part in the internal 
life of the country It has leacted, in all soits of ways, both 
on agriculture and on industry. This influence has been taken 
foi granted, or alluded to thioughout, but a fewiemaiks on it 
now may seive to bring these scattcicd hints together into 
a brief summary 

The advantages of commeicial inteicouise aic obvious 
so far as raw products are concerned Theie aie diffeiences 
of climate and soil, so that each coiintiy gams by mtercoiiise 
with others As Hales puts it in his Discourse of the Common 
Weal, ‘‘Surely common icason would say that one region 
“should help anothei when it lacketh And theiefoie God 
“hath oidained that no countiy should have all commo- 
“ ditics j but that, that one lacketh another bringeth forth , 
“and that, that one country lacketh this yeai, another hath 
C & M 16 
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“plenty theieof the same year^ to the intent that one may 
“ know they have need of anothei’s help, and theieby love and 
“ society to giow amongst all the moie (p 61) Intei course 
with foieign lands has been obviously advantageous to con- 
sumers at home, and also advantageous to pioducers who 
could find a vent foi the surplus which was not lequiied and 
could not be profitably sold in England In the fouiteenth 
century theie might be keen rivalry between traders, but 
there was comparatively little room foi economic jealousy 
between diffeient nations 

With the development of manufactuies the case has 
been somewhat altered For many kinds of manufacture 
one countiy seems to have little, if any, physical advantage 
over another Spinning and weaving are simple arts practised 
in all paits of the globe among peoples who have made 
but little progress in civilisation Goveinmcnts realised 
in the seventeenth centuiy that by planting new manu- 
factures, it was possible to do without the impoit of 
some commodity, and to provide remuneiative employ- 
ment for labour at home When commeice came to be 
concerned as subsidiary to industry, in providing materials 
or in pushing commodities m foreign markets, theie was far 
more room for mteinational jealousy and foi the imposition 
of hostile tariffs on foreigners, or of lestiictions on the 
natuial development of colonies. 

So long as specialised human skill was the mam element 
special 111 successful manufactuie, the possession of 

advantages ^ skilled population gave one country a 

decided advantage over others in certain branches of tiade 
This long mheiited skill could not be easily fostered or 
acquired The tiansference of skilled peisons was the only 
means by which a new trade could be effectively planted. 
Hence the migration of artisans to England was of the 
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highest imp 01 tance foi her subsequent piogiess (§ ii) But^ 
m an ordinary way in the eighteenth century, each country 
could hope to retain its special advantage for particulai 
manufactures almost as completely as it retained its special 
advantage for particular products With the introduction of 
machinery, however, there has been a change Any countiy 
can acquiie the means of producing ordinal y commodities in 
the best way, and skill in manipulation is not so special, or so 
difficult to acquire as in the old days of manual labour. As 
a consequence, economic rivaliy between nations is becoming 
keener in some ways, because there is a reasonable hope of 
successful competition in production of almost every kind 
There may, of course, be special conditions which give 
one country a physical advantage over another The 
climate of Oldham is said to be specially favourable foi fine 
sjDinmng, Cheapness of materials gives an advantage to 
the Bombay mills, as the cotton has to be earned but a 
little way Still the cost of carriage is compaiatively small 
for such caigo, on the othei hand, abundant supplies of 
fuel and proximity to the natural centres of the engineering 
and hardware trades aie leal advantages so far as they go 
In the early days of the fiee trade movement, they were 
probably regarded as the all-sufficient bulwarks of England’s 
manufacturing supremacy The increasing demands on oui 
coal-beds, and the opening up of newfields m other continents, 
make it doubtful, however, how long this special advantage 
will continue to rest with us On eveiy side it is becoming 
obvious that special physical facilities are being more and 
more widely diffused the industrial lead ei ship of the future 
will he with that people who shall attain to the greatest 
efficiency, by the combined excellence of their industrial 
organisation, and the high intelligence and character of their 
operatives 


16—2 
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133 In so far as any coiintiy lias a special advantage 

foi any kind of manufacture oi product it is 

of^omm^mai coiiisc economically desirable for it to spe^ 

intercourse to cialise ill that diiection, and to supply its 
consumers 

neighboul s with wnat they lack By this means 
the consumeis of such goods in all neighbouimg lands will 
procuie what they requiie on easier terms than would othei- 
wise be the case But when this course is considered as a 
matter of national policy, it becomes important to ask, who 
are the consumeis of imported goods in any given land, 
and how far is this benefit widely distributed ^ This may be 
illustiatcd fiom two different peiiods of English history 

Edwaid III was anxious to encourage frequent and easy 
communication with the tiading centies on the Continent 
He was, as we may say, a free tradei, who advocated a 
policy of ‘ plenty ’ 01 cheapness to the consumer But the 
typical article of impoit at that time was wine, a luxuiy 
consumed at couit and among the upper classes Thegieat 
mass of the population made veiy little use of any imported 
commodity, and the policy of cheap imports scarcely affected 
them In the present day, on the other hand, oui supplies 
of bread, eggs, cheese, meat and fruit are very largely brought 
from abroad The very pooiest aie dependent on foreign 
commodities for the means of subsistence, and it is of the 
greatest impoitance for the population of England, as a 
whole, that goods impoited from abroad should be plentiful 
and cheap Frequent and easy intercourse are a necessity 
to us m our present condition , we could not reveise the 
free trade policy, on which we have entered, without causing 
general and wide-spread suffering. 

But this was not the case m former days : it may be 
said that in a countiy such as England, m the time of 
Edwaid III, the protection of home industries was the 
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preferable policy in the interest of the public at laige. If 
the rich paid moie for fine cloths and wine, the poor weie 
none the woise off Protection seived to cieate additional 
employment for English laboiuers Wheie the mass of the 
people in any country make little or no use of foreign 
commodities, they do not feel the advantage which re- 
sults from measures which lendei imports cheaper to 
the consumer, while they do benefit by having em- 
ployment opened up or seemed to them Many of the 
colonies aie m a condition somewhat similar to that of 
England under Edward III, and hence democratic govern- 
ments are inclined, by hostile tariffs, to rendei foieign 
manufactures dearer, with a view to providing additional em- 
ployment Those who consume foreign luxuries are worse 
SCI ved and pay more, but a local industry can be planted and 
artificially fostered, so that employment may be provided 
for colonial producers. At the same time it is at least open 
to doubt whethei any country is so well supplied with all 
the necessaries of life — including say clothes and boots — 
that It IS economically wise, in the inteiests of its public, 
to adopt a line of policy which is unfavourable to the 
consumers of foreign goods 

In the case of England at the present day, when we 
are dependent on foreign souices for the ^ 

^ ° Direct bear- 

nccessaries of life, this economic considera- mg of free 
tion IS paramount over all others In othei 
countries, however, it may be an open question whethei it 
is not wise to sacrifice some economic advantage for a 
political or social gain The less developed countries of 
the world have their ambitions They know that oppor- 
tunities for culture of eveiy kind and possibilities of 
importance in the world aie precluded to a country with a 
veiy sparse population They may prefer to secure an 
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aitisan or town popuLUion, as well as a lural one, and they 
may be pieparcd to make an economic sacrifice foi this 
object. It IS thus that the question of free trade raises 
issues which lie outside the scope of economics There is 
no doubt where the economic advantage lies in the case of 
coLintiies which aie dependent on other lands foi articles 
of common consumption, but the economic advantage of 
one course oi the other is not so clear in the case of 
countries which only impoit luxuries from abroad And 
when the economic question is decided, the political result 
from one coiuse or the other must be weighed, before the 
matter can be settled Under the cii cum stances it is 
difficult foi Englishmen to hope that, though demonstrably 
the best for themselves, the policy of free trade will be 
very leadily adopted by other countiies 

At the same time, though the McKinley Bill and other 
hostile taiiffs have raised, in recent times, many new barriers 
to complete ficedoni of commercial intercom se, there can 
be no doubt that it is, on the whole, increasing The 
total volume of commeice is greater, and different countries 
are becoming more and more economically interdependent 
Communication is now so easy that a very small amount of 
advantage lendeis it possible to drive a profitable trade 
The progiess that is continually going on, in opening up 
half-ci^'ihsed or savage countiies, brings about new de- 
velopments of tiade, and there is now regular and fiequent 
intercourse with regions that weie wholly unexploied a 
century ago 

134, If we turn to consider the internal condition of 
Commercial England, there can be little doubt that the 
intercourse as development of commerce, with its reaction 
social organu on industry, has enormously piomoted the 
sation material well-being of the counliy 
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When we compare the piesent condition of England with 
the state of affaii s at the accession of Elizabeth wc see how 
gieatly she has incieased in maleiial piospeiity Fioni 
being an insignificant island realm she has come to take hei 
place as one of the great powers ^ and her political import- 
ance has come through the wealth obtained by her com- 
merce Population, too, is about si\ or seven times as 
large as it was, and though the standaid of comfort of 
the lowest class in the community has not been raised, and 
theie IS no pieventive check to the undue multiplication of 
the unfit, the great body of artisans have iisen to a position 
where they can command fai better housing and clothing 
than weie available m the time of Elizabeth Commerce 
gives them certain commodities at lower piiccs than they 
can be pioduced in England Commeice has opened up 
oppoitunities of employment that they could not otherwise 
have had ^ it has contributed m every way to then mateual 
prospciity On this point we need hardly be left in doubt 
when we read the accounts of the fiequent famines of the 
Middle Ages, or of the almost chionic pestilences of the fif- 
teenth and seventeenth ccntuiies Thcic is no need to feai 
a iccuirence of the formei evil so long as we can diaw our 
food supplies fiom a laige area, the disappearance of the 
latter implies the removal of those insanitaiy conditions which 
gave It such a firm hold. The death late, so far as we can 
get at It, gives us a physical and, therefoie, a definite means 
of estimating the standard of comfoit which was available 
in past centuries 

But this impiovement in material prospeiity throughout 


the country has gone on simultaneously with 
other changes m internal conditions Com- 
meicial intercourse is a solvent which bieaks 


Self-suffi- 
ciency and in- 
terconnexion 


Up industiial oigamsation Commerce brings dilfeient 
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gioiips 01 nations into economic interdependence, and is 
incompatible with the economic self-sufficiency which is 
favourable foi the growth of long-lived institutions. 

There was a time in England, befoie the Norman Con- 
quest, when each manoi or village was a self-sufficing group, 
as there aie distiicts in India where the same thing holds 
good to-day They possessed a good deal of collectivist 
organisation The wants of the villages seem to have been 
supplied fiom its own lesources, before anything was sold 
to outsiders The swineherd and the beeheid may be re- 
garded as village officials, who looked aftci one department 
and had a claim to support from then neighbouis Village 
aitisans could meet the icqiiiiements of the place sufficiently 
Theie was but little need foi intercouise with the outside 
world, and there was no need for change in mutual relations 
within the group But internal commeice soon broke all 
this down. The farmer now buys what he needs at the 
maiket town, and the village aitisan is left unemployed, 
while each man utilises his land as he judges best, and all 
trace of collectivist organisation within the group disappears 
The village, instead of being a small but self-sufficing eco- 
nomic whole, has sunk into being a mere lural element in 
the life of that larger economic whole — the country Through 
commeice it comes to specialise in its piodiiction, and to 
buy those things which it has no advantage for making It 
loses its economic self-sufficiency and the completeness of 
its economic organisation 

In a similar way, if we look back to the condition of 
England at the beginning of the leign of George III, we 
may say that it was, especially if its dependencies are taken 
into account, a self-sufficing country At that time there 
was a curiously complete economic organisation of national 
affans Parliament expended an immense amount of care 
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on the national direction of enterprise into ceitain channels 
which wcic legarded as advantageous, and which helped 
to build up the power of the coiintiy Many measuies 
were taken by the nation to plant, fostei, and protect such 
mdustiies as might afford remunerative employment foi the 
population Special attention was given to the national 
food supply, and such encouragement was bestowed on 
agiicLilture as might cnsuic a constant and regulai supply of 
corn The piopci tiaimng of woikmcn was piovided for, and 
there was, on papei at least, a machmeiy for ensuiing him 
sufficient lemuneration, while those who were unable or 
unwilling to woik were kept alive, lathei than cared for, 
by means of the Poor Law There was a gieat system of 
commeicial and industrial oiganisation, which took cognis- 
ance of every side of the mdustiial life of the nation But 
the incieased oppoitumties affoided by commeice, and the 
specialisation into a great manufacturing country, which 
IS a very recent development, have broken down this 
great organisation Enteipiise is no longer conti oiled, it 
seeks its own channels Industiy lesents fostering care 
and asks to be let alone. Our food supply comes in the 
ordinary course of tiade The training of the woikman is 
not systematic, and his wages are allowed to change in 
accordance with market fluctuations The Poor Law, le- 
cast indeed, still lemains as the sole surviving element in 
the great system of national economic oiganisation Com- 
merce has broken down that system, or has, at least, given 
free play to the special industrial developments which out- 
grew and superseded it altogether. 

It would be easy to illustrate this action of commeicial 
intercourse from the changes which aie going 

^ T j ^ -r- ° , Fluctuation 

on in India at the present time. It is enough and organ 1 sa- 

to say that economic intei dependence implies 
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fluctuation and changes, while thoiough -going organisation 
has giown most readily in the stable conditions furnished by 
the self-sufficiency of a given gioup Theic were, of course, 
institutions for carrying on commerce in the towns ^ m 
these cenlies of commerce, there has been a strange faci- 
lity in taking new departuics and entering on new develop- 
ments as the circumstances of trade have changed. But 
the systematic organisation of economic life is a different 
matter. Theie is an element of instability in the social 
system wherever commercial intercom se comes in. It has 
seivcd as a solvent m the past, and any attempts, made at 
the complete economic oiganisation of society in the futme, 
must face the problem of how to take account of commerce 
and the vaiiations which it causes Can it be excluded and 
a condition of primitive simplicity secured, or can it be con- 
ti oiled so that it will not react on the social fabiic? Is it 
possilile to devise a thorough-going economic organisation 
of society in countiics, which are veiy diverse in habit and 
tradition, and are yet economically interdependent on one 
another? If such organisation is possible, would it rest on 
a cosmopolitan or a national basis? These are questions 
suggested by the breakdown of social oigamsations m the 
past The answers he hidden in the future 

At any rate we may see, when we lemembei the gradual 
pioccss which has undei mined the social life of the past, 
that theie is little hope of reproducing it successfully The 
conditions under which medicv'^al craft gilds or yeoman 
farmeis flourished aic gone foi ever We must look forward 
and flame ideals for the future, which shall lake account 
of all the new powers which have come into man’s hands 
for subduing nature But we may also do well to turn at 
tunes to the past. The better we understand the circum- 
stances undei which economic life has flouiished or has 
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succumbed, the better shall we be able tofoiecast llie con- 
ditions, which will be most favoiuable fm the leahsation of 
our aims in time to come 

135 The influence excited by commeicnl inteicoiiise 
m breaking down old social institutions has 
also reacted curiously on the economic le- comphtauons 
iationships and responsibilities of individuals ind^mdividuai 
So long as each man was piacticilly lesliiclcd 
to one neighboiiihood, 01 coniincd within ceitain definite 
limits of tiade, iheic was little 100m loi inde})en(leiU 
action Within each isolated gioup each individual stood in 
known lelalionships to olhei peisons I'he haishness of a 
lord to his seifs, or the negligence of a master in 
his apprentice piopcily, were definite acts which could be 
easily bioughl home, and for which the blame could be 
piopeily affixed Similaily, the producci stood in veiy close 
relations to the consumci for many purposes, and ‘Tan ness 
as between man and man” could be made to cover oidinaiy 
trading transactions, while conventional uiles and a piivi- 
leged position could be used to legiilate the conditions of 
foreign trade and to limit attempts at extoition The sphere 
for personal independent action was limited, and hence 
the discharge of personal duty was corapaiatively easy 

To put it m the simplest way, if wrong wcie done, it was 
comparatively easy to make restitution. Each gioup was 
comparatively isolated, and economic lelationsweie close and 
direct In modem times, on the other hand, when goods 
go to market and aie bought at market, there aie many 
intervening links between the producci and the consumer 
The man who does bad woik may never know who is the 
sufferer, nor is the peison who buys goods as a gieat 
bargain, at a price that must be umemimerative to the 
producer, able to trace out the person by whose labour and 
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at whose expense he has gained. If he pays more than he 
IS asked, he has no reason to suppose that the person who 
has been sweated will be the better for it Hence an im- 
satisfactoiy state of affairs anses , economic wiong is done, 
and those whose action occasions it feel they can neither 
help it nor make up for it They have no direct personal 
responsibility The mteivention of so many markets and 
so many inteimcdiaues has removed it out of that range of 
personal action within which it fell in earlier times 

But while the break-down of the old social isolation has 
Personal rcduced the sense of peisonal responsibility, 
influence giyen a far wider bearing to the 

economic action of individuals — both m time and place To 
give to a poor man in times when there was little freedom 
of movement was an isolated act Each case of haidship 
was an individual one about which there might be very full 
knowledge and which could be treated on its merits But 
since the Tudor period, when the vagrant class came into 
prominence, all this is changed the indirect and ulterior 
effects have to be considered as more important than those 
that are immediate Open-handed beneficence may tend 
to create and perpetuate an idle and vagrant class the very 
means which have been taken for the relief of the poor may 
aggravate the evil Wherever it is possible for a man to count 
on regular relief, or to obtain indiscriminate charity without 
woiking, the motives to shiik the ordinary routine of life are 
gieatly stiengthened, and the growth of pauperism is stimu- 
lated. Thus It may easily happen that action, intended for 
the relief of the poor, will ultimately and indiiectly mciease 
the very evil it was meant to pi event This knowledge 
does not of course diminish the duty of trying to help the 
pool, It only imposes an additional duty of being circum- 
spect and considerate in our efforts to relieve them. 
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But commeiaal mteicoiuse also gives a new chaiactei 
to our lelations with distant peoples Wc are cobmopoh- 
bi ought into contact with them and indiiectly iniuicncc 
exercise an inhuence upon them So long as tiade \^as 
confined to special points or to factoucs this was haidly 
the case, but the opening up of half- civilised roimlnes 
to the traders of all nations has led to a sudden influx 
of European commodities and Western ideas The sense 
of duty to native races and to deiiendcnt peoples is lai 
stionger than it was a ceiituiy ago, when national fteling 
was far more exclusive than it is now, and obscuied tlie 
sense of humanitaiian duties It is stiange to note the 
indignation expressed by Whitfield at the lestnctioiis placed 
on the English in Geoigia, which pi evented them from 
supplying lum to the natives or from possessing slaves 
The ordinary leligious conscience is more enlightened now , 
it has come to recognise that we, as a nation, have a real 
duty towards all those people whom we infiiience thiough 
our commercial relationships 

We are thus brought face to face with moie than one 
economic influence which is so mdiiect and fai -reaching that 
It cannot be effectively controlled by any single individual. 
There is need here for collective moral action within the 
sphere of direct personal relation, the old moial duties of 
fair dealing remain. In the larger areas where markets 
intervene and individual action is powerless, there must be 
collective action through constituted authority to enforce 
duty in economic matters It is easy to say that men can- 
not be made moral by Acts of Parliament, but it is tiue to 
reply that Acts of Parliament can enforce the peiformance of 
any duties to which the public conscience is really awake 

136 The differences, which separate the industiial life 
of the present fiom that of any earlier cen- conclusion 
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tiny, aie so coinple\ as to lender it exceedingly difficult 
to apply the lesults of historical investigation diiectly to 
the piactical questions of oiu time. But though om 
knowledge may not supply us with cut and diicd formulae 
for the tegcneiation of society to-day, it will help us 
to iindeibtand our own age more tuily By tracing the 
oiigin and giowth of existing evils we may discovei how 
deep-seated they are, and how difficult to eradicate we 
may be able to make a more accurate diagnosis and to 
state more clearly the pioblems which press for solution. 
Ilistoiy may not repeat itself, but conditions, which are 
moie or less similar, do lecui ^ and we can, at least, glean 
suggestions fiom the past as to remedies which may be 
tried with some piospcct of success We may receive 
waimngs and learn to detect some of the dangers that iuik 
in many well-meant efforts for improvement^ by so doing 
we may reap a benefit from past disasters and profit by the 
experience of bygone generations It is, m some ways, 
an admiiable training to study some burning questions, as 
they presented themselves to, and were worked out by, 
former generations of men Where our personal interests 
are unaffected, and our private passions remain unroused, 
we can, perhaps, more easily do justice to both sides of 
a case , and those, who have learned to be fair m their 
judgments on the dead, are more likely to be fair also in 
controversies with the living Enthusiasts who seek some 
Utopian scheme, which will heal all disorders, may turn from 
history in disgust , foi them it may have no message But 
those, who patiently face the fresh difficulties which each 
new age presents, will find that they can study them more 
thoroughly and deal with them more wisely, if they do not 
altogether disdain such help as may be gained from an 
impartial study of the past 
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